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Vous born at Sudbury in Suffölk, on March 1 

29, 1741, O. S. In common with many _ 

other characters of moral and literary ex · 

oellence, it was his lot to come into the 

world deſtitute of the advantages of birth 

vr fortune. His patents were in a hum- 

dle condition of life, which they rendered 

teſpectable by their virtues. His early 
education was probably om the narrow' wh 
ſcale marked out by his circumſtances 

Er] Ny ne Abs © 
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parts he recommended himſelf to the 
Rev. Mr, Hextall, the diſſenting miniſter 
of the place, who treated him with,pecu-, 
liar notice, and took pleaſure in forming 
his youthful mind. He particularly 
awakened in him a ſenſibility to the 
beauties of our principal poets; among 
whom, Akenſide, by the charins of his 
verſification, and the exalted tone of his 
philoſophy, was a peculiar favourite both 
with the inſtructor and the pupil. It 
appears to me no unreaſonable ſuppoſition 
that to his early fondneſs for this auth 
Dr. Bufſſeld was indebted, more than to- 
any other bngle circumſtange, for that 
uniform purity of language, that entire, 
freedom, from any thing like vulgaritye, 
ag well in coriverſation as in Writing, hx 
Which be Was ever diſtinguiſhed, Mr. 
Hextall's good opinion was probably the 
| chief cauſe of his being devoted to the 
6 chriſtian müviſtry, „In his 13th year. he, 


| was ſent to, the academy at, Daventry; 


the nfl, by an Bag Bean! 
1 5 22220 | g worth, | 


OF, THE AUTHOR. vw. 


worth. At this ſeminary he paſſed through 
the ulual courſe of preparatory ſtudy for 
the pulpit: Of his academical character 
 Iknow no more than that he was always 
eonfpicuous-for-the elegance of his com- 
poſitions; aud that he was among the 
number of thoſe ſtudents whoſe inquiries 


/ 


led! them to adopt 'a'lefs rigid ſy ſtem 


of Chriſtianity than was the eſtabliſmed 


doctrine of the place. 9 7 {19 43947 
l vs a ſtriking proof of che fttravs 


. tons ic; poſſeſſed as 'a*preather, and as 


was invited to undertake” the- office of 
ſole miuiſter to the con gregation of 


un amiable mam in ſociety, that almoſt 
immediately on leaving the academy he 


Bent s Garden itt Livetpool, one of the 


| mbſt» reſpectable among the diſſenters. 
Too chat fitcuatiom he Was ondaihe in No-— 


vernder 1763 and in a town abounding 


of His Vifs, He married; in 1760, Mary, 


„„ „ 


1 with agreeable ſociety, and diſtinguiſhed 
by liberal. ſentiments and hoſpitable an- 
ntts he paſſed ſeven of the happieſt years 
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the only daughter of Mr. Holland, draper 
in Liverpool; and a moſt cordial union of 


thirty years gave full proof of the felicity 
of his choice. Though greatly engaged 
both in the pleaſant intercourſes of ſo- 


3 eiety, and in the ſerious duties of his of- 


ſice, he commenoed in this place his li- 
terary career with two volumes of ſer- - 


mans, printed in 1768 and 1770, Which 


were very favourably received by the pub 


Sregation, and of Family Prayers of his 
ann compoſition, for private uſe, further 
| added to his profeſſional and literaty re- 


lie. Their pleafing mori ſtrainz mark- 
ed by no ſyſtematic pecuſtarities, ſo well 
adapted them fon general uſe, that mau 
congregations, beſides that in Which they 
were originally preached, had the benefit 


of the inſtruction they conveyod. A c 
lection of Hymns, for the uſe of his con 


inn 595 en dong 117 . 


4 On tbe drath of the Rev. Me, Seddanof 
A | 
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or his talents. He arcepted it; togethet 
with the offer thillifterto the diſſentꝰ 


nung cbbgregation Uf Wäfrington. The 
&triaf 


extefſive and cw pH¹CEated; but n 


md er à bettef right tô ebhfide in his 
b indattry and Weadit | 
© By the feqdaintec With" WE ute 


Phd Teaditie fs. 


tewpts That dev been rede by the dif- 


dete te äctitute places df eduestiotr for | 
tte zdvaneed periode of youth) milf have 


been (#58615 ör thiext rote dt af 


bnlting che Tiberal Pfarr 6f a Clegtate lire 
With fuclt a y ſtem (ef interna diſeiphne 
26. Mall ſecure fobriety of manners, undd 


ongenbe itt The purfuit of Rudy. Pheſe 


. : Bons which, howey K ly; 
fetve as engines of "government" in femi- 


nariet eftabfHed by the ftate; mut ever 


wit ind Private koſtirutzens Wen 


einfidt anfex tö the gtofſeſt violation orf 


tte s à Higher penalty than Htnple 
_ Expuliion,” followed by no ifibilities'dr 


deprivations, and probably held extremely 
F 


| 768 7184 atrHon it 
ebesp by thoſe who have e 
iti Wartiagtüt had a full ſhare of this 
difficulty; aid alſu labouredunder others 
which rendered its exiſtenci thoagh at 


times it appeared flouriſhicg andi reſpect⸗ 
able, little better than a Jong: ſtruggle 
againſt incurahile diſtaſe. bie eſſorta f 
Dr. Enfield were faithfully joined, with 
| thoſe of his cdlleagves; to ſupport its 
enedit, andi to remedy; ils as they 

puedo, His diligence wis enemplaryg 
huis ſervices as public: and privat tutor 

were fibsbenoub⸗andt Falusdbe 2, hir then 


tion to diſoipline was, at leaſtpuninters, 


rupted⸗ r may eas 5 
18 intdantputd enforce U cbe Ad db 

| not that ar dohieh he Was beſt caleulat. 
ed! © So ſenſible, dee, was he Gf His 
_— in this eſpe" and ſo Hüch 
| did be find hiv-erabquillity infarct by the 
ſeenes to wich he Was eipofecl, tnt ht 
made a very ſerious attetdpt tor fel in | 
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elf from _ 2 by reſigning this 
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| part-of his charge g; and / it as only aſtet 
the failure of various upplications by the 
truſtees. to engage a ſutcbſſor, that he 
ſufferet himſelf to be perſuaded to retain 
it. In fine, the criſis of the inſtitution 
arrived in 1789, and 2 | 
werecured by its diffdlutio s. 
However — asths.ye | 
riod of Dr. Enfield's life might have 
been, it was that of rapid mental im- 
pProvement. By the company he kept; 
and the buſineſs he had to go through, 
his faculties wer ſtrained to full: exer- 
tion: nor was it only asu tutor that he 
employed his talents : he greatly extend 
add his reputation as a werter. The fol- 


| = — — 
Vet in them he found occaſion to diſplay 
te N of 1 ſound- 
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A e e n 36 Philip 
Taylor ; 1770 1 10 | EW 


e Preaches'a DireQory ; 1771, . K 
be Engliſh Preacher; 2 Collection of Sermons 
abridged and nen e 9 vol. 
Imo. 1773. FR <q rien 
Ma — Hiſtory of e 
N web George Perry, wich other 
materials ſince collected; ſmall fol. 1774. 
{5Obſervations'or Literary Property; /4to. 1774- 
derbe Speaker ; —— —-— 
* Engliſh Wrizers, for the purpoſes 
Reading and Speaking ; -8yo. 1774. To this 
5 


xr Work was prefixed an May on Elocution ; 
fubſequent'edition was ſubjoined an Eflay on 
pov 1 en I a ice n pals, 2 
Biographical Sermons, on the principal character 
ee 05 Old and New Teſtament; am 
enen 5415 10 70 42013449b, lose 
A Sermon on the Death of Mr. J. Galway, 
 / Student in the Academy, at. Warrington ; 17% 
1 +1 . e as Rer. I. Price | 
Fe ia; 0 ies e a 24 
N the Death of the Rer. I. Ain, 
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| Speaker; Bs. 1587. Te an odition. of mt in 1594 
was added, Counſels for Young Men. ei 
A Colleion af Hymns ; teided as 4 S. ele. 

wont e Watts Pſalms; -o n 1 1 
"A Tratiflitioh ot Roſignal's Elements: cf Gs 

metry ; 8vo. * Freren 


Tiiſtitutes uf Natural Philoopliy, 'Theorticalynd 
—— AW Sets to tog ad 


\ 214,74 TTE- Ak eee helles ori al ez 
7 It willybe-remathiadpitmitnathornativnl 
eirnce is included among the latter to- 
rand no eircuenſtaee is better udapt 
2 35 e n iges of \ie power ol his 
wind than theoccaſion 
taking up this abſtruſeſtudya hichthad 


matical department of the academy ãt 


v found imptacticable to give adequate 
encouragetnent from the funds it poſed. 
ed to la ſeparate tutor in that branehæ Dr. 


Eußeld was therefore ſtrongly uiged to 

vidertalee it }"atid by the Hardt ſtudx 77 
one vacation he qualified bimſelf to 

* iii * dende. 


wd manner of i: 


previouſly, by. no. means been. a favourite | 
with him. On a vacancy in the mathe- 


/ 


or Tur Auron. milk 
ed: with great clearneſs and ꝑreciſian 
bimſelf advancing in the ſeience ion pro · 
portion to the demand, tilb he became a 
very excellent teacher in all the parts 
which were requiſite in the academical 
churſe.. 1 28045 34% , (REN non! 
The degtee of doctor of lawe, which 
added a new title to his name during his 
reſideute at Warrington, was conferred 
upoti hi by the: univerſity of Edin 


After the diſſolution of the academy 


vate pupils; a frmall mumber of whicth he 
took i as boarders, andaw the care vf di 
congregation; ''! For the inſtruction of the 
latter he drew wp a ſtries of difeourity 


d bott his talents as a commentator; 
aud bis ill in en pandiug inte general 
beſſons of oon, 'thofs Hints atid pars 
feu c 
huloni a b ſacred 


burghi Art pet fant 200 at S905: Tov 


Dr. Eaſteld remained two years at Wars 
fingtong dedupied in the educatian: of pri- 


onithe priieipat incidents and oral pre- 
eoptb of ehe goſpel/ in which he diſplays ' 
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cdondeſcend to human uſes. His theclo⸗ 
 gical ſyſtem was purged. of every: N- 
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| Gered narratives. This will not be an 


improper place to give ſome accoνjHẽ.e 
Dr. Enſield's character as a preacher and). 
2 dine! His manner of delivery was 


graue and improſſi ve, affecting: rather a 


tenor of uniform dignity than a variety af | 
expreſſion, for Which his voice Was hot 


what is called tone, and though not highly: 


animated, was by no means dull, and no- 
ver careleſs or indifferent. As to his? 


matter, -it was almoſt excluſively-that of 


' a1idf al: preacher. Religion Was to him 


rather a principle than a ſentiment; and 


he was more ſolicitous to deduce from it | 

 arwle of hife, enforced by its peculiar ſane- 
tions, than to elevate it into a ſouree of 
ſublime feeling. Deſpiſing ſuperſtition, 35 


and fearing enthuſiaſt, he held as of in- 


 ferior value every thing in religion which 


oould not ally itſelf with morality, and 


Matos? | ; 
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included Aebi which appeared to him 
irreconcileable with ſound philoſophy, and 
the moſt rational opinions concerning 
the divine nature and perfections. Poſj- 
ſibly the teſt of rationality might with 
him ſuperſede that of literary criticiſm, 
It will be ſeen from the ſubjects ſelected 
for this publication, that moral topics 
were much more congenial to him than 
. dodtrinal ones; and his character as a 
public/inftruQor muſt be derived: from 
2 manner in which he has treated 
theſe. Probably it will be found that 
ſcarcely any writer has entered with more 
JOE into the minute and/leſs-obvious 
points of morality has more ſxilfully 
ke out the nice 'diſcriminations. of 
virtue and vice, of the fit and unfit,” He 
has not only delineated the path of the . 
trictiy right; but of the amiable and be- 
coming. He has aimed at rendering 
matkind not only "mutually ſerviceable, 
dut mutually agreeable ;| and has delight. 
| een . 


8 colours 
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rolbuts which it was ſaid: af old wid 
make her ſaenchantiig ſhould ſhe ever 
become viſible to mortal eyes. Horti 9. * 
it will, perhaps, be expected that 
' ſomething dhould: bi::Gid of Dr. Enfield 

in the peculiar character of a Dijſenter. 
To difjent was by no mcans a parti of / his 
natural diſpoſition ;. on the-contrary, he 
could not without a ſtruggle differ from 
thoſe whom he ſaw dignified by Ration, 
veſpectable for learning and morals; c, 
amiable in the intereburſe of ſbeiety. Nor 
vas the vice of authority; when mitdly 


andreafonably exerted;/afignal'to him of 5 


veſiſtunec, hut rather à call to zoquieſ- 
cencs. It is therefore not to be wondered 
at, that there Was à period in his lift 
hen he looked towards the religious 
that no inſuperable bartiet ſhould exiſt:to 
the encluſien of thoſe ho, ithant d- 
' - Jating;the-pbſolute; dictates af oeh, 
might deſire to join jt. laclined; by tem- 
per and . 


211010, 


7 OP THE AUTHOR avil 
and to entertain ſanguine hopes of theit 


progreſs: towards truth and reaſon; he 
could not bring himſelf to:imagine. that 
the aQiveeffocts (which we-may all. ce» 
member) of many excellent perions to 
produce. a/further-refarda in the Eaglih 
church, and render the terms of entrange 
Would in the end fail af, their effect. 
This idea dwelt long and weighilly on 
his mind, and diſpoſed him rather ta ro 
| gut this-conſoemitics than the: differs 


> 


* ed;t0 162 bentinually ohr nearly aps | 


| proaching each other. ©. Morepver, the = 
dotrect /atid elegant language, aud the 
mamily Rein of naoralicy;/ Wied th 
cheraceriſed the pulpit — 
tte maſt eminent of the elergy, edits 
wnnded his entirt approbation y aud he 
eee eee ab pe 
roverſy tnigbt take plees, fremd 
1 — —.— of Fiete religion = 
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3 ene claims 
maintained more-dogmatically than be- 
— — 


to become a more decided ſeparatiſt than 
| ever : and! am ſure, that for many Years 


candour — 2 the oppo · 


: 5 ſite party retnained, no conſideration 


155 > r — mm 
5 — — 5 
5 der to him nd be aſſed them 
aeal Which 


3 
15 | ſeaxcely lo bare belonged to his habitual | 
ren aa 


pe it | ot 40 


. 


Y.-C 40 


or THE AUTHOR, tix 


A pb in 1788, on che hundredth 
anniverſary of the revolution, ſufficiently 


ſubjeQs/40e os „„ 
It is now time oo tom to biographi= 
cab narrative. In 1785, receiving an in- 
gregation at Norwich, à ſociety with 
whom any man might eſteein it an ho- 
nour and happineſs to be connected, he 
| accepted it, under the condition of reſid- 
ing t a ſmall diſtance from the city and 
continuing his plan of domeſtic educa - 


— He:frit:ſettlednat thileaſant 


village of Thorpe; but at length he 
found it more convenient to remove to 
Norwich itſelf. Though he was emi⸗ 

nently happy in his mode of educatimg 
a2 mall ee eee IG 
_ _ examples- might be adduced, yet, like 
moſt Who have adopted that plan, he 
found that the difficulty of keeping up a 
regular ſupply of pupils, and tlie unplea- 
W a Aa a Mk 
* RE: DS ö men, 
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men, fo far domiciliated, that they left 
neither time nor place for family privacy, 
to be derived from ſuch an employment 
of his talents. He finally removed, 
therefore, to à ſmaller habitation, en- 
only gave private inſtructions to two or 
three ſele&- pupils a few hours in the 
ſorenoon. At length he determined to 
be perfectly maſter of his on time, and 
to give to his family, friends, and ſpon - 
| taneous literary purſuits, all the leiſure 
he poſſeſſed l ptofeſſianal duties. 
The circummſtances of his faraily cou - 
ed him in this reſolution. He was the 
fiiher of two ſona and three daughters, 
all educated under his on eye; and 


had he had no other examples to produce 
of his power of making himſelf at the 


{A fame time a friend and a tutor of con 


cilating the moſt tender affection with g 
ready and undeviating obedience — his 
W byall who know them, 

F be 


1 . 


or THE AUTHOR, 33i. 


be admitted as ſufficient proofs of this 
happy art. They became every thing 
that their parents could wiſh ;-—but the 
eldeſt ſon, after paſſing with uncommon 
reputation through his clerkſhip to an 
attorney (Mr. Roſcoe, of Liverpool), and 
adyancing ſo far in his profeſſional career 


as to be appointed, when juſt of age, 


town-clerk. of Nottingham, was ſud- 
denly ſnatched away by a fever. The 
doctor bore his grievous loſs with exem- 
plary reſignation; but the ſtruggle pro- 
_ duced effects on his bealth which alarm- 
ed his friends. Symptoms. reſembling 
thoſe of the fatal diſcaſe termed Angina 
Peftoris came on; indeed, it may be ſaid, 
. that he really laboured under an incipient 
Alte of this-diſorder, But time, medi- 
cine, and happier ſubjects of refleQion, 
reſtored him to health and checerfulneſs. 
He had the felicity of ſeeing two of his 
daughters moſt deſirably ſettled in man- 
riage. His remaining ſon bid fair to be- 
dome all r been. He 


—— 8 | Way. 


7 * 
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was, therefore, fully entitled to enjoy 
- Hithſelf in the domeſtic freedom he lov- 
ec, andits confine his futtire exertĩons to 
thoſe” lettered employments which, to 
one of his induſtrious habits, were neceſ- 
ſary to give a zeſt to ſocial relaxation. 
He had not yet completely detached 
himſelf from the buſmeſs of tuition, when 


be undertook the ' molt laborious” of his 
Mterary taſks, an abtidgment of Bruc- 
er's Hiſtory of Philoſophy.” "This werk 


apPpeated in two volumes to. in the year | 

| 179. and "would alone have been fuf- 
fcient to eſtabliſn the writer's character 
as a maſter of the middle ſtyle of compo< 
fition, aud as a judieibus ſelector of what 

Was moſt valuable in the fepreſeutation 
of channers add 'opintols. The Seim 
Work has obtained à bigi reputation 


among the learned, for the depth of its 
- Feſearches, an the liberality of its ſpirit; 8 


bot its Latin Rye # involved and prolix, 


alle tue heavideſs that pervades the Whole 
3 tendered it dier 1 bc for beta 


% 


dr Tur Aurum. xxl 
ſional conſultation than for direct peruſal: 
Dr. Enfield's abridgment is a work equally 


inſtructive and agreeable; and it may be 


pronounced that the tenets of all the lead- 


ing ſects of philoſophers were never be- 


fore, in the Engliſh language, diſplayed 


wich ſuch elegance and perſpicuity, It 


was, indeed, his peculiar talent to arrange 
and expreſs other men's ideas tothe greateſt 
advantage. Hisſtyle, chaſte clear, correct, 
free mY all affectation and ſingularity, 
was proper for all topics; and the ſpirit 


of method and order which reigned" in 
his own mind, communicated itſelf to 


every ſubject Which he touched upon. 


Theſe qualities, together with that can- 


dour which was inter woven in his very 
conſtitutibnt eſpecially fitted him to take 


a part in a literary journal; and to one f 


the moſt reſpectable of theſe works he 
was long a eonſiderable contributor, The 


by name of the Mon/b/y, which in its plan 
| eee 
FE - -. 


Iniftitution of a'new magazine, under the . 
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 ratyre than. uſual with theſe miſcellanies, 


engaged him to exerciſe his powers as an 
eſſayiſt on a variety of topics; and the 
papers with which he enriched it, under 
the title of the Inquirer, obtained great 
applauſe from the —— freedom of their 


ſentiment, , and the correct clegance of 


' their language. 


| gompletion,., Were,itnot the:duty, of - 


Thus did his latter years: — 
tranquil and ſerene, in the boſom of do- 
meſtie comfort, ſurrounded by friends to 
whom he became continually. more dear, 
and. in the midſt of agrecable occupa- 
tions, So well confirmed. did his health 
appear, and ſo much did he feel himſelf 
in the full vigour. and maturity of his 
powers, that he did not hefitate, in the | 
year 1796, to affociate himiclf with the 
writer of this account, que of his oldeſt 
and moſt iutimate companions, in à lite · 
rary undertakipg of great magnitude. 
which looked 10 a. diſtant period. for-its 


— — 
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or TU AUTHOR, er 
they car dpprove, without regarding cone 
tingencies Which they can neither fore> 
ſee nor overrule; ſuch an engagement; 
in perſons deſcending” into the vale oł 
years, might be accuſed of preſumption} 
but it implied in them no more than à 
reſolution to act with diligence as lobg as 
they ſhould be permitted to act to work 
while it is called to-day, mindful of that 
approaching night When no man can 
work. The eotnpoſition, that of a Gun 
Biographical Diftionary, proved ſo agrees 
able to Dr. Enfield; that he was often 
heard 46 y hiv hone of ſtudy had nhevet 
paſſed fo pleaſaritly with hittr ; atid the 
progreſs he made was proportionẽd to hm 
induftry and good-will.” Evety viteum 
ſtance ſeemed” to protmiſ ” hinti'years*6f 
cottifort in ftore.” He was happy bit elf. : 
And iimpartetl that happitiels'to al: W 
came withjn the ſphere of his itiffuctice, 
But an incurable diſeaſe was in the mean 
time making unſufpected advances.” A 
ſeirrhous contraction of the rein; de. f 
| I FEE noting 
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did not underſtand, and which, therefore, 
be impetfectiy deſcribed to his medical, 
friends, was preparing, without pain or 
| general diſeaſe, , to effect a ſudden. and 
irreſiſtible change. T he v ery. day before | 
this diſorder manifeſted itſelf he was com- 
| Plimented/ on his cheerful ſpirits, and 
bealthy looks, and; himſelf confeſſed that 
he had nothing, bodily or mental, of 
Which he ought to complain. But the 
 obſtruGian, was now-formed., A ſickneſs 
came on, the proper functions of the in- 
teſtines were ſuſpended,, nothing was 
able to give relief; and after a week, 
paſſed-rather in conſtant uneaſineſs than 
in acute pain, with his faculties wt 
nearly to the laſt, foreſeeing the fatal 
event, and meeting it with manly forti- 
dude, he ſunk. in the arms of bis childreu 
- - and friends; and expired without a ſtrug- 
|  gle-+ This cataſtrophe. took. x Cog 
| Nov. 3, 1797, in the fifty - ſeventh year 
al his life... The Sep non | 
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or THE AUTHOR, xxvii 
knew him —of thoſe the moſt to whom 


he was beſt known render it unneceſſary 
to enter into any further deſcription of a 
character, the eſſence of which was 70 be 


amiable, A man's writings have often 


proved very inadequate teſts of his diſpo- 
ſitions. Thoſe of Dr. Enfield, however, 
are not. They breathe the very ſpirit 
of his gentle and generous ſoul. He 


loved zxnankind, and wiſhed nothing ſo 


much as to render them the worthy ob- 


jette of love, Tbbis is the leading cha- 5 
lacter of the diſcourtes here ſelected for 


publication; as it is, inoced, of all be 
compoſed. May their effect qual the 


moſt ſanguine wiſhes of their beneyOlkkut. 
author! . N 
eee ; J. | AIKIN; 
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| Londen, April 19, 2798. 
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5 Wann ee kia tothink 


and ſpeak concerning the nature of the 
one infinite and eternal Deity, what can 
be expected but that their conceptions 
ſhould be feeble, and their repreſentations 


inadequate? If there be myſteries in the 
ſmalleſt particle of matter, which the 
moſt perfect human underſtanding cannot 
utifold, who can wonder that we cannot 
find out 5 to perfection? 

Von. IJ. x Selle 


ii 


\ 
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Self. exiſtence, infinity, and eternity, are 
ideas tao vaſt for the human intelleft to 
comprehend: ſuch knowledge is too won- 
derful for us i it is high, we cannot at- 
tain unto it. It ſurely requires no extra- 
ordinary ſhare of modeſty to acknow- 
ledge, * there may exiſt an Intelligent 
Being, whoſe nature is underived, whoſe 
duration is eternal, and whoſe preſence 1 is 
univerſal, although the manner in which 
ſuch a oe exiſts be to = wholly e un- 
kfiowf. 

That RW a Beivig doth rai, 5 = 
he is endued with every poſſible perfec- 
tion, the frame and conſtitution of nature 

fully demonſtrate. The marks of ative: 
intelligence. forced themſelues upon our 
obſervation wherever we turn our eyes, 
aud leaue us no room to doubt that the 
univerſe is he work of any and. 
carth by hin With, 3 — wat: 
the heavens by bis uaderfanding: · And 
the lame arguments Which prove the ex». 

11 5 | 7 „ 


| On the Oninipreſence of God. 3 


iftence of this great Being, likewiſe evince 
his univerſal preſence. A few words may 
fuffice to explain the grounds of this great 
article of our faith'; for they are obvious 
to every underſtanding, arid univerſally 
acknowledged to be concluſive. Our great 
buſineſs is to imprefs upon our minds ſuch 
a eonviction of this important truth as 
ſhall render i it habitually influentral upon 
We have in nature an en va- 
| nety of operations continually carrying 


on, which are the manifeſt effects of 


power and wiſdom, and which therefore 
neceſſarily ſuppoſe the prefence of a wiſe 
and powerful Agent. If all nature be full 
of aftonifhing effects of Hill and energy, 

all nature muſt be full of God. Motion 
is every where obſerved, throughout the 
material world, to follow certain ſettled 
law, and to be fo conducted as to anſwer 
the Wiſeſt ends. What can we infer 


from theſe appearances, bur the eoptitival | 


8 of an intelligent and powerful 
B 2 3 


* 


| Deity? Since ſimilar effects ate every 
where produced from ſimilar cauſes, there 
mult be an intelligent Being every where 
* preſent, who preſerves the uniformity and 
harmony of nature. We cannot form a 
more philoſophical idea of the laws of 
nature, than to conſider them as the eſta- 
bliſhed manner in which, the, Deity exe · 
And if a power be univerſally exerted. 
to preſerve. the order of nature, it is evi- 
| dent chat the Being in whom this power 
reſides muſt be every where preſent. The 
Eternal mind, on. whom all nature de- 
| pends—who cauſes, the revolutions of day 
and night, ſummer and winter — ho 
ſupports the whole animal and intellectual 
world in that beautiful regularity which 
he at firſt eſtabliſned— ho inſpires all 
nature with life and joy muſt fill the 
univerſe with his preſence, All things 
remain. as they were from-the beginning, 
| becauſe all nature is animated by a wiſe, 


| ka and good 1 who n 


et > 


On the Ommpreſente of God. 8 | 
all things ings the counſel of his \ 
will. | - 
Nor is there any thing in \ the PROOF | 
tion of the univerſal preſence and perpetual 
agency of the Supreme Being inconſiſtent 
either with his dignity or his felicity; 
Men, who meaſure great things by ſmall, 
may be ready to imagine it beneath the 
majeſty of the Lord of All, to concern 
hirnſelf in the minute affairs of the crea- | 
tion, or to ſuppoſe that it would be an in- A 
terruption of his felicity to be perpetually ON 
employed in conducting the operations of . 
nature. But it is abſurd to ſuppoſe that 1 
an all- powerful Being can de weatied by 
labour, or that it is unworthy of the ex- 
cellent nature of Deity to be ever active 
in ſupporting and bleſſiug the creatures 
which his goodneſs inclined him to form. 
The univerſal preſence of an Intelli- 
erm neceſſarily includes the idea 
of univerſal knowledge. That great Be- 
iog, who fills every portion of ſpace, 
muſt at the ſame time be intimately ac- 
. B 3 To 


'6 On the Omnyprefence of God. 
quainted with every thing that exiſts; 
The univerſe, in all its parts, is continually . 
under the Divine inſpection, and he com- 
prehends in one view the immenſity of 
the creation. Boundleſs as the Divine 
works are and philoſophy diſcovers to us 
worlds beyond worlds in endleſs progreſ- 
ſion— they all lie open to the view of the 
| Supreme Being: being ever preſent in all 
worlds, he ſurveys the whole; and every 
part, with a degree of exaftnefs which 
nothing can eſcape, His intelligent crea- 
tures, which are innumerable, _— w 
ey know to the Divine mind. 
| 2 —— 
| e in ſuch ſublime and animated lan- 
guage, as in the Pfalm from which the 
tent is taken Whither ſhall I go from 
thy Spirit? ot whither ſhall I flee from 
thy preſence? If I aſeend up into heaven, 
thou art there; if I make my bed in the - 
grave, behold, thou art there: if I take 
the wings of the morning, and dwell in 
3 Wr even there 
| [ hall 


On the Onmipreſence of God. 7 
ſhall thy hand lead me, and thy right 
hand ſhall hold me: if I ſay, Surely the 
darkaeſs ſhall cover ine; even the-night 
_ be light about me. el 
Such are the conceptions which the 
no accurate reaſbtting, as well as the 
language of che holy Seriptures, teach us 
to entertain concerning the Supreme Be. 
ing: and it is of great moment that the 
ſhould be firtnly eſtabliſhed in our 
and frequently recolle&ed, both to woe. 
 re@and exalt our notions of God and fe- 


hauſtible ſource of conſolationnszng 


It is not, perhaps, an vaſy thing entirely 
todiveſtour minds of all groſs and vulgat 


ideas of God, or to purify our 'devotions = 


from all mixture of ſuperſtition: but no- 


thing will ſo effectually enable us to do 
this, as a due attention to that attribute of 


the divine nature which is the ſubject of 
our preſent meditations. If God be 


where preſent; it is very evident, that fte 


W 


| B 4 cannot 


we 


ligion, and to furhiſh us with powerful 
principles of right conduct, and an inex- | 


8. On the-Onnipreſetire:of Gad. 
cannot be more in one place than in an- 
other; and, con ſequently, that there is 
no one part of the univerſe Which ought 
to be conſidered as the reſideuce or habi - 
tation of the Almighty mote than the 
reſt... There may be particular regions of - 
his immenſe empire in Which he may 
Chooſe to make diſtingujſhed ; diſplays BE 

power and greatneſs i there may be 
cieties of rational beings, inhabiting ſome 
| of thoſe innumerable worlds Which oc 
cupy univerſal ſpace, whom he honours 

with peculiar maniſeſtations of: his good - 
neſs: ſuch a ſegion is, according to the 
promiſes of, tie goſpel of Chriſt, provided 
for good men after death, under the name 
of. bequen,. Bot we ought not to imagine 
the Great Fitſt Being, who is the cauſe 
and ſupport of all being, life, order, and 
happineſs, throughout the vaſt uniyerſs, 
reſiding in a palace, ſeated upon a throne, 
and dwelling in the midſt of a ſphere of 
| light, too dazzling for mortal eyes, where 

a A. 3 train 
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On the Omnipreſence of God. 9 
of bright and glorious attendants, which 
are continually proſtrating themſelves at 
his footſtool. ; Such deſcriptions of Deity 
as theſe are evidently borrowed: from hu- 
man affairs; and wherever they are intro- 
duced, are only to be conſidered as figura - 
ive illuſtrations of a ſubject which is too 
exalted for human comprehenſion. If they 
be underſtood merely in this light, | 
may, like all other metaphorical 
ſions of abſtract truths or ſpiritual objects, 
de of uſe to give us a lively impreflion and 
à ſtrong feeling of the ſubject: but the 


make metaphorical language for literal 


truth, leſt thoſe ſublime images, which 
are intended to aſſiſt devotion, ſhould in 
fact encourage ſuperſtition, and lead us to 
think the Great Univerſal Mind <* alta» 
gether ſuch an one as purſelyes.”” It may, 
perhaps, ſeem unneceſſary to add, that we 
ſhould be careful that we be not led bỹß 
the figurative application of terms expreſſ- 
iu any parte of the human body, as eyes, 

N II 
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ears, and hands, to the Deity, into any 
groſs conceptions of this Great Being un+ 
der a human form: and yet there can be 
little doubt, that children and others, 
whoſeimaginations are ſtronger than their 
judgments, are in fotne danger of ſuch 
miſapprehenſions; and the rather, as there 
have been, and ſtill are, opinions profeſſed 
among ſome ſes of Chriftians which 
favour theſe vulgar errors. There have 
been Chriſtian ſocieties, whoſe diſtin- 
guiſhiog tenet bas been, that God ſubſiſts 
truly and literally iti a human form: and 
the number of Chriſtians is ſtill not incon- 
' fiderable with whom it is a priacipal arti- 
ele of belief, that the Eternal God has been 
ſo united to a man as to form one per- 
ſon— opinions, which are alike incon- 
ſiſtent with the doctrine of the immenſity 
of the Divine nature: for it is moſt evi- 


dently impoſſible, that the great Being, 
who is every where, ſhould be of an hu- 


, rn * 


1 
3 eue | 
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On the Omnipreſence of God, 11 
This doctrine may be farther applied 
to expoſe the folly of polytheiſm and 
idolatry, If God be effentially preſent 
in every part of the univerſe, it neceſ- 
ſarily follows that there is but one God, 
and that there is no likeneſs of him 
either in heaven above or in earth be- 
neath. Since God who made the world, 
and all things therein, fills heaven and 


cearth with his preſence; ſince in him all 


creatures live and move, and have their 
being 3- men certainly ought not to 
gold, or ſilver, graven by art and man's 
device; nor could any thing be more 
abſurd, than that idolatrous worſhip, 
gods of the hills and of the valleys, 
the woods —— with: the 
God of the univerſe... 

Another important ue which i: 


made of this doctrine is, to conviuce' us 


r | 
N ſhips. 


1z On the Omnipreſence of God, 
ſhip, and of the neceſſity of worſhipping 
| God in ſpirit and in truth. N 
| If God be preſent in every part of the 
ee in all the excellencies of his 
nature, there can be no place where he 
is not a fit object of worſhip; nor any - 
of his rational offspring, which are not 
bound to expreſs their veneration and 
gratitude towards him in acts of devotion. 
The God whom we worſhip is no loca! 
deity, preſiding over a particular region 
or country, but the God of univerſal na- 
ture. He is not more truly preſent”! in the 
moſt magnificent: temple,” in the moſt 
numerous aſſembly,” or even in the moſt 
glorious: celeſtial regions, than in the 
humbleſt cottage or the moſt ſolitary 
retreat. The Eternal God dwelleth not 
in temples made With hands: in every 
place his eyes are upon the righteous, and 
his ears are open to their prayers. He 
can, without difficulty, at the ſame in- 


ſtant, bear, approve, and accept the ſer» ; 
. oF vice, 


On the Onnipreſence of God. 13 
vice, which is paid him by all the wor- 
ſhipping aſſemblies upon the face of the 
earth; receive the homage of all his ra- 

tional offspring through. every part of 
bis immenſe creation. We may join to 
preſent our ſincere and humble devotions 
unto him, with as firm an aſſurance of 
being heard and accepted, as if we were 
uniting with angels and the ſpirits of 
juſt men made perfect in the exalted ſer- 
vices of the heavenly ſtate. Nay every 
individual may be aſſured, that when he 
prays to his Father in ſecret,” he who 
ſeeth in ſecret will reward him openly. 
How rational, and at the ſame time, 
how ſolemn, do the exerciſes of religion 
appear, when conſidered as immediately 
addreſſed to that glorious Being who: is 
alike preſent in every place! What can 
be more natural and fit, than that we 
ſhould aſſernble to offer up our praiſes and 
prayers to the Great Author of our being, 
the bountiful giver of all our enjoyments, 
| _ the: ſovereign diſpoſer of out lot, 
who 


34 On the Onanpreſence of God. 
who is always with us to hear and accept 
of our devetions! With what ſacred. 
awe, ſhould we pay our homage to our 
Maker, ſince we cannot doubt, that he 
is as truly preſent with us, as our fel- 
low worſhippers! In the performance 
ourſelves negligent or languid, let us re- 
call our attention, and awaken our de- 
vation, by ſaying, ** Surely God is in 
— — Joy e 
The daftrme of the Divine oenni- 
preſence and omniſcience, may be farther 
applied as a; powerful motive to abſtain 
from every vice, and to live in the fincere 
critical pretenfions to piety, my brethren, 
can at beſt only impoſe upon our fellows: 
creatures: the Aloiighty cannot be de- 
' cewed : his eye pierceth through the 
thickeſt veil: he looks within us, and 


reads our hearts. It is therefore as footifh 


as it is criminal, to attempt to conceat 
W 


the 


On the Omnipreſence of Gad. 15 
the maſk of extraordinary ſanctity. Let 
us then be above all things careful, that 
in religion we do not ſubſtitute the ap- 
pearance inſtead of the reality, the ſhadow 
inſtead of the ſubſtance, Whilſt we aſ- 
ſame the form of godlineſs, let us take 
heed that we be ook Fagan to. 1 
power. 
There is no darkneſs. nor ſhadow os 
death, where the workers of iniquity 
may hide themſelucs from the —_— 

of of God. 98 * i540 
Our actions lie as ere, Divine | 
a . in the thiekeſt midnight dark- 


neſs, as in the full blaze of the meridian 


fun. Men may retire from the world to 
practiſe the © hidden things of diſhoneſty- 
and wickedneſs: but there is no receſs 
into which they can retire from the Al- 
mighty: He compaſſeth our path, and 
is acquainted with all our ways.“ No 
action, no word, no ſentiment, can be 
—— { U 
din," 7 - His 


eee upon all — of 
this foris of men, to give to every one 
accarding to his ways d according: to 
the fruit of his doings.” 

- Confider this, ye that forget God; ye 
that profane his name, and -violate his 
laws. Let the man, who takes advan- 
tage of his neighbour's ignorance to prac- 
- tiſe upon him the arts of deceit; or of his 

weakneſs, to oppreſs and injure him; let 
the man, who in ſecret dares to plunder 
the fatherleſs and widow, to betray bis 
truſt,” or to commit actions which he 
would have been afraid or aſhamed: to 
expoſe to the public eye, remember that 
there is an eye which he cannot eſcape ; 
that he is ſeen and condemned by a 


Being who is too wiſe and righteous to | 


connive at iniquity, and who hath de- 
clared, that though hand join in hand, 


the wicked ſhall not go unpuniſhed. If 
the worſt of men are under ſome kind of 
= 33 


nent 


6 
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nent for wiſdom and goodneſs, what 4 
powerful check would it be upon all cri- 
minal actions, could men be univerſally 
engaged to conſider themſelves as in the 
preſence of the Almighty, and in every 
ſeaſon of temptation to reflect, How 
ſhall I do this great wickedneſs and fin 
againſt” God?” - On the other hand, 
what greater encouragement to upright-' 
neſs and integrity can be ſuppoſed, than 
a firm perſudſion of the immediate and 
perpetual preſence of the righteous 
Lord, who loveth righteouſneſs FX 
the hope of gaining the eſteem of wiſe 
and good men inſpires every generous 
mind with à defire of excelling, what 
may not be expected from the noble am- 
bition of being approved and honoured by 


the Supreme Judge and Rewarder , 


merit ?—Let this important truth then, 
ſo frequently employ our meditations, as 
to become to us a conſtant and powerful 
ſpring of _ that under its influence 

Vo. I. | C we 


if Dy tie Quaiprofence. of Gee. 
ye may abſtzin from ek ner 40 cul= 
tivate every virtue. 
_ . Laſtly, Having ſecured the — v4 
tiqo of the Almighty by living in alf good 
canſcience before him, let ys derjve, fam 
the doctrine of his unjverſal pręſence, 
comfort under ai the changes aud trqubles 
ef hymap life. . God, the eternal guardian 
and friend of the rightequs, is ever near 
. yato them, to do them good: his power 
is their ſupport, his wiſdom their guide, 
and. his gaodneſy their conſolation, 
Whatever afflitions hefall them, they 
may be aſſured, that they are not for- 
faken by that great Being, who gan cable 
All things ta work together for good.” In 
Whatever part of the world their lot max 
he caſt, they are ſtill under the protege = 
tion of God: if they go beyand the vt- 
maſt ſea, even there will his hand lead 
them, and % his right haud uphold 
them.“ If it ſhould ever happen, that 
* be tradhuced, Weir 
fineeriex 
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ſincetity queſtioned, and their actions 
and motives miſrepreſented : if it ſnould 
even happen, that they ſhould be de- 
famed. and perſecuted for their adherence 
to truth and to conſcience, they may fup- 
port themſelves under this painful trial 
by refleting, that the Almighty ſees and 
approves their conduct. In the thickeſt 
gloom of adverſity, when they are leaſt 
able to diſcern the wiſdom and kindneſs 
of the Divine appointments concerning 
them, and. are ready to ſay, with Joby 
% Behold, I go forward, but he is not 

there, and backward, but I cannot per- 
 ceive him; on the: left hand, where he 
doth work, but I cannot behold him; he 
hideth himſelf on the right hand, that 
I cannot- ſee him: even at ſuch ſeaſons 
the upright and virtuous may conſole 
themſelves with the thought, that they 
are in the preſence, and under the direc- 
tion of the wiſeſt and beſt of Beings, who, 
in the darkeſt diſpenſations of his-provi- 
dence, is purſuing the moſt merciful de- 

C 2 - figns, 
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ſigns. Let thoſe, then, whoſe hearts 
are upright before God, - ſuppreſs their 
fears and baniſh their cares, and; through 
an humble faith in his ever preſent aid, 


endure with ' patience and fortitude” the 


burdens of mortality. Under all the evils 


which they either ſuffer or apprehend, let 


them ſay, God is my refuge and 
ſtrength,” a preſent. help in trouble; 
therefore will I not fear, though the 


earth be removed, and though the moun- 


tains 25 carried into the midſt of the 
ſea;“ “ I have ſet the Lord always 
8 me; becauſe he is at my er. 
band, 1 ſhall not be moved.” - 9 7 


on the Faithfulneſs of God. 
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Know therefore that the Lord thy God, be | 
| * Cod, the FAITHFUL God, 


inn whatever aſpect the moral cha- 
racter of the Supreme Being is contem- 
plated, it is adapted to excite the emotions 
of pious reverence, and to afford important 
inſtruction. And fince all the moral per- 
fections which we aſcribe to the Deity, 
if they mean any thing at all, muſt de- 


though infinitely ſuperior in degree, to 
the correſpondent excellencies in man, 
we have ſufficient ground for repreſent- 

ing him before our minds under all the 


varieties of attribute, which we can con- 
E ons 


note qualities ſimilar in their nature, 
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ceive to be comprehended in the general 
idea of abſolute perfection. 

One eſſential branch of human good- 
neſs, without which we cannot ſuppoſe 
the- de of a virtuous man come 
. plete, is veracity, or faithfulneſs ; a vir» 
tue which confifts in an exact correſpon- 
dence between the conceptions of the 
mind, and the expreſſi ions, whatever they 
be, by which thefe conceptions are com- 
municated. By a man of veracity, we 

mean one, whoſe words are a plain. degla- 
ration of his mind, and, whoſe. actions 
N agree with the aſſurances, be bas giuen, 
And we. think, it necefſury to. complete 
this character, not only, that, a man's 
declarations be literally, true, - and; bis 
prarniles, be in ſoma ſenſe fulfdled, but 


| that bath, core ſpond to the ideas, or ex- 


pectations, Which he intendad tu raiſe. 
Fhat this quality may be am ee ck to 
belong to the Supreme Being. no ona will 
doult, who reflects for a moment upon 
the various ways in /w hichi he: der lanes his 

5 putpoſes 


— 
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pur poſes atid wilt to mak fHL⅛G By form- 
ing different beiugs with different caps“ 
cities; and placing them in differetit ſituu- 
tions} he has preſetibed to each order 


their reſpective obiegs of purfüit 1] 
methods of acting; Whence the law 6f 


their nature becorfies fo them the law of 
God. Among ratioha al beings; w Rerever 


the'Gitat Ruler bas eftdMiffetf a mani 


action ant bertam ch ere „Whether 


agreeable or painful, he has Hereim fhẽWñ 
his pleaſure that ſueh a touff® of ach 
ſhould be pi fued of dvoide#; ant? this 
ſettled order of things, i che inbral 
Woridy has att the force att ohligatiörr 
of æ poſitive command or  proRiBKidn/ 


Ty In bke matmer, if it has pleated! rb Su 
peeme Beiig to raiſe in tis hide ef ell 


7: perfuztion of he Divine' authority of 


. 
* 


from Gd: and to 6of fir that per ſua n 
by ſufficient teſtimeny, tue def b WHICH" 
ſuch a Divine meſſta ger delwers is uff 
. 943 4 f C 4  queſtionably 


- 
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queſtionably to be received as a mani- 
feſtation of the Divine will. In all theſe. 
caſes, we may as juſtly conſider the Al- 
mighty as making declarations to man- 
kind, as if he were to ſpeak to them 
by an audible. voice from heaven. And, 
ſince, in theſe communications, the Deity 
muſt neceſſarily be either true aud faith- 
| ful, or otherwiſe, we have ſufficient: 
ground for at leaſt conceiving of him 
under the character of the Faithful God. 
And that this character does in fact be- 
long to him, is a point which-it will by | 
no Means be difficult to eſtabliſh, . 
If any thing can be pronounced with 
certainty reſpecting the Divine nature, it 
is, ſurely this, that it muſt bo — 
in, D to Hanan, nat 


| 9 be endble, 3 3 | 
auality which is more. diſgraceful even to 


human nature than a propenſity to falſe- 


hood. gd is it univerſally; eſtccajed: 
Vie 1 7 . * 


/ 
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the higheſt indignity that can be offered: 


to any man to give him the lie, but be- 


cauſe a diſpoſition to lying is always re- 
garded as an indication of a baſe and ſer - 


vile ſpirit? And ſhall that which is 


contemptible among men, be imputed to 


that Being who is the ſtandard of excel- 
lence, and the ſource of all perfection? 
The ſuppoſition is as abſurd, as the aſ- 


ſertion would be impious. 


We may, moreover, infer this mom n 
attribute of the Divine nature from thoſe; 
natural perſections which are manifeſted | 


in his works. If we could ſuppoſe the 


Deity to deviate from truth or to violate | 
his word, it muſt be from ſome cauſe or 
motive. which cannot exiſt in a Being: 


poſſeſſed of uncontroulable power, perfect 


knowledge, and unerring wiſdom. Men 

are tempted. to falſehood by the _ 
henſion of -incurring ſome evil, or tge 
deſire of obtaining ſome benefit: 3 


nipotence cannot fear, and Infinite Por- 
e cannot hope. With reſpect to 
| promiſes, 
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promiſes, if we could ſuppoſè the Su- 
preine Being to fail in accomplithing; 
theſe, it muſt either be through incon- 
ſideration and precipitaticy in making. 
them, through fo: get fulneſs after they c 
_ made, through ROI 
of through the Want of 


Beſides 
theſe, n other cauſes of the Wetten er 
4 promiſs can b& conchiv d. Bur none 
of theſe can poſſibly ſubſiſt in the Divine 


mich A Being, perfect im wiſdotm, can 
never promis any thing which wontd Be 
unßt, or ever with to obdrge-his-pur-' 
poſe an ommſcient Being cal never fail 
d acοmplu his parpoſs through inat- 
tontion; and 4 Being goſſeffed of onanipo-" 
tene cannot be at à loſs for means to 
eecute his deſigiis and engage mentbz. 
N is whelly unnereſſavy to advance! 
 furvber aagunente om id cledy's;potie y 
oni the. ptineiples w hieh huue bee laid! 
daun, we may admit it . a oerta 
truth, that the: Lord our God is a faiths - 
e „% God is not a man, that he 
litter | ſhould 
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ſhould lie; nor the fon of man, that be 
not do it? hath he ſpoken, and will he 
not make it good? He will not fuffer 
his faithfulneſs to fail; nor alter W 
which is gone out of his lips. 

If any enpreſſtons occur in the: holy 
eee which any ſeerns to contradidt 


this doftrme, there can be no doubt thae 


they ought to be, and. it will conmonty 


be found, that they eaſily may be explain. | 
cd in a manner perfectiy oon ſiſteut with 


tt When Godd is ſaid, in the prophecy 
of Jonah, 0 have reperited hits of the 
evil with: which he had threatened: Nite» 
veh, we are to underftand the exprefiions 
as intimating, not that he failed to en. 


cute bis threatening through inconflaney; 


but that the threateniug having been itt 
its nature conditionat, when the Nine- 


vites through their reperifance eraſed tu 


ae eure puniſhitterts, + va 
ence agaittſt them was reverſed; 4 


ſubject, 


K every üer non his | 


” 
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ſubject, it is only neceſſary to conſider 

the nature of a threatening as the ſanftion 
of a law, interided to intimate what is to 


be expected, if the offence againſt which 


it is directed be committed. The threat- 
ening does indeed ſuppoſe, that, if the 


offence take place, the puniſhment will 


ſollow; and it would be an impeachment 
of the veracity of the Supreme Lawgiver, 
and would ſeem to defeat the ends of the 
Divine government, to ſuppoſe that the 
threatened puniſhment would, in any 


_ eaſe, not be inflifted upon impenitent 
offenders. But ſince the end of threaten- 


ing is not the infliction, but the preven- 


tion of puniſhment, the threatening may, 


without any impeachment of veracity, be 
reverſed, when the crime againſt which it 
is denounced is either not committed, or 


is ſincerely repented of. The Divine 


rhreatenings are to be underſtood in the 
conditional ſenſe in which the prophet 
Jeremiah repreſents them: At what 
ante I hall peak concerning « cation 
in! | and 
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and concerning a kingdom, to pluck up, 
and to pull down, and to deſtroy it; if 
that nation againſt whom I have pro- 
nounced turn from their evil ways, then 
will-I repent of the evil that I thought 


do do them.“ 


Having thus eſtabliſhed the doctrine of 
the Divine. faithfulneſs; and obviated the 
objections which might ſeem to lie againſt 


it, let us proceed to the practical im- 


provement of the important and delight- 
ful truth, that . our e 2 


faithful God. 


1 * * 


doQrine of the text to confide, with per- 


fect aſſurance, in the-Divine en 


and promiſes. 


Since our Almighty Creatve i is a deve 
of perfect veracity, we may aſſure out- 
ſelves, that whatever he hath clearly 
taught, whether by the conſtitution of 


human nature, by the eſtabliſhed order 
of proyidence, or by expreſs. revelation, 


* 


- 
: as . 
0 
. 
- 
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as we have ſeen that we have the cleareſt 
reaſons for admitting, that God cannot 
intend to dective his creatures, it muſt 
follow, that we may fafely rely upon the 
report of our ſenſes and feelings, examined 
and corrected by the underſtanding which 
God hath given us; and that, gif we are 
impoſed upon in things which concern our 
well-being, it is through precipitancy and 
prejudice, and not through any defect in 
the conſtitution of our nature. In like 
manner, in whatever other ways the Al- 
mighty hath ſpoken to us, whether in the 
ordinary diſpenſations of his providence, 
or by divine inftruftors, who have been 
appointed to enlighten the world, we 
ſhould receive his communications with 
entire confidence, W n * 
his word ir truth. 

Wi may —— 1 be #66 | 


trine of the divine veratity, that whatever 
a expectations the Almighty: has raiſed by 


the ſtructure of the human mind, by the 
2 courſe of events, or by expreſs 
8 revelation, 


i 


that love him, and keep his gommands 


their confidence: in God without .waver- 
ing: for he is faithful who hath pramiſed. 
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revelation, will he accompliſhed. Every 


expectation raiſed in this manner may 
juſtly. be gonſidęred in the light of 8 pro- 
m/e, or covenant; and thoſe bleſſings 
which (God promiſes to his creatures gre 
juſtly ſtiled in Scripture ſure mercies; for 
the aocompliſhment is ſecured by the 


' eternal and immutable perfactions of his- 


nature. In our expectatians from aur 


fellow-ereaturcs, however realonable, wo 
may poſbbly be diſappeinted : for they ace 


fallible and mutable. But the premiſe of 
God is ſyre: his covenant ſtandeth faſt 
fr ever. © Know yo, that. the Lord thy 
keepeth covenant and marcy with them 


ments, to a thauſang generations. 
Let the piqus ſervants of Gad hald faſt 


Let neither the appearance of improbabin 
ty, nor the delay or diſtance of accam- 
ihment, lead you to entertain a doubt 


7 Li a of 
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af this performance of che MM 
— miles. * 

Has he encouraged you to ny that 
he will in the iflue cauſe all things to 
work together for good to thoſe who love 
him? Let not preſent gloomy appearances 

lead you to diſtruſt the kindneſs of his de- 

figns. What though you may he at pre- 

| ſent ſurrounded with ' difficulties, from - 
which you can ſee no way of eſcape; and 
oppreſſed with afflictions, which ſeem 

almoſt too heavy for human nature to 
ſupport; let not your heart be caſt down, 

or your ſpirit be diſquieted within you: 
dut ſtill hope in God; for you ſhall yet 
praiſe him who is the health of your coun- 
tenance, and- your God. Remember, that 
his thoughts are not as our thoughts, nor 
bis ways as our ways; but that as the 

heavens are high above the earth, ſo are 

bis thoughts and ways above ours: and 

that though his judgments are unſearch- - 
able, and his ways paſt finding out, righte- 

* and mercy are the everlaſting 

- -, foundations 
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foundations of his throne. In all your 
troubles caſt your care upon him, with a 
firm perſuaſion that he careth for you; 
aud that, though many are the afflictions 
of the righteous, the Lord will n | 

bim out of them all. | 
Are we taught by the goſpel of Chriſt 
to expect a reſurrection from the dead: 
and aſſured by our Saviour, who ſpake to 
mankind in the name of God, that all who 


are in their graves ſhall hear the voice of 


the Son of Man, and hall come forth? 
Let us not ſuppoſe it an impoſſible thing, 
that they who are ſleeping in the duſt of 
the earth ſhould be called to life, and 
crowned with immortal vigbur. Habe 


we not heard, have we not known, that 


the everlaſting God, the Lord, the Creator 
of the ends of the earth, fainteth not; 
neither is weary ! Why ſhould we doubt, 
chat he who firſt formed the body of mati 
out of the duſt of the ground, can at the 
reſurreQion give him a body as he pleaſes? 
Shall it be thought a thing incredible, that 

Vor- I. D | be 


\ 
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he who brought the vaſt and goodly ſyſ- 
tem of nature inta being, and who breathed 
into man tho breath of life, ſhould raiſe 
bounds to Omnipotence, and to ſay to the 
Mäoſt High Hitherto canſt thou ga, 
but no further; let us confide in the 
aſſuranees of the goſpel, that this cor- 
ryptible ſhall hereafter put on incorrup- 
tion, and . n 2 o in 
un. ncht T «+ 4:1 
Hach God. whe cannot hog ins 
eternal if through Jeſys Chriſt our Lord? 
Let no falſe notions of the meanneſs of 
human nature, on the one hand; nor any 
Exalted c of the vaſt: felicity 
which. muſt be included in an immortal 
happy exiſtence, on the other, incline us 
to doubt cancerning the completion of 
the promiſe. Our future happineſz is not 
to be limited by our deſerts, but is to 
proceed from the free favour and rich | 
bounty of God, whoſe mercy is ever 
News ee, WF; ſhould 
| f e 


mn 
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we entertain a doubt, that the ſame Divine 
Power which at firſt brought us into be- 
ing, and which continually upholds us in 
life, can ſuſtain us in exiſtence, through 
any the moſt diſtant period of future du- 
tation? or that the ſame goodneſs which 
induces him to make us happy-at preſent, 
will incline him to preſerve us in being, 
and perpetuate our happineſs, through- 
dut eternity? Since our Maker hath in- 
ſtamped upon our minds, in their iutellec- 
tual and moral capacities, an itnage of his 
own eternal nature; and fince he hath 
ſent his Son Jeſus Chriſt into the world 
to bring life and immortality to light; let 
us confide in the protniſe of eternal life a8 
a faithful ſaying, and give all diligence to 
prepare ourſelves for that felicity, to the 
hope of which the God of all unn 


called us 

„Be it, however, remembered, Pray 
pogo ſo far to preſutne upon the pro- 
miſe. of God, as to imagine that it will, be 
_ fulfilled with reſpect to any of us, if we 

3 to 9 with the condition of 
D 3 the 
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| the mise. If thou wilt enter into 
life,” faith our Saviour, keep the com · 


mandments.“ This is the indiſpenſable 
condition of the Chriſtian covenant: and 


no man, who. refuſes, to comply with ſo . | 


| reaſonable a requiſition, can have any juſt 
ground to complain that God is unfaith - 
ful in denying him the blefing which. he 
Has promiſed only to the righteous. Nay, 
it may be added, that the Divine veracity . 
itſelf precludes the expectation of future 
happineſs on any other terms; for the 
ſame voice which hath promiſed glory, 
honour, and immortality, to every man 
that worketh good, hath alſo denounced 
indignation : and Wrath, tribulation and 
anguiſh, upon every ſoul of man that 
worketh evil: and we have no right to 
queſtion the threatening, more/than the, 
promiſe, of Omnipotence. Alen 
Lord be long ſuffering to us - ward, not 
willing that any ſhould periſh, but that all 
| ſhould come to the knowledge of the 
4 hs oy of ys retribution will . 
"come, 


" 2 
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come, in which the wicked will be 
doomed to everlaſting deſtruction. Where- 
fore, beloved, ſeeing that ye look for ſuch 
things, be diligent, that ye may be found 


bk your Judge in peace, without ſpot; and 


dlameleſs ; and having conſcientiouſly en- 
deavoured to keep the commandinients of 
God, live in the joyful expectation of the 
promiſed felicity/ Under all the troubles 
of this life, let the promiſe of eternal hap- 
pineſs afford you good hope and ſtrong 


| conſolation ; and in the hour of death 


commit your ſpirits into the hands of your 
merciſul and faithful Creator, loclcing for 
the bleſſed hope and the glorious appear- 
jung of the v. Gol. nnn, | 
| Jeſus Chriſt. at, 03 3:15 106 agtalwans: 
Lady, let vs kern, Mont the ae | 
of the'Divine faithfulneſs, to be ourſelves | 


diese and Faithfol boch towards God and 


; me 1. man oe ate. 25 it tai Tt 
An ippealto Heaven voi oath appears 
peculiarly ſolemn, when it is conſidered, 


that in this act of religion e call the Qod 
5 4 Fry D 3 : of 


_, religianas@fvleran protniſe, by which wa 
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al truib to atteſi that wo ſpeak the truth, 
I is i upoſſible to goaceive any obligation 
moro ſacred than this; nor auy higher in · 
gignity which can be offered to the gu · 


eme Being than perjury; - But it is nat 


merely in an oath that We bind ourſelves 
to truth and faithfulneſs] towards er 
Maker, but in every pious veſolution and 
_ purpoſe which we: form in his preſence, 
Whether we voluntarily /take upon ours - 
. ſelves the praſeſſiam of religion in the 
ardinances. of. Chꝛiſtianity, or ia | folenan 
temmination to abey the: will of: God, we 
ought te conſider theſe eternal acts 


acknowledge our aſſent to the/eternal Jaw 
of reaſan. ind bind ourfelyey. to. comply 
with: the condition. upon which che, Di. 
Vine promiſe of eternal hife, is, ſuſpended. 
If, after ſuch engagements, we continua | 
_ tolive in the violation of the Divine laws, 
— (Let 


* 
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us, then, remember the vows of God 
| Which are upon us, atid ſay with the pious 
Pfalmiſt “ I have ſworn, and 1 wil 
perform it, that 1 will keep all © 
righteous judgtments .... 
Let us, moreover, eee 
the Divine vetacity iu aff our trauſactions 
with each other. It is an eſſential part of 
the character of the good man, that if he 
fweareth to his own hurt, he changetft 


1 8 not. The law of truth Is in his heart, 


undd deceit atid falſehbod have tis hace in 
Nis Words. Whit re thitikes, Be ſpeaks? 
what he Prottes, he petfortne:”" Thür 
we” may the": there 1 aiftharge 
this part of our duty, we thoutd be care- 
ful” not to enter into any engage ments 
which we canndt fulfit without fabje@itis# 
ourſelves to great, alick otherwile unne- 
ceffity, inconvenience. But haviug bound 
otrfelves by à fofemt prorrtifd, We are 
under indiſpenſable obligations to execute 
it faithfully, in all caſes which would not 
imply a violation of the prior obligations 
of moral duty. 
D 4 7 9 


40 On tbe Faithſulneſs of Go. 
In fine, if we wiſh to become followers 
of the God of truth, we muſt in all our 
. Hdevyotions worſhip him in ſincerity and in 
truth; ſincerely intending that obedience 
to his will which we profeſs: ourſelves re- 
ſolved to maintain: in the whole of our 
lives we muſt ſteadily adhere to the pious 
reſolutions and purpoſes we expreſs in our 
Prayers; and in our daily intercourſe with 
other We muſt refrain from every 
kind of falſehood and diſſimulation; faith 
fully execute every truſt z ſtrily adhere 
to our engagements; and, in all. things, 
obey that eternal law of truth which is 
the rule by which the actions of all good 
beings, even of God himſelf, are directed. 
Lie not one to another,” faith the 
apoſtle Paul, ** ſeeing that ye have put * 
che old man with his deeds, and bave-p 5 
on the new man, which is rene we 10 
knowledge after the . s that 
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Great _ morvellan are thy works, Lord 
Fs 5 8 God Almighty! 7 | 
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5 r . hg, thi P 
of the impreſſion which the gran- 
deur and beauty of nature are adapted to 
make upon our minds, is prevented oer 
effced by familiarity. The magnificent 
ſcenery of the material world firſt pre- 
ſents itſelf to our ſenſes, at a period of life 
when we are incapable of reflection; and 
afterwards opens upon our underſtandings 
in ſuch detached pottions, and by ſuch 
flow gradations, as almoſt entirely to pte- 
| Elude the lively emotions of ſurpriſe, = 
 adrmiration. Hence we are too apt to wan | 


5244 7 "et 231 , 
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der over the well-known objects around 
us, however grand and ſublime, however 
beautiful,, or however inſtructive, with | 
the vacant eye of inattention. Whilſt Na- 


ture is perpetually proclaiming, through 


all her works, that there is a Power above 


us, and that the Being who made and 
| governs all things is great, and wiſe, and 
good, beyond our moſt exalted concep- 
tions, we are too often inclined to receive 
her report with the careleſſneſs and E 


out tale. 10 2 26" 180 


To ET in r meaſure, for 
the inconvenience which unapoidabiy 
ariſes from, t the frequency with which the 
objects of Au come under the notice 
our ſenſes, With out. leading our minds to 
the contemplation of its great Author, it 
is neceſſary that we ſometimes make it 8 
our deliberate and ſerious bubgeſs 8 to 05 
vey the world i in | which \ we dwell, ag the 
workmanthip of the] Lord d God Almighty, 
We ſhould N the ordinary ap- 

pearauces 
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pearances of grandeur. and beauty in the 
heavens, and the carth, not merely to 
afford an elegant entertainment to the 
imagination, or to gratify a refined and 
cultivated. taſte, but to fix in our minds a 


deep and habitual impreſſion of thaſe . 


ſentiments of veneration, and gratitude, 
with which the Intelligent Source of all 
that is great and good ought ever ta be 
regarded. 

It is one of the greateſt advantages 
which we derive from the advancement 
of natural knowledge, that by giving us 
mare extenſive and accurate views of na- 


ture in its ſeveral departments, it furniſhes 


us with innumerable illuſtrations of the 


power, the wiſdom, and the goodneſs, of 


the Supreme Being, Which are wholly 
unknown to vulgar ar uninformed minds, 

and conſequently tends to correct and £4 
vate our conceptians of him, whom, after 
out utmoſt exertions, we ſhall never find 
out to perfection. To content ourſelves 


wi merely obſerving t the N 


| 
| 
| 
| 


— of the Works of Gol. 
and inveſtigating the laws, of the material 
world, without applying our obſervations 
to the purpoſes of religion, would be to 
deprive outſelves of one of the moſt va- 
luable fruits of philoſophy. Every object 
in nature which is adapted to awaken our 
curioſity, excite our admiration, or afford 
us pleaſure, becomes doubly intercſtitig, 
when' it is contemplated” as the work of 
God. Allow me, then, at this time, to 
conduct you through 2 general ſurvey of 
the material*creation under this character, 
and to lay before you ſuch barticulars re- 
ſpecting the grandeur, the beauty, the 
f variety, the'mutual relation, and the u, 
of the Divine works, as may ſerve to 
ſtrengthen your pious ſentiments; and to 
call from your lips the language of de- 
voilt admitation Great and marvellous 
are thy works, Lord God Almighty! th 
; * The characters of grandeur and mag · 
nilicence are fo legibly inſcribed upon the 
general face of nature, that the moſt vh- 
fai vght eye cannot fail to read them, not 
the 
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the moſt uncultivated i imagination to con- 
template them with admiration. The ſur- 
face of the earth, conſidered merely as a. 


vaſt picture drawn by the hand of Nature, 


exhibits ſcenes adapted to excite emotions 


of ſublimity. Plains, whoſe extent ex- 


ceeds the limits of human viſion 3 moun- 
tains, whoſe ſides are embrowned with 
craggy rocks, and whoſe majeſtic. ſum- 


mits hide themſelves in the clouds; ſeas, 


whoſe ſpreading waters. unite far diſtant 
countries ; and oceans, which begird the 


vaſt globe itſelf, are objects, at all times, 
ſtriking to the imagination. If from the 


earth we lift up our eyes on high, new 


ſcenes of magnificence demand our at= 


tentive admiration: the glorious ſun, the 
eye and ſoul of this material world, poſs 
ſeſſing his ſeat amidſt the vaſt expanſe, 
and ſpreading light and heat through the 


world and, in their turn, the numberleſs 


lamps of night illumiriating the Kran- 
ment with their native fires. 


Py * 
* = 
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Let 
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N Let the great powers of nature be 
dtougzt into action, and till more ſublime 
and awful appearances riſe to our view. 


Let woods and foreſts ' wave before the 


ftormy winds ; let Ocean heave from 
| his extended bed,“ and roll his threaten- 

ing billows to the ſky; let volcanos pour 
forth pillars of ſmoke and melted torrents 
from their fiery caverns; let lightnings. 
art their livid fires through the ſky, 
whilſt thunders roar among the burſting 
clouds; what imagination ſhall remain 
unimprefled with emotions We admiration 
mingled with terror? 

A lively ſenſe of eral 90 ſublimity 
is naturally produced by ſcenes like theſe, 
even in uninformed and uncultivated 
minds. But to the man whom - phils- 
ſophy has taught to penetrate beyond the 
furface of things, and to difcoyer the prin- 

eiples and laws of nature, the works of 
God appear till more grand and fublime. 
Every individual body in nature is con- 
88 | ſidered, 
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| Gdered, by the man thus enlightened, as 
. preſerved in its form by the uniform action 
of one power or principle by which its 
parts are held together. By another uni- 
verſal power, he obſerves all the bodies 

upon this earth tending towards its cen- 

ter; and, comparing the laws by which 

this attracting power is found to operate, 

with the well-known motions: of the 
heavenly bodies, he finds that this ſingle 
principle is ſufficient to account for theſe 
motions; and conſequently infers, from 
analogy, that this power, uniformly ex- 
erted, forms the grand chain which unites 

the ſeveral parts of the univerſe in one 
ſyſtem. Hence he derives an inexpref 
fibly ſublime conception of that Great Be- 
ing who is the ſeat of this principle, and 
the ſource of its operation. The man who 
is thus enlightened by the ſtudy of nature, 
ſees this earth as a globe of vaſt magni- 
with a degree of rapidity much greater 


than 
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than has ever been produced by human 
force or art: at the ſame time he ſees 
other globes, ſome leſs, and others much 
larger, than the earth, revolving with in- 
conceivable rapidity round the ſun, as their 
common center, at diſtances ſo great that, 


though they may be expreſſed in numbers, 


they far exceed the utmoſt ſtretch of the 
human imagination. This ſet of planets, 
which he knows to have, with our 
earth, a common relation to the ſuh⸗ he 
very reaſonably. concludes. to be a ſyſtem 
of worlds, all: peopled with ſuitable inha- 
bitants, and all deriving ſupplies of light 
and heat from the ſane ſource. Extend- 


ung his views beyond this ſyſtem, and 


finding, from obſervation, that the fixed 
. ſtars are in themſelves luminous bodies, 
and that their diſtance from the earth is 
ſo much greater than that of the planets 
be concludes, upon the moſt probable 
. grounds, that thoſe ſparkling gems m_ | 
7 : ee 
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deck the robe of night, are not placed in 
the heavens merely for the convenience 

of this earth; but are; like our glotious 
luminary, ſuns to their reſpective ſyſtetns 
of Worlds. And, finally, when by the 
aſſiſtance of art he is enabled to diſcover 
iunumerable ſtars hitherto unobſerved, he 
judges that he has better ground than 
mere conjecture for thinking, that ſuns 
and worlds are extended through the 
immeuſe regions of ſpace infinitely). be- 
vyond all human calculation or conception. 
How ſublime the ideal how much are 
we indebted to that kind of philoſophy 
which has put us 1n-poſſeflion'of-it/! efpe- 
_ cially, nce it has not left the great fabric 
it has diſcovered; without an inhabitant— 
ſince it has inſtructed us, on the cleareſt 
principle of reaſon, that of aſſiguing to 
every effect an adequate cauſe, that this 


immenſe, this glorious univerſe, is the ha- N | 


5 bitation of One Great Being, who framed, h 


n pervades, who animates, who go- 55 
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verns-the whole! How- reaſonable is it 
that this univerſe, which is the manſion 
of the Divinity, ſhould be the temple in 
which all created beings ſhould; in one 
triamphant chorus, unite to ſay Great 
amd marvellous are thy works, O Lord 
God Al mighty!“ Hallelujah! for the Lord 
God Omnipotent reign et) 
But we muſt deſcend from theſe lofty 
conceptions, to turn our attention to ſeve- 
rat other leading characters of the works 
of God. Of theſe, that which, next in 
order; eomes under our notiee, is bratty.. 


The ſentäment by which we are de- 


lighted 'with whatever is beautiful, is not 
leſs natural than that by which we admire 
wWhatever'is grand ant ſablime; nor has 
The Author of nature leſs Hberally pro- 


vided for its gratification.” To that 


this part of my fobje@, I wigtit cull the 
Fen flowers which poetry or Paint- 

| aye” gathered from the lap of Na- 
. 1 might Tead you, in imagination, | 
3 6 | | through 


- 
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through ſome rich and varied landſcape, 
Where your eye ſhould be delighted with 
verdant meads and flowery lawns, and 
your ear ſoothed with the murmur of 
ſtreams, or enchanted with the muſic of 
the groves. I thight repreſent before you, 
in ſucceffion, the diverſified beauties of 

cheerful Spring, of fruitful Summer, of 
f plenteous Autumn, and of Winter cloth - | 
dl in her ſilver robe of ſnow. I tight 
conduct you through the leading elaſſes of 
the vegetable and animal world, and ell 
vpon you to remark in each the diſtint᷑t 
beauties, of colour, form, proportion, ani- 
mated motion; and grace. But this is a 
detail which your own imaginations will 
eaſily ſupply. Let it ſaffice, then, upon 
this head, to remark, in general, that the 
colouting of beauty, which is ſo liberally 
ſpread over the productions of nature, are 
as real, though not perhaps ſuch ſtriking, 

proofs.of the power, wiſdom, and good» 

A Wren , as the lines | 

u E 2 | of 
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of grandeur and ſublimity ; and that, 
therefore, we ought not to overlook his 
band in the former more than in the 
latter. If we may be allowed to apply the 
language of human arts to the works of 
God, we may truly ſay, that whilſt the 
great conception of the Almighty Artiſt 
appears in the grand outline of nature, 
Bit et pencil alſo glows in every flower. 
Whilſt, therefore, we find an elegant and 
moſt laudable amuſement, m ſtudying or 
imitating the beauties, of nature, let us 
ſometimes raiſe a thought of admiration 
and gratitude to him who hath created 
every thing beautiful in its ſeaſon.” 
To thoſe who, whilſt they are ambitious, 
of cultivating a taſte for whatever is ſub- 


lime or. beautiful in the productions of 


nature or of art, forget the firſt Source of 
beauty and of {kill, the forcible and ele- 
gant language of the Author of the Book: | 


of . Wiſdom may be properly applied 
Sorely vain are all men by nature who: 


Ea.) - Ky | 1 Are 


* 
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are ignorant of God, and could not, out of 
the things that are ſeen, know bim that 


is: neither by conſidering the works, did 
they acknowledge the Work-maſter; but 


deemed either fire, or wind, or the ſwift 


air, or the circle of the ſtars, or the vio- 
lent water, or the lights of heaven, to 


be the gods which govern the world. 


With whoſe beauty if they, being de- 
lighted, took them to be gods, let them 
know how much better the Lord of them 


is: for the firſt Author of beauty hath 
created them; or, if they were aſtoniſhed 
at their power and virtue, let them un- 


O derſtand by them, how much mightier 


he is that made them. For by the great- 
neſs and beauty of the creatures, .propor- 


tionally the Maker of them is ſeen. 


© The variety which appears in nature, 
is the offspring, not of confuſion, but of 
order. Though the forms of individual 
| beings are ipfinitely diverſi fied, fo that it 
is perhaps impoſſible to find, in the whole 


8 
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compaſs of nature, two organized bodies 
perfectly alike, yet, amidſt this boundleſs 
variety, we may obſerve the moſt _ per- 
fect regularity. This regularity is of 
two kinds, that of gradation, and that of 
arrangement. That of gradation chiefly 
appears in animated nature, where beings 
poſſeſs different powers and faculties 
through a long ſucceſſion, each holding 
his proper place in the ſcale of excellence. 
That of arrangement prevails th rough the 

whole viſible world ; each individual poſe 
ſeſſing ſome qualities or characters, in 
common with ſome others, which enable 
the ſpectator. to conſider them as belongs 
ing tothe ſame ſpecies or kind; and each 
ſpecies partaking with ſome others of 
common appearances, by means of which 
they may be claſſed under ſome general 
deſcrigtion ; till, at length, we a: zrive at 
the three comprehenſive diviſic 1008, under 
which all the bodies which belong to this 
earth are commonly artanged, animals, 


vegetables, and minerals, Under which- © 
ſoever 
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ſoever of theſe: views we contemplate 
| the objects around us, we muſi be ſtruck 
with the perception of that pleaſure which 
ariſes, from regulated variety. If we at- 


tempt to trace the ſcale of life, in this 


world, from the ſhell-fiſh, which is fixed 
to the ſpot which produced it, and ap- 
pears to poſſeſs no other ſenſe than that 

of feeling, through all the ſtages of exiſt- 


ence, rifing one above another, by ſteps 


ſcarcely . perceptible, in their capacities 
for enjoyment and action, till We reach 
the human ſpecies, to whom Providenee 


hath evidently aſſigned the firſt place ; 


on this terreſtrial globe : if, from man, 
we riſe in imagination through. various 
orders of intellectual being, till we reach 
thoſe exalted powers who are honoured 
with the firſt ſtation beneath the Eternal 
Throne, what an amazing variety of 
exiſtence, of capacity, of enjoyment, ſhall 
we find in paſſing from nothing to man 
from man to God ! Or if, 'availing our- 
ny: of the obſervations of naturaliſts 


E 4 upon 
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upon the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
-kingdoms, we become acquainted with 
the ſeveral claſſes of beaſts and birds, 
and fiſhes, and inſects, of trees and ſhrubs, 
of metals and ſtones, earths and waters, 
which are found and deſcribed among 
the productions of nature upon the face 
of this globe, how ſhall we be ſtruck 
with aſtoniſnment at the ſurvey! If 
-withal we contemplate theſe varieties in 
nature as reſulting from the inexhauſtible 
contrivance and unerring ſkill of one great 
| Artificer, what abundant cauſe ſhall we 
find. for faying, 0 Lord, how mapifold 
are thy works! in w iſdom _ haſt made 
them = 

Amidſt the boundleſs variety of the 
works of God, let it alſo be conſidered, 
as another character by which they are 
diſtinguiſhed, that there every where 
ſubſiſts between them a mutual compecron 
and dependence. — 

The law of mutual a 0 

1 univerſally 
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univerſally prevails, that through all the 
parts of nature which come under our 
notice, and probably throughout the crea- 


tion, there is not to be found a ſingle 


inſulated, unconnected, being. It is true, 
in nümberſeſs inſtances, that the parts of 
the material world are dependent upon 
each other for their preſervation, The 
nouriſhment « of plants is the joint labour 
of the ſan and air, earth and water; and 
even the continuance of their ſeveral 


ſpecies requires that plants of the ſame 


order be aſſociated in the ſame ſoil. Ani- 

mals depend upon vegetables, or upon ani- 
mals of an inferior ſize or lower order, 
for their ſypport ;. and in their reſpective 
claſſes are often mutually ſubſervient to 
eich other. Man, the lord of this lower 
creation, requires large ſupplies from the 


vegetable, animal, and mineral kingdoms, 


for his ſupport, defence, convenience, an 

amuſement ; and in return is under the 

* of cultivating the carth, and of 
| | nn. 
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protecting and providing for the creatures 
Whoſe ſervices he needs. Among men, 
every relation of ſociety is a mode of de- 
| pendence, and all the offices of ſocial life 
are reciprocal acts of kindneſs. As in 

the human body, the eye cannot ſay to 
the hand, I have no need of thee,—nor 
again, the head, 1 have no need of you; ; 
ſo in the general body of ſociety, no 
individual can claim independence on his 
btethren. None of us liveth to him- 
ſielf.“ In fine, the whole material world 
appears to be one general ſyſtem, all the 
parts of which are held together by one. 
eommon law of attraction; and the whole 
intellectual world may be juſtly conſider- 
ed as one vaſt ſociety, the members of 
Which are reciprocally utiited by the 
common bond of benevolence. | Thus - 
are all the creatures of God bound to 
| each other by the chain of mutual de- 
pendence. And let us not forget to add, 
that the firſt link of this chain is n 


a. 
* 


Fu 
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to the footſtool of the Almighty's throne. 
Of him are all things, and by him * 
things ſubſiſt. | 

"The laſt character of the ik af 
God, to which I ſhall at preſent direct 
your thoughts, is UziLITY. : 

If the value of every work depends. 
upon the importance of the end it is 
deſigned to anſwer, and the degree al 
perfection with which it accompli 
that end, the works of God are glorjays. - 
aud excellent, and, to fay all in one word, 
worthy of, their Author. The beſt de- 
ſign which, can be conceived is that of 
producing happineſs. The moſt exalted. 
conception which can be ſuppoſed to en- 
ter into the Divine mind is that of bleſſ- 
ing a univerſe. Tbis vaſt: aud exalted 
deſign is written in legible. charaQers: 
upon the whole face of nature. Every. 
intelligent, every percipient being, is, by 
the ſtructure of his frame and the facul- 
ties with which he is endued, created for 
ee Abnotaat: proviſion, is made 
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in the material world, and in the general 
nature and tendencies of things for pro- 
duceing univerſal felicity. We may there- 
fore "reaſonably preſume, that every oc- 
currence which ſeems at preſent to in- 
terrupt this great deſign, is only a tem- 
porary appearance, which, for want of 
ſeeing the Whole extent of the Divine 
plan, we cannot explain, and that all 
| partial evil will terminate in untverſal 
good. Conſequently, when we; obſerve 
the great operations of nature affording 
life, convenience; enjoyment, to the un- 
merous inhabitants of the world, we 
may, without heſitation, conclude the 
works of God to be, in the nobleſt and 
moſt perfect ſenſe of the term, uſeful, 
When we obſerve, that the eye is formed 
for ſeeing, and the ear for hearing, that 
every ſenſe and every faculty has its 
proper enjoyment, and that nature is a 
vaſt ſtore-houſe, richly furniſhed with 
every thing to gratify the ſenſes, and to 
_ contentment and gladneſs through 
| | the 


— 
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the heart, we ought to -infer concerns 
ing the works of God, not only that 
they are executed with infinite ſkill, but 
they are wiſely adapted to accompliſh the 
purpoſes of infinite benevolence. - It is 
not only true that God hath made alt 
things for their uſe, but _ every 

ereature of God is good.“ 40 
Alter this ſurvey: of the 5 cha- 
racters of the works of God, which of 
us will not be diſpoſed to adopt with de- 
vout 4 the bee . en. 18 our per 
vine Poet: A | 3 


Theſe are bn glorious works, Parent of good! 2 
Almighty! thine, this univerſal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair ! thyfelf how wondrous then? 
Unſpeakable ! who ſit'ſt above theſe heavens 
To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen 

Jn theſe thy loweſt works: yet theſe declare 

Thy goodneſs beyond thought and power Divine! 


Study the works of nature for a higher 
_ purpoſe than merely to furniſh you with 
an amuſing employment for your leifure 
hours, or with W topics of onter- 
rr ; | | taining 
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taining converſation. Let philoſophy 
conduct you to the temple of religion. 
Contemplate the objects aud productions 
of nature as the great and marvellous 
works of Almighty God. And let the 
contemplation confirm your faith in his 
Being and Providence, exalt your con- 
ceptions of his nature, and lead you not 
to look up to him with ſuperſtitious 
terror, or to approach him with fanatical 
familiarity or myſtical enthuſiaſm, but, 
at all times, to think and to ſpeak of him, 
and to worſhip him, with all reverence 
as TRE FIRST 1 22 IN THE Un- 
VERSE. 4s i ug 858 i 
dun be to Gal fr over! Amen, 
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* Marrow xiii. 44. 
The e of hankes 0 10 unto 


tregſure bid in a field; which, ' when. 


2 mas hath found, he hideth, and for 


i eee ee and ſelleth all that be 


bath and ent that l 


Ix the — rente ende in 
this chapter, our Saviour had deſcribed 


the different reception which his doc» | 
trine would meet with from men of dif- 


ferent characters; foretold the mixture 
of good and bad men which ſhould 
afterwards be found in his church, and 
7 — ſeparation which * finally be 

made 
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made between them; and repreſented 
the future ſpread of his goſpel, from the 
ſmalleſt beginnings, till it ſhould extend- 


its influence and authority through the 


world. He proceeds, in this parable, to 
inſtruct his diſciples, that the religion 
which he was about to eſtabliſh would be 
an ineſtimable bleſſing to mankind. This 
point he illuſtrates, by two ſimilitudes. 
He firſt compares the kingdom of heaven, 
or the Chriſtian religion, to a treaſure 
f bid. in a field, which, When a man hath 
found, he keeps ſecret, and with great 
delight goes and ſells all he poſſeſſes, and 
buys the field. He next compares ĩt to 
a precious gem or pearl, which a mer- 
chant, Who goes abroad iu ſearch! of 
ſuch treaſures, having met with, an op- 
portunity of purchaling on advantageous 
terms, ſells whatever, he has, that he 
may become poſſeſſed of it. The points 
of .. reſemblance between the principal 
object and the ſecondary of theſe parables 
| two: firſt, the value % the treaſure; 
1 and, 
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and, ſecondly, the earneſt deſire of the 
perſon by whom it is diſcovered, to 
make it his o] n. Like the treaſure 
ſpoken of in the former ſimile, and like 
the goodly pearl in the latter, the goſpel 
of Chriſt, or the doctrine which he 
bath taught, is a poſſeſſion of ineſtimable 
worth, which cannot be too dearly; pur- 
chaſed. And, as in both the caſes ſlip» 
poſed, the perſon who made the fortu- 
nate diſcovery, did; not heſitate: to part | 
with all his former poſſeſſions, in order 
to make the treaſute he had diſcover- 
ed his own, ſoa wiſe man, whe; per- 
ecives.; the importance of the Chriſtian 
religion to; the refotmation, improye- 

ment, and happideſa, of mank ind, and is 
ſanſible that the hleſſiugs which it. promiſes 
date dohoitely ſupetior- in value to any 
thing which this world can beſtow ,y will 
think no/labour, hazard, or ſacrifice, tog 
| great, in order, to; furniſh, hioaſelf [with 
eee eee e 
e eee Mae ahn ol 
Vox. I. c . F cities | 
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cities which it reveals. Let us conſider 
the parables in both theſe points of view, 
Pe n ge our conviction af the value 
vs to the el auger improying 

| them. 1.2.40 
he coke: * Obeiſtz or that divine. 
religion which was taught by our Sa- 
. vigut, and of which the , books of the 
New Teſtament are a faithful record, is 
3 fick-rreaſurs of truth, winden, el | 


; eon ſolation-. 2 457 at 270 Vis. £4: 4 
Firſt, ou be rich d <jenſucs 
of truth.” 0 2 0 4 J | 


Oi Beide Indlrbettn 0 x not/ indeed 
| undertake te gratify the vain curioſity 

cf iche ſpeculatifts, much leſs to ſettle 
tho perverſe diſputings of men of & cor: 
tvpt minds. He paid no Attention te 
many of thoſe abſtruſe queſtions which 
had beffled the penetration of wiſe men 
, all preceding ages; he 460k mo paing 
to determine which ef the tiumerous ſects 
Tens, a r 
ſoling 
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ſoning had ercated, ftood upon the ſureſt 
ground. He did not even attempt to 
enlighten the world on ſubjects of teal 
importatice, which had 58 imurnedlatte 
connection with morals, or to cotrect ex- 
tors of prejudices which did not affect the 
conduct of life: to improve the arts and 
ſcietices, of to eftahliſh a ne ſchool of 
philoſophy; came not within the limits 
of his office. But his cotntmiffibti a8 4 
teacher ſent from God had a much Highe# 
object; which was, to etilighten the hi 
man underſtanding with that knowledge 
which would furdiſh men With fold 
_ principles of right conduct, and ſerve as 
4 lutup to guide their feet into the path 
of happineſs. To retidet human beings 

uch as nature dictates, and the gteit 

Author of nature intends, nothing ein 

be of fo much importance as that they 
ſhould form juſt ideas of their own fa- 
culties, fituation, and expectationb, uid 
worthy conceptions of theit Alttiglity 
Orestor. "Now this great defign is itt 
"W275 * 
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ſucceſsfully accompliſhed in the doctrine 
of Chriſt. 

The idea Which Chrifianity inſtrusts 
us to entertain concerning human nature 
is, that it confiſts of body and mind, each 
of which has its reſpective powers and 
enjoyments; that the appetites of the 
former are much inferior in dignity to 
the capacities; of the latter; that the 
pleaſures ariſing from the indulgence of 
the one can bear no compariſon, either 
in value or permanency, to the ſatisfac- 
tions and delights which flow from the - 
exerciſe of the other; that man is en- 
dued with ſocial affections, which render 
the habits of benevolence and generoſſiy 
ceſſential to his happineſs; that he is ca- 
pable of the ſublime. coriceptions and 

emotions of genuine piety, aud conſe- 
quently that his happineſs muſt depend 
in a great meaſure upon the ſeatiments 
which , he cheriſhes with reſpect to the 


3 Supreme Being; and, laſtly, that his na- 


a and conſequently. his purſuits, are 


wt or Rn eminently 
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eminently diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the 
other inhabitants of this world, by a ca- 
pacity and expectation of living hereafter; 
and ever enjoying an immortal exiſtenee. 
Theſe are the ideas of human nature, 
which, though not eſtabliſned by a for- 
mal courſe of reaſoning after the manner 
of philoſophers, are every where fup« 
poſed to be true, and taken for granted 

as the natural ground of the ſeveral 
precepts which inculcate the exerciſe of 
the ſocial and religious affections, and 
which preſcribe. the practice of every 
moral virtue, as the only means of ren- 
dering us PR OA 
next. * . x ina 
_ -;Chriſtianity alſo teacheth us oaks nv. | 
important truths concerning the nature, 
perfections, and government, of God. It 
repreſents him to us as an invifible and 
ſpiritual Being, the Author of all exiſ- 
tence and happineſs, himſelf immutable, ! L 


| eternal, and independent ; as the ſupreme: ö 


n of all events, without Whoſe: 
od F _ XV providence | 


7 *» — 


providehee not even a ſparrow falletli to 
the grund as the moral Governor of 
{ons of men are continually acting, aud 
| before whoſe tribunal ey myſt Sally 
| appear -to: receive the reward of their 
deeda; and, laftly, as the benevolent Fa- 
ther! of his oreatures, who bountifully 
diſpanſes the bleſſings of his-providenca 
den among the unworthy, and who 
ei and leuity towards the guilty, The 
characters which the Goſpel aferibes to the 
Deny are fucks ag theſe: the ever - bleed 
| God,who onhyhathimmonality ; the Lord 
Almighty ; the only wiſe God, to whom 
alb his works are known from the: begin- 
ning of the. world of whom art all things; 
fam Whom cometh every good and 
parſe& gift; who giveth ua rain from: 
heaven and fruiefub feafors ; who-grauteth 
his bob ſpirid to them that ah his; 
nn rer 
e 4 true: Wik 
| whom 
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whom is no reſpect ef perſons; whoſe 
ſun ſhineth upon the evil and upon the 
good; who is long ſuffering and merciful; 
not willing that ahy one ſhould periſh; 
and, in one word, who is“ I + 
Iheſe truths, both reſpecting God and 
man, are, it is owned; diſcoverable, and 
were in ſome meaſure diſcovered; by the 
natural powers of the human mind. But 
every one who is at all acquainted with 
the numerous errors in opinion, and the 
conſequent follies and abſurditics in prac- 
tice; which prevailed even in the more 
enlightened: parts of the heathen world; 
will perceive it to have been a matter of 
great importance, an objeQ worthy of Di 
tine intetpoſition; that mankind ſhould 
be elearly and plainly inſtructed in theſe 
important truths. But che valus of theſe 
tredfures bf moral and Divine truth will 
be ſtill more apparent, if it he conſulex · 
Abet jo ng 1 
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ns che centre and ſource of all perfection, 
and reſpect human nature as an image 
of the Divine, that they can be ex- 
pected to ſupport a character ene 0 
* rational offspring of God. J 
The / Goſpel of - Chriſt / cis; in he | 
PR place, richly ſtored with treaſures: 
_ ef practical wis po. It abounds: with 
wiſe precepts and rules for the governs: 
ment of our diſpoſitions and manners, 
by the diligent obſervanee of which 
men may be making continual advances 
towards perfection. The duties which 
Cina regoites us to perforniviies 
ſuch as ariſe from our nature and condi- 
tion as men; ſueh as imply an imitation 
of the Divine excellencies; ſueh as tend 
to improve our faciilties, exalt our charace 
ters, and promote our happineſs 3 ſuch, 
conſequently; as muſtapprove themſelves | 


95 to the reaſon and judgment of euery wiſo 


wan. The laws of our holy religiori/are 

_ adapted to promote: the out ard proſpe» = 
ä * individuals; - 
| and 


buſineſs, and to be contented wi 
things as we have, muſt be tbe ys 
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and to ſupport the good order, and ad- 
vance the moſt important - intereſts of 
ſoeiety. They enjoin nothing unneceſ- 
ſary or burdenſome; they omit nothing 
which is reaſonable or uſeful; they re- 
ſtrain us from nothing which * not 
be cent to our true intereſt. 23 
Let any one diſtinctly exacaine: my 
laws of Chriſtianity, . with a view to re- 
mark their natural influence upon perſoual 


and ſſocial happineſs, and he will be at no 
| loſs to diſcover upon them the evident 


perceive, that the ſtrict obſervance of 


thoſe precepts which require us to be 


ſober, chaſte, and temperate, to walk. 
iu the ſpirit and not fulfil the luſts of the 
fleſhy”, to be pure in heart, to take heed | 
that we offend not in word. e i 
ourſelves with humility, to be dili 5 
_ 


means; of preſerving. to us the ble ngs. 


of. health, proſperity, a fair * 2 
20117 0 
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| attd a peaceful mind? Who can doubt 
that by rendering to all their due, 
©; ſpeaking every man truth to his neigh- 
bour,” doing to others as we would that 
they ſhould do to us; loving our neigh- 
bour as ourſelves, and being ready to do 
every good work," we maſt effectually 
provide ' for the gratification of the beſt 
feelings'of our own hearts, moſt power- 
folly arteſt the eſtuem and love of all the 
honeſt and good around us, and (coriſe+ 
quently, moſt certainly lay up in-ſtore 
for ourſelves a fund of pleaſing teflecs 
tions and of reaſonable expectations againfi 
4 future day of ad Very? Laftty, What 
mind, which is not at entice ſtranger tu 
religious Mets and ſentiments, can queſ - 
tion, whether the pious chriſtian, 'whe 
itt obedience to the precepts of his Divine 
Maſter, loves the Lord his God wich all 
his heart and foul, arid third and ſtremgvln, 
a worthips hich itt ſpirit att in truth, #tid 
cottirtits Himfelf to Him in the way of 
wel- doing, experiences a kind of fativfac 


tion 
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tion and delight in religious contempla - 
tion and in acts of devotion, which enable 

bim to ſay with the Pfalmiſt, It 'is 
good for me to dra neat to God!? 
Heſides theſe perſonal advantages which: 
ariſe from obedience to the laws of Chriſt, 
many important benefits accrue hence to 
ſociety. Chriſtianity, in enjoining 411 
thafe: virtues which tend to meliotate 
men's temper, and reſtrain their paſſiats, 
tears up by the root thoſe weeds which 
of peace and good-will. By requiring us 
to ve our newghbour, and even our ene- 
mos, it diſcovers itfclf to be not only the 
moſt inoffenſive, but the maſt bene volent 
in ſtit ution ia the world. By reſtraining: 
ab thoſe unculy- paſſions which tend to 
diſturb the peace of ſociety, and to alion : 
ate men from one another; by pruhibia- 
ing violence and oppreflion, fraud; porfidyt | 
and txeachery, and even flatider, cenſors 
ouſueſo, and ili · nature ; amd by enforcmg 
ann „ , in 
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in favour of equity and humanity, it pro- 
vides'for the removal of every occaſion: of 
offence and confuſion; and lays a ſure 
foundation for publio as well as private 
tranquillity.” After this brief ſurvey of 
the general ſpirit and leading features of 
the Chriſtian law, may I not with con- 
ſidence appeal to your beſt judgment to 
determine, whether the goſpel is not a 
rich treaſury of moral wifdom? :; 
I add, thirdly, our holy religion fur- 
nifhes us with oo PEE; of di- 


|; vine conſolation. . . 23 $0 4 
e wh te 


heart ĩs overwhelmed with trouble, Chriſ- 


tianity directs us to ſources of comfort 
moro ſubſtantial and ſatisfying than any 
which philoſophy can boaſt, Inſtead of 

abſurdly requiring us to call in queſtion | 
the teſtimony of our ſenſes, and to think⸗ 
that to be no pain which we feel to be 
ſuch; inſtead of leaving us under the 
iton yoke of blind fatality, and inſtructing 

us that dt is in vain to be afflicted at-evils! 
16. | which 
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which we cannot avoid, when that very 
circumſtance is in reality the moſt juſt 
ground of affliction; inſtead of leaving us, 
at ſeaſons when we moſt need conſolation, 
without any other relief than vain ſpe- 
culations and unnatural exertions, Chriſ- 
tianit y directs our faith to a wiſe and gra- 
cious Providence; by which all events, 
however afflictive, are rendered, in the 
iſſue, productive of benefit: it preſents 
before us an animating pattern of patience 
in Jeſus, the author and finiſher of out 
faith,” whom the genuine principles and 
ſpirit of religion enabled, in the imme- 
diate. proſpect of crucifixion, to ſay— 
«© Not my will, but thine be done.“ In 
fine, it directs our views and hopes to- 
wards a future life, where our preſent 
light afflitions, if paticatly endured and 
wiſely, improved, will work out for us a _ 
far more exceeding ang eternal e of 
dan. t Artit On tei e pi ve 

"Under thacanſclmiſoetee of quilt; when 
„ ſpirit looks, with trembling 
apprehenſion, towards that righteous 


Judge, | 


* 


Judge, before be the workers of: ini- 

quity cannot ſtand, the Chriſtian doctrine 
of Divine morcy ſheds a ray of heavenly 
light dvec his gloomy. proſpect, and bids 
him be of good cheer, for his fins may he 
forgiven him. The affurance which the 
goſpel affords the fincere penitent; that 
he ſhall find merey, becomes, in ſuch a 
ſit uation, indeed an ineſtimable treafore. 
Laſtly, amidſt all the uncettainties of 
the preſent world, and in the immediato 
proſpect of leaving it, and returning 10 
the duſt, how conſolatory is the firſt and 
great prormiſe of the goſpel of a refufrec« 
tion to eternal life! The faithful followey 
of Chriſt, regarding Ius reſurretiion from 
the dead as a confirmation” of 'this pre- 
miſe; believes that he has aboliſſied death; 
and brought ** life and immortality to 
light.“ And this faith becomes an an“ 
chor to his ſoul both ſure and ſtedfaſt, 


vhich preſerves him from ſinking attidſt 


s ſiormy billows of adverſity, and aſſures 
hirn that he ſhall ere long reach the peace« 
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ful ſhores of that everlaſting inheritance 
which is reſerved for him in heaven! 
Such, my Chriſtian, brethren, is the 
txeaſure of truth, of wiſdom, and of con- 
ſolation, contained in the goſpel. At the 
ſme time, think ye not that the man wha 
ficſt diſcovered: this treaſure, who firſt 
found this pearl of great price, ated 
wiſely, in ſelling all that he had to pur- 
' chaſe it? Vou admire the integrity, zeal, 
and fortitude, of the firſt apoſtles and - 
diſciples of Chriſt, and of the whole body 
of Chriſtians. in the early ages of the 
church, who, in the midſt of ſevere trials 
and cruel perſecutions, boldly embraced, 
and ſtedfaſtly adhered to, the Chriſtian 
faith who through much tribulation en- 
tered, inte the kingdom of beawen—let 
me aſk you, do you nat alſo admire their 
wiſdom ? Had they, who during our 
Sationt s life enjayed the. benefit of his 
infirutions and example, and. w J by 
bis death and reſurreRtign. were confirmed | 
Win HOON SP} "my 
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he had taught them concerning God and 
religion, concerning the forgiveneſs of ſins 
and everlaſting life had theſe men, as 
foon as they found that their adhefenee 
to the cauſe of Chriſt would ſubject them 
to obloquy, and even to worldly loſſes and | 
| bodily ſufferings,” determined to abandon 
ſo unprofitable and hazardous a profeſſion, 
and with it to refign all the ſpiritual'blefſ= 
ings and heavenly hopes of the goſpel; ? 
inſtead of reſolutely” executing their com- 8 
miſſion, and, in the face of hardithiþs and 
hazards, going from city to city, and floch 
country to country, propagating this nw 
religion, had the apoſtles quietly retürnett 
to their reſpective occupations, ald mide 
the beſt of their Tot in this World, With 
out paying atly farther regard to What 
their Maſter had caught tier cohectning 
— 9 would not their conduct have 
been, not merely puflnanithous, bot | 
ja ” Eohviticed' 4s they were ofithe - 
e authority of their great Leaderꝭ and 


* 4 . which 5 
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which through the whole courſe of his 
miniſtry. he had taught them to regard as 
the grand meſſage which he was appoints 
ed to deliver to them from the Father; 
to have deſerted the poſt aſſigned them, 
as ſoon as they found it becoming ha- 
zardous, would have been preferring mo- 
mentary ſafety and temporary poſſeſſions 
to immortal glory and an everlaſting in« 
heritance ; it would have been ach | 
ing heaven for earth, © 
If the firſt Chriſtians, Sanum dd as 
they were with difficulties and terrors, 
would have acted unwiſely, had they not 
parted with all that they had, to ſecure 
the poſſeſſion of the treaſures of the goſ . 
pel which they had found :—Refle&, my 
fellow Chriſtians, in what light your con- 
duct muſt appear, in the eye of impartial 
| reaſon, if, having this precious treafure in 

your hands, you neglect to uſe it for the 


purpoſes for which it is | beſtowed. - - 


Through the bounty of Divine Provi- 
dence, it is your happy lot to enjoyahe 
Vor. I. G * 
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peaceful poſſeſſion of that treaſure, which 
at the firſt acquiſition coſt the lives of 
many excellent men. Vou find your- 
ſelves as ſecurely inveſted with this trea- 
ſure, by inheritance from your parents, 
as With any other patrimony: and fo far 
are you from being obliged to defend it 
at the hazard of every thing dear and va- 
luable to you in this world, that you 
cesculd not relinquiſh it, at leaſt your #o= 
minal property in it, without ſome diſ- 
credit; Your Chriſtian faith, as far as 
reſpects the mere profeſſion, coſts you 
nothing. How inexcuſable, then, muſt 
you be, if you ſuffer ſo rich a gift, ſo 
freely beſtowed, to lie by 110 0 e 
Rloyed! e . EZ 1 „ 
The Chriſtian Akan be it remem- | 
bered, like every other treaſure, in order 
to be profitable, muſt be uſed, As gold 
and ſilver are of no value to their poſſeſſor 
whilſt they remain locked up in his cof- 
firs;z; ſo the truths, the precepts, and the 
promiſes, dee can make no man 


lo berg Vier, a | 
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wiſer, better, or more happy, whilſt; 
through ignorance or inattention, they” 
lie by neglected: the New Teflament, with 
reſpe to him, remains a ſealed boot. It is 
only by ſtudying the doctrine of Chriſt 
till you underſtand its meaning, that you 
can be qualified to derive any benefit from 
Chriſtianity. It is only by eſtabliſhing iti 
your minds the principles of religion and 
morality which Chriſt hath taught; by 
applying his precepts and examples to 
| yourſelves in the actual conduct of life: 

and by frequently contemplating bis pro- 
miſes with an immediate view to your 
own condition. and proſpects, that you can 
in reality become poſſeſſed of thoſe. bleſſ- 
ings which Chriſtianity, offers you, reli- 
gious knowledge, moral wiſdom, peaceful 
reflections, and heavenly hopes. Theſe 
are the ultimate treaſures towards which, 
as e you are taught to aſpire. 
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| * en you are already, without, any 
T1 ö coſt 
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| coſt or pains, i in poſſeſſion of the former, 
you will not be able to poſfeſs yourſelves 
of the latter, without fome nag 
pence. If you wiſh to-acquire the know- 
ledge and wifdom which Chriſtianity: 
places within your reach, you muſt re- 
| fineſs or pleaſure, for reflecting upon the 
important ſubjects to which the goſpel 
directs your thoughts. If you be deſfirous 
of obtaining the conſolations of religion 
Under all the viciffitudes of the preſent. 
life, and of entitling yourſelves to that 
evetlaſting inheritance which Chriſt hath 
ſet before you, you muſt purchafe your 
title to it at the expence of all your vi- 
cious pleaſures and all your. - unrighteous | 
gains. You muſt part with every criminah 
paſſion, though it be dear to you as a right 
hand or a right eye. You muſt reſign all 
your proſpects of en fie hing yourſelves by 
fraud or oppreſſion. You muſt be willing, 
F not to fell all that you have and give to 
the poor (a condition which the preſent 
N ORE ſtate 
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| Nate of ſociety does not require), yet to 
miniſter freely of your abundance to 
the neceſſities of your brethren, in hopes 
that having ſowed bountifully, you ſhall 
hereafter reap alſo bountifully. 

Be exhorted, then, my Chriſtian bre- 
thren, to regard the treaſure of the goſpel 
as a talent entruſted to you by the great 
Lord of all, for which you muſt here- 
after give an account; and remember, 
that if, through negligence or perverſe- 
neſs, you hide your Lord's talent in the 
| earth, you will inevitably expoſe your- 
ſelyes to the condemnation of the wicked 
and Pothful ſervant. : 

„% We Chriſtians,” fays the ks 

Archbiſhop Tillotſon, ** have certain 
the beft and holieſt, the iſeſt, aud el -Y 
reaſonable religion in the world; but then 
we are in the worlt condition of all man- 
kind, if the beſt religion in the world do 
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Wit unto > that call — good, and god 
+ evil. 
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| "FS ſentiment which the pot vi in 
tended to convey by theſe words was 
probably this, that the moſt fatal conſe» 
quences are to be apprehended from that 
moral depravity which confounds men's 
ideas of right and wrong, and leads them 
to regard that conduct as innocent and 
meritorious, which is in fact baſe and cri- 
minal ; and this is, doubtleſs, an impor- 
tant practical doctrine, which might pro- 
. fitably employ our "preſent meditations. 
But I have made choice of the words, in 
| order to dire& an attention to a topic, 
| which, 
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which, though of a more limited nature, 
may perhaps be found productive of much 
ſeaſonable and uſeful inſtruction. The 
topic I mean is, the miſchievous effects of 
the propenſity, ſo common among man- 
kind, to affix falſe names to moral quali- 
ties and characters to gloſs over culpa- 
ble diſpoſitions, and bad actions, by giving 
them a ſoft appellation and, on the con- 
trary, to depreciate real excellence, by 
annexing to it ſome degrading term, thus 
calling evil, good; and good, evil. 
It has long been well underſtood, that 
e in the uſe of words is of funda- 
mental importance in writing: but: it has 
not, perhaps, been equally attended to, 
that the ſame kind of accuracy is equallx 
neceſſary, both in the cultivation of the 
underſtanding, and in the conduct of life. 
With reſpect to the former, I might 
eaſily prove. to you, by a variety of in- 
ſtances, that a great part of the diſputes 
which are carried on with ſo much acri - 
5 n. whether on political, moral, or 
0 4 religious 
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* _ ebligious ſubjects, are owing either to a. 
careleſs miſapprebenſion, or a wilful miſ- 
interpretativn-of the meaning of words; 
and that, iti order to bring many contro- 
verſies to an amicable termination, little 
more would be neceſſary, than to prevail 
upon the difputants to ſettle with preci- 
Hon! the ſigniication of the leading terms 
Which they employ, and always to uſe 
chem, on both ſides, exactly in the ſame 
ſenſe, But, waving this view of the ſub- 
ject, I ſball confine myſelf in this diſ- 
courſe to the conſideration of the unhappy 
influence of the inaccurate uſe, or the de- 
ſigned perverfion and abuſe, of words, 
upon moral conduct: and I ſhall find no 
difficulty in collecting 'exatnples of this 
perverſion and abuſe from real life, abun- 
dantly ſufficient to convince you of the 
neceſſity of being continually upon your 
guard, leſt you be pervertedin ſentiment, 
and minen! in condu@, by the: common 
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I ſhall firſt enumerate ſeveral inſtances | 
in which men give fair names to- foul 
actions, or call evil good; remarking,” as 
| we proceed, the miſchievous conſequences. 
ariſing from this abuſe of words. 
At the head of the liſt, end 
of this moral perverſion of language can 
be more properly placed than that which 
diſgraces almoſt every page of the hiſtory 
of religion, calling intolerance and perſocu- 
Hoh, Seal for the cauſe of God, To reſtrain 
men by violent means from the free 
exerciſe of their rational powers on ſub- 
jects of infinite moment to each indi- 
vidual, muſt have, at firſt fight, appeared 
ſuch a flagrant act of injuſtice—to check 
the unreſerved communication of ideas on 
queſtions, on which it muſt be for the 
general benefit that knowledge ſhould bo 
as far as poſſible extended, muſt have 
been ſo evidently inconſiſtent with poli- 
_ tical gt thor ſubje& conſcientious 
inquirers after truth, and Gacere pro- 
n of TE to grievous pains and 
8 5 | penalties 
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meritorious, could not but have been 
thought ſuch, a groſs violation of equity 
and humanity— that, while civil or eccle- 
ſiaſtical rulers, viewed this treatment of 
cheir fellow: creatures i in its full deformity, 
under its proper appellation, | perſecution, | 
it is ſcarcely. to be conceived. that they 
ſnould have been able to reconcile them- 
ſelves to ſo heinous an enormity. From 
the naked character of a perſecutor, the 
beat of man would revolt with horror. 
But change the term bx. which this vio- 
lent ſtretch. of power is deſcribed in- 
ſtead of perſecution, call it zeal for the 
glory of God, and for the purity of the 
| _ Chriſtian faith, and immediately it aſſumes 5 
a new aſpect: the folly, the injuſtice, 
2 the inhumanity, of the proceeding, in- 
ſſſtantly vaniſh; the feelings of nature are 
; on a ſudden benumbed; the boneſt ſtrug- 
geiles of conſeience are ſuppreſſed; and the 
perſecutor, inſtead of reproaching himſelf 
for * wake himſelf with pride 
endlemnq among 
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among the faithful ſervants of God. In 
this manner it was that Perſecution, with 
all her unnatural horrors, ſupported her- 
ſelf through long ages of darkneſs; and 
by this artifice ſhe has been able, even in 
the midſt of the light of reformation, to 
poſtpone to a diſtant period the moment 

in which, by the univerſal ſuffrage of 
RG, ſhe ſhould be conf igned to eter- 


nal infamy. 


Turn your a next, to | that 
moſt unnatural and ſhocking ſtate of hu; 


man ſociety, war, and you will find that 


a miſapplication and abuſe of terms has, 
in no ſmall degree, contributed to caſt a 
deluſtve luſtre over its horrors and enor- 
mities. War, when it is ſtrictly and 
properly defenſive, that i is, when it is un- 
dertaken merely for the protection of life, | 
liberty, and property, againſt unprovoked 
: and outrageous aſſault, may be vindicated 
on the firſt principle of human nature, 
| ſelf-preſeryation. Even in this caſe, how- 
ever, far from being 5 conteinplated with 
' adrnirations 


admirat ion, it ought to be deprecated, a8 
only not the greateſt evil incident to ſo- 
 ciety. Bot, in whatever caſe war ' is 
offenſive, ot is voluntarily undertaken for 
the ſake of conqueſt, or from any other 
motive of ambition or avarice; on ac» 
count of the numerous calamities which 
it brings upon mankind, it can deſerve to 


be regarded with no other feblings than 


thoſe of horror and indignation. A war 
of conqueſt is, in truth, nothing better 
| than a plan of plunder, devaſtation, and 
laughter; not the leſs, but the more to 
be dreaded and abhorred for the ſyſtematic 
regularity. with which it is conducted, 
and for the pomp and circumſtance” 
which ſurround it. Had the Alexanders 
and Cæſars, ,whoſe ambition has, in ſuc- 
ceſſive ages, deluged the earth with 
blood, been known by no other appella- 
tions than thoſe to which their military 
achievements entitled- them, their names 
would have been tran{mitted to poſterity 
with infamy, as foremoſt in the Tift of 
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robbers and - murderers. But no fooner 
is the robber and the murderer, by the 
magic of words, converted into a hero, 
and his deſtructive ravages into glorious 
exploits, than the criminality of the cha- 
racter is loſt in its ſplendour; and wild 
we admire the proweſs of the warrior, we 
forget the iujuſtice and cruelty of he 
man. 

A Grader dekafioioecifes Hom theo 
of words in private quarrels, - Let the fa- 
ſhionable method of deciding difputes by 
duelling—a practice which. originated in 
a barbarous age, and is a diſgrace to an 
enlightened and civilized nation —be al- 
lowed to wear its proper name; and there 
are few perſons ſo totally deſtitute of re- 
ligious and moral principle, that they 
would not ſhrink from it with horror. 
Whether the motive which immediately 
urges men to the practice be violent re- 
ſentment and a thirſt of revenge, or whe- 
ther, as is perhaps more commonly: the 
caſe, it be a flaviſh reſpect to arbitrary no- 

Sl | tions 
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tions of honour, and a defire of prevent- 
ing or wiping off aſuſpicion of cowardice; 
the action itſelf, neceſſarily implying a 
deliberate intention to take away the life 
of another, in a manner not authorized 
either by the laws of God or man, in the 
judgment of reaſon can: merit no milder 
appellation than murder: and the cir- 
cu mſtance of the duelliſt's expoſing his 
on life, inſtead of diminiſhing, aggra- 
vates the guilt; for wantonly to hazard 
life, is at once an act of injuſtice to ſo- 

_ eiety, and of impiety towards God. Thus 
the-point would unqueſtionably be deter- 
mined-in the court of conſcience. But 
bring this offence before another court, 
unſtit uted by caprice, and ſanctioned by 
euſtom, where the law of honour ſup- 
plies the place of the law of reaſon, and 
hat was before a murderous deed is now 
only an affair of honour ; and under that 

_ appellation, not only ceaſes to be thought 

- criminal or OR . r rr __ | 
an n 
5 But | 
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But this is, by no means, the only in- 
ſtance of the pernicious folly I am deſerib- 
ing which is to be met with in that claſs 
of mankind which diſtinguiſhes itſelf by 
the name of the polite world. Among 
the giddy votaries of faſhion and pleaſure; 
how frequently do we meet with in- 
{ſtances of young people, Who, in conſe- 
quence of this abſurd miſapplication ot 
terms, are - admired: and applauded for 
thoſe very things for which they merit 
contempt and cenſure ! A youth, for ea- 
ample; who merely from the want of 
ſufficient vigour of intellect, or through 
a culpable habit of indolence, has never 
formed any ſteady «principles or regular 
plan of life, and who, only becauſe he has 


n BY no Judgment or will of his own, gives 


himſelf up to the humours or paſſions of 
others, ſhall obtain praiſe for that pliable- 
neſs of diſpoſition and unſteadineſs of cha- 
racter, which at beſt can only deſetve to 
do pitied as a weakneſs, and which, may 


Fe W vice and ruin: 
whilſt 
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whilſt another, who is endued by nature 
. with a more ſtrong and active mind, but 
whoſe impetuous ardour has not been duly 
reſtrained 'by diſcipline, or regulated by 
precept, ſhall be ſpoken of with applauſe 
for daring to overleap the boundaries of 
decorum, and to trample under foot the 
eſtabliſhed laws of order. Thus do 
thougbtheſs folly and wild exceſs affume 
the names and bear away the honaurs of 
good-nature and manly ſpirit. What miſ- 
- chievous confuſion ariſes from the ſame 
cauſe in men's ideas of the virtues of mo- 
deration, ſobriety, and chaſtity ! Let the 
© vain and ambitious man indulge his ruling 
| propenſity to what exceſs he may let 
' him hviſh his patrimony with the moſt 
thoughtleſs profuſion in articles of luxury 
and ſplendour let him, in order to ſup= 
port his expenſive mode of living, draw 
with the boldeſt hand upon the property 
of others let the frugal and induſtrious 
tradeſman, and even the needy mechanic 
| amar means of an unrea ſonable 


demand, 
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demand of credit, or by other acts of ex- 
tortion and oppreſſion, be compelled to 
ſend in their hard- earned contributions 
towards furniſhing the ſuperfluities of his 
table, the elegancies of his manſion, and 
the magnificence of his retinue ; all this 
may paſs. without cenſure, may obtain 
applauſe, as long as he can perſuade the 
world to call his fooliſh and ruinous pro- 
digality by the captivating name of bof- 
petality or generoſity... While the intem- 
erate man is daily indulging his appetite | 
without reſtraint, and yielding. to the 
ſtrong impulſe of an habit of inebriety, | 
in a degree, which, whether attended 
with actual intoxication or not, muſt. in- 
evitably 1 impair his faculties, and under- 

mine his conſtitution 3 how does he find 
means to perſuade himſelf, that he is 
| doing nothing more than innocently en- 


'  Joying the gifts of nature? Stran gely 


petverting the meaning of words, | he 
conceals from himſelf the folly and eri⸗ 


| minality” of his conduct, by calling his 
Vol. I. H cunlenneſi 
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Anunlenneſ and gluttony, guodelibing 
The violation of chaſtit is a crime; ſo 
injurious to ſociety, and: productiuo of ſo 
much perſonał and: dojneſtio  infelicity, 
that it becomes. neceſiury-fpr-thoſe who 
addi themſelves to. it, to hide · its · turpi- 
tude froin their ſight, by forgetting, as 
much as poſſible, thoſe appellations with 
which no other ideas are affociated*than 
thoſe of ſinfulneſs and guilt, and by af- 
ſuming in theit Read ſuch terms as rather 
convey the idea of pleaſure than of cri- 
minality. Andz, whether it, be that even 
the the virtdous: part of the world is inclined 
to ſhew ſo much lenity to vices of this 
claſs, or whether it. is. to be wholly aſ⸗ 
cribed to falſe delicacy, certain, | it: is that 
licentionſneſs meets with. top. much can: 
 njyance, and even countenapge, from, the 
{oft appellations, under which! it. common 
ly; paſſes... Gallaniry. is, a, term, which 
. may be mentioned without calling up- a 
bluſk;upon the check oß madaſiys:.and.a 
aw: A; 15000 
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gay youny mam is à character which virtue 
iffelf, perhaps, ſometimes contemplates 
almoſt without a frown. But it ought 
never to be forgotten by thoſe who have 
any concern for the preſervation of good 
morals, that theſe and other apparently 
innocent appellations are in reality ex- 
preffive of heinous and deſtructioe vices ; 
and that, with. whatever lenity men may 
be inclined, in the preſent relixed ftate 
of manners, to treat offenders of this 
cluſs, Weener ug alulterers 
God will judge: 

It were eafy' to entend n 
tion of inſtandes, in whiels mem call 
evil good,” much further. I might, for 
crafty knave, who while he is guilty of 
direct violations of honeſty, endeavours 
to ſilende his eon ſcionee by! calling the 
fraudulent. practices, by which he i8-daily 
| enriching himſolf, myſtarits of Had; to 

tas ſordid flave of avaricey who thinles he 

Q H 2 ſufficiently 
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ſufficiently juſtifies his conduct in turning 
a deaf ear to every ſolicitation of huma- 
nit y, by giving his covetouſneſs the name 
of prudent | economy ;. to the malicious 
flanderer, who ſtrives to throw a luſtre 
even upon the blackneſs of calumny, by 
| callin git ſatirical wit; or, laſtly, to the 
profane ſcoffer at religion, who offers an 
inſult to reaſon by calling his daring im- 
pPiety philoſophical Freedom. But I paſs 
over theſe, in order to leave time for il- 
luſtrating by a few examples the con- 
trary fault, equally common, and ſcarcely 
| leſs pernicious, of, bringing-amiable /and 


15 Evident- as it u ties W 
religion will bear the teſt of the moſt 
diligent and rigorous examination; na- 


tural as it is to the heart of man to cheriſh 


Rs of reverence and gratitude „ 
wards 
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wards the great Author of nature; de- 
lightful and beneficial as religious exer- 
eiſes have been found in fact to be, by 
thoſe who have cultivated a ſpirit of de- 
votion, how frequently has it been ſeen 
that young perſons have been diſcouraged 
from the public avowal of religious prin- 
ciples, and from the regular practice of 
religious duties, by the mere force of that 
| ridicule which conſiſts in nothing elſe 
but boldly affixing a name of contempt h 
to a thing entitled to every epithet ex- | 
preſſive of value and dignity ! What in- 
jury has been done to the cauſe of reli- 
gion; what unmerited reproach has been 
brought upon its profeſſors, by the inju- 
dicious uſe of the terms enthuſiaſm and 
Fanaticiſin, or by the indiſcriminate and 
contemptuous application of the character 
of. canting hypocrite! Men chooſe rather 
to be thought to have no religion, than 
to be laughed at as fookiy or wr rrogs 10 
| knaves. "tak 1 
Won right of private judgment is ne 
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of the facred and unalienahle rights of 
man. To inquire after truth with an 
honeſt and ynprejudiced mind, is a duty 
of yniverſal obligation. One of the moſt 
. meritorious ſervices which any one can 
Fender to his ſpecies is, to endeavour to 
diſhpate the clouds, of error, and diffuſe 
the light of truth, by freely communi- 
cating the reſult of diligent inquiry and 
cloſe reflection on ſuhjects intereſting to 
bumanity. But who will find ſufficient 
inducement to paſs through the neceſſary - 
labour of reſcarch- and ſtudy, when, if 
his inquiries ſhould happen to lead him 
out of the track of popular opinion, he 
can haye ug other alternative, than either 
to bury the reſult in his own boſom, or 
tg expoſe himſelf to unmerited dium 


under the appellation of an Imovator ? 


Or what degree ef public ſpirit will be 
powerful enough to incite the moſt able 


and ſucceſsful inquirer ta yndertake the 
benevolent taſk of enlightening the world, 


when his new vo merely 1 | 
they 
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they ere ſuch, though certainly cHtitted 
to a candid examination, will be in ſtaritiy 
Ramped-with the opprobr tes cHrheter 
of hereſy; and when the Yeaſt injuries 
return be on poſſibly expect from ſdcfety 
is, to have that appeſlatiem, Which cught 
to be conferred upon him as a Hthe ef RO. 
hoar, eaft in his teeth as a Ferfa'of re- 
preuch, and inſtead of —— 
be Nigmatiſed- as a ph/ophers 
f we ſtep inte the toral walks er Hb. 
fall we net continually hear, aud that 
too from perſons who would by no me 
be thought to have caſt off all reveretice 
for virtue u kind of hnguage which, in 
Read of ſupporting aud eeouruging ir- 
tue, can arte Wil de pat K enn QF 
oountenunce Is any one punctilioüfly 
etact in his adherence to the rules Uf 
equity, reframmg With the btrnoſt et- 
tion, net only from ſuch enefsäehtnerits 
pon the property of ansthef 43 art ſubs 
ject to legal uhindverfon, but from all 
thoſs ſenatter treſpaſſes whith can _ 
b 3 4 
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be felt by a mind deeply imbrued with a 
delicate ſenſe of honour, and well in- 
ſtructed to diſtinguiſh between good and 
evil? his analfoyed honefly, which entitles 
him to diſtinguiſhed reſpect as the poſſeſ- 
for of a rare jewel, among the bold adven- 
turers in ſearch of gain will hardly eſcape 
the ſneer of contempt under the name of 
weak ſcrupulofity. Does any one poſſeſs 

in an uncommon. degree, that ſweetneſs 
af temper and gentleneſs of ſpirit, whick 
will render him tranquil under affronts, 
and patient under injuries; or has he, by 
diligently cultivating Chriſtian meekneſs, 
acquired that degree of moral ſtrength 
and elevation of mind, which enable him 
| to practiſe the ſublime virtue of forgive» 
neſs; with . thoſe who. bring every cha- 


racter to the arbitrary ſtandard of falſe 


Honour, his ſuperior merit is in a moment 
annĩhilated, hy branding it with the in- 
famous appellations of pufillanimity and 
cowardice,—To redeem the honour of 
a W 


5 
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ſometimes ariſe, like a new ſtar in the 
heavens, and ſurpriſe the world by ex- 
hibiting a bright example of pure, difin- 
tereſted, and active benevolence ? In the 
execution of ſome noble deſign, for the 
relief of miſery, the correction of error, 
or the diffuſion of knowledge, virtue and 
happineſs, does ee friend and 
benefactor of his kind forego every con- 

ſideration of perſonal indulgence and pri- 
vate intereſt, paſs through a long courſe 
of labour and fatigue, expend his wealth, 
and even expoſe his life to hazard, and his 
good name to obloquy? even this ſub- 


in ſome ſort to aſſimilate the human na- 
ture to the Divine, when judged of byʒ 
minds too little to comprehend its gran- 
deur, or too baſe to revere what the 
deſpair of imitating, is pitied as a weak - 
neſs or condemned as a crime. The bu- - 
mane Hyward was called a Fanatic: the 
wiſe Socrates was condemned as a cor- 
— 6 even the benevolent 
/.- us g en, 


* 


limity of virtue, which may be conceived 
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Fefus, that Divine teacher, whoſe' docs 
' trige breathed no other ſpirit than piety 
towards God, and good-will towards men, 
was reproached as a 4/a/phemer of _ 
and a perverter of the people. 
Thus generally prevalent is that natal 
abuſe of words which conſiſts in calling 
evil good, and good evil. How miſchiev - 
ous it is in its effects, muſt have in part 
appeared from the preceding detail, and 
will be ſtill further evident to every one 
who reflects upon the faſcinating power 
of words on the imagination and paſſions. 
Confer upon vice the name of -phaſare, 
its deformity, its -criminality, its fatal 
conſequences, will diſappear ; and it will 
come before the mind affociated with all 
that is captivating and delightful. On 
the contrary, let virtue in general, or any 
of its branches be denominated by ternis 
expreſſive of labour and mortification, vr 
adapted to excite contempt or averſion, - 
the ideas and feelings commonly affe. 
_ with theſe: terms ute moſt iefjavi« 
ouſly 
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ouſly transferred to the qualities and cha- 
racers to which the terms are applied. 
By this artifice men are continually: do- 
ceiving themſelves, and impoſing upon 
others; beſtowing upon bad - charafters 
the praiſe which is due only to the goods 
and bringing ridicule and diſgrace upon 
characters which are entitled to reſpect 
and eſteem. What difficulties and dif» 
couragements are hereby caſt in the way 
of the well · diſpoſed; what protection 
and countenance is given to abſurd follies 
and deſtructiye vices, may be cafily con- 
ceived. Much, then, does it cone mn 
every one, who wiſbes either to preſervo 

in his own mind a juſt abhorrence of vice 
and a becoming reverence for virtue, ot 
to check the encroachments of the one, 
and promote the intereſts of the other, in 
the world around him, to avoid the per- 
nicious practice of calling evil good, and 
good evil.—carcely leſs have thoſe good 
men to anſwer for, who through culpable 
timidity or falſe politeneſs, beſtow ſoft 
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and palliating appellations upon heitious 
| immoralities, than thoſe bad men, who, 
in order to ſereen their own vices, are 
continually” endeavouring to bring the 
ſtri& and conſcientious practice of virtue 


into diſcredit by loading it with oppro-. 


brious names. B 
The true and odly remedy for this 
gen and growing evil is, to pay more 


regard to things than to words; and to 


impreſs upon the mind a ſtrong and ha- 
bitual conviction, that independently of 
the caprice of language, and the tyranny 
of faſhion, the nature of things muſt for 
ever remain unalterably the ſame; that 
good will ſtill 3% good, and evil will till 
be evil, by whatever names they may be 
called ; and that as long as human nature 
ſnall exiſt, virtue will continue to be wiſ- 
dom and ae, and” vioe to de 9 

_ e 9M | 
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PSALM exvi. 1 py : 
laue bofe, lon are bars. 


Aa PRUDENT: 2 ewe decide 
upon characters with caution. A bene- 
volent man will not cenſure at random, 
or admit an opinion injurious to the re- 
putation of another without reluQance. E 
« Charity hopeth-all things.” 
It was in an evil and unguarded hoyr 
that the unlimited cenſure of the text 
was uttered. The Pſalmiſt had been 
greatly afflited. Perhaps he had recent- 


p felt ſome of thoſe injuries of which 


he ſo pathetically complains in other 
15 N * ſenſibility had been 
wounded, 
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wounded, not by open: hoſtility from an 
avowed enemy, from whom he could 
have expected no kindneſs, but from the 
ſepret, treachery of forme. falſe friend, in 
whom he had implicitly and affectionate- 
ly confided. Unable to endure the pain 
of ſuch a wound, he ſought relief from 
his vexation, not in particular reſentment 
againſt the perſon who had injured him, 
but. im a general) invettive againſt man- 
kind; he charged the whole ſpecies with 
tus baſe deprav iti and eriminulity of a wil - 
ful and. deliberatet vialatiore of truth : he 
aid, All meniare lars. 
David ſeema ta haet been ſenũiblo of 
5 the.iojuſtice ofchiscenfure;. forheaferibes 
it to that precipitate! juilgawaty which is 
tho aſſoct ob paſſiom: I faidiinimy haſte, 
all. men are liars; beteincexprefiing dif- 
approbation of thir aſſertion, aui w with 
to retract it. Suppeſing! him to have 
done ſo, let us not, then, ſet dum the 
uncharitable. cenſure as am indblible blot 


0 eſpecially* as itt was 
uttered 


= 


'F 
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uttered. ig: a moment of perturbatian,, 


. Whan, ha was: greatly afflicted. 


ln ſame ſuch evil moment mangr an 
ana has been tempted, like the Pſalmiſt:, 
ta extend: his unfauourable opinion off an 
individual to man ind in general and 
with miſanthiropic ſpleen, to wiſhi that 
they could retire: from the haunts af man 

inta fore peaceful retreat, where they 


ſhould: no longer be. diſturbed? by human 


fallies andi vices.. Nor are theſe: genoral 
qenſures of the human ſpecies confined 
mtrely tu thoſa from whom diſappoint» 
monttandꝭ vexation have: called: forth ſuab 


| haſty exclamations as that: of the wat; 


Rrom various cauſes, there: are: not a few 
whoſe deliberate judgment in a great 
ragaſure: coincides with the raſh cenſure; 
uttarechiui a: moment: of! illi humour, by 


_ entertain ſuck; humiliating) notions ofthe 
depravity andcorruption.ofthuman nature; 


and:are: diſpoſed tor underſtand! with: ſucts 
litoral rigaur thoſe! expreſſions: in the 
47054 | Scriptures | 
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Scriptures which deſcribe the | 
of mankind, that they believe the whole 

"human race to be, in their natural diſpo- 
fition, prone to wickedneſs, and do not 
even except eee omg this grievous 
_ reproach; Others, from a ſyſtem of 
opinions which rejects all idea of Divine 

Providence and a moral government of 
the world, have deduced concluſions 
equally unfavourable. | Finding, as they 
| have-imagined, nothing but diſorder and 
confuſion in the moral world, they have 

inferred that there is no proviſion in the 


_ - tabliſhment of virtuous principles, and 
dat men are left by nature to the caſual 


. direQion of 


caqeice or pation, - Without 
entering into any abſtract ſpeculations, 
others draw ſimilar inferences from a few 
unfavourable fafts which have happened 
to fall in their way. Having been led 

by perſonal | misfortunes to entertain 
gloomy notions of human life, and hav- 
a withal, 1 repeated: inconve- 
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lences and injuries from the treachery 
and unkindneſs of perſons concerning 
whom they once entertained a favour- 
able opinion, they not only at firſt pro- 
nounce, in their haſte, a ſevere cenſure 
on mankind, but admit a deliberate and 
ſettled opinion, that no ſuch thing as diſ- | 
intereſted generoſity, or ſterling honeſty, ' 
is to be found in the world. Or, laſtly, 
having in the courſe of an extenſive ac- 1 
quaintance with the world, been witneſs 
to mueh craft and chicanery, much 
meanneſs and duplicity, and innumerable 
examples of downright fraud and knavery: 
Perhaps, toq having in "ſome *degtes | 
——_—__ 
which they have been ſpectatorz, and 
oontracted ſome portion of that iliiber- 
ality of ſentiment, and obliquity of cha 
nter, of which they complain, have Em- 
| braced, and maintained it as their ſettle 
ä 2 . . = 
the young and unexperiencel, ae da 
Vor. J. i uni 
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vnixerſally nothing better than the ꝓre- 


. _ tenſions of hypocriſy to anſwer, ſome, 


ſelfiſh and Giniſtep, purpole ; and, in ſhort, 
that it is in vain to ſearch on earth for 
that, ſo much boaſted, aalen werk 
| God, an honeſt man. 4 4 
Theſe ſevere — wile 8 n 
produced from ſueh various cauſes, and 
pronounced with ſuch different views, 
facts will oblige us to confeſs, are nat; 
manifeſt to be diſputed, that in every po 
rod of the — Toe re 
civilization, the ca 
78 has been large, However, — 
the canceſſſon, it muſt be admitted, that 
even ig the preſent enlightened age dhe 
progreſs of , marality has not kept pace, 
with the advancement of Knowledge, and 
that ſociety till abounds; with, depraved: 
and vicious characters, which are 8 diſs 
to our common nature, Never- 
icleſs, we are not authqgiſed from theſa 
appearances to draw à general lu 
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againſt: human nature, and to lth 
& all men are wicked. > 

For let it, in the feſt place, hs; « con- 
ſidered, that no individual is ſuffieiently 
acquainted with the characters of others, 
to draw a general coneluſion of this kind 
from the facts which come before him. 
It is but little that any one can know of 
the characters of men, I will not ſay in 
the world at large, but even iii the place 
im which he reſides. We are oſten im- 
| poſed upon by deceitful appearances, even 
eoncerning thoſe with w hom we are moſt 
nitimately,-converfantz and we are at all 
- times very imperfectly acquainted with 
men's actions, without an accurate no. 
_ kedge of which it is impoſſible to form a 
mos eſtirhate of any character. Add to 
this, that fe perſons are ſufficiently. free 


from the bias of paſſion, ſufficiently at- 


tenti ve to the varieties of characters which 
are preſented before them, or ſufficiently 


= nr 
8902 I 2 vidual. 
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vidual characters, to be qualified to pro- 
Hounce a decifive en nn hu- 
man race. 
The 3 e which 
every man makes, and muſt neceſſarily 
make, upon the characters of others, are 
ſufficient to juſtify him in concluding that 
human ſociety is compoſed of good and 
bad men, as the ſame field produces both 
wheat and tares. Let any take a eandid 
furvey of that portion of human ſociety 
which lies within the ſphere of his o 
tunate indeed in his ſituation, if he do 
not find a ſuſſicient number of good and 
worthy characters to reſcue human na- 
ture from the reproach of univerſal de- 
pravity. If we ſometimes meet with 
men who openly avow their derehQion 
of every principle of religion, and every ' 
10 confeſs that they know only one rule 
of conduct, that every man is to take care 
of bimſelf * 8 what be- 
obi comes 
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comes of others; ſuch men are rare 
monſters in the moral world, ſeldom 
ſeen, and when met with, only gazed at 
with aſtoniſhment and horror. If in the 
preſent artificial, and in many reſpects 
corrupt, ſtate of ſociety, falſe notions of 
honour are embraced” which militate 
againſt the firſt principles of religion and 
__ virtue—and which, in ſome inſtances, 
under the imperious and irrefiſtible au- 


thority of cuſtom, prompt men to com- 


mit, or, which in moral eſtimation is the 
fame thing, to attempt to commit, erĩmes 
from which the feeling and virtuous mind 
revolts with horror it is to be confidered 
tions prevail only in a ſmall part of the 
community, and affect that part only oc- 


generality of mankind are ſtill content to 
acknowledge, in all caſes, the ſupreme 
authority of conſcience-and"of| God. In 


+ the tratiſactions of commercial life; can it 


obſerve 


| u 


4 8 the 


caſionally, and partially; and that the 
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the law of honeſty; and that the violations 

of this law, which take place between the 
buyer and the ſeller, though frequent, are, 

aſtor all, only occaſional exceptions to a 
general rule? It is ſometimes aſſerted, in 
proeſ of the general depravity of tho 
world, that it is impaſſible, in the preſent 
ſtate of things, that a man of buſineſs who 
is ſtrictiy honeſt ſnauld proſper; and that, 
thereſore every man who wiſhes to make 


5 his way in the world, muſt beud his con- 


einde to his ſituation, and relax in ſome 
meaſyre tho ties of moral obligation, by 
which in a pure ſtate of ſociety ho might 
be more ſtrictly bound. Without retort - 
ing upon thoſs Who make ſuch aſſertions 
tho uncandid inſtnuation, that they jodge 
of the general character of the world by 
their own, we may be allowed to aſk, 

whether, it would be poſſible for ſociety 

to ſubſiſt at all upon the ſuppoſition, that 
fraud aud falſehood were as commõn a 
truth aud honeſty are at preſent? What, 
in that caſe, would OE 
| » A 4 | A $ t 
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tual confidence which is the ſouloficom- 
' mercial intercourſe? Would not the ge- 
neral failure of integrity produce univer- 
ſal diſtruſt ? and what could ariſe from 
univerſal diſtruſt but univerſal confuſion? 
Bad as the world is, it is, then, not true, 
nor approaching to the truth, that all men 
are knaves, or that all men are hars. © 
The fact on the preſent queſtion is ſo 
Clear, that the matter may be ſafely reſted 
on an appeal to the moſt gloomy and dif- 
contented miſanthrope, or to the moſt ſo - 
vere and rigid judge of human characters. 
Where is the man who will not acknow- 
ledge, that though he may have been diſs 
appointed in many of his reaſonable ex- 
pectations from others, his connectibas 
with his fellow- creatures have aſfotded 
no proof that every man has been deviſing 
evil, and practiſing miſehief againſt him 
who if he ſpeak the truth, muſt honeſtly 
confeſs, that thoſe around him have, on 
| the- whole, done him little injuſtice, and 
N Ne Oy : No.,oge, 


who 
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who is not abſolutely without friend or 
broather—who does not, in the midſt of 
ſociety, live as ſolitary and joyleſs as tho 
torpid monk in his cell Who is not con- 
tinually oppreſſed and wretched, through 
the injuſtice and cruelty of his brethren— 
carr have any pretence for paſſing an un- 
eh cenſure on mankind. 
With reſpect to the generality of per - 
Gori in the ordinary ſituations of life, I 
will be bold to aſſert, that their expe- 
rience can afford them no plea for indulg- 
- ing ſuch gloomy ideas of human life, or 
ſuch ſplenetic feelings towards their ſpe- 


_ © cies; and it deſerves ſerious conſideration, 


that the indulgence of ſuch INS 


feelings is highly injurious. 70 
One of the moſt obvious ebe of ſuch 
an opinion of the world is, to produce or 
cheriſh ill-temper. It can ſcarcely bo 
ſuppoſed, that this habit can be formed 
but in a mind already prediſpoſed to ſe- 
vere and cenſorious judgment by a ten- 
e n, turned towards ſpleen/and - 
. — 


75 ef thinking il of mankind in ge- 
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fretfulneſs. It might be fairly expected, 
that a mere error of the judgment on the 
general character of mankind would be, 
if not prevented, at leaſt eorrected, by the 
genial influence of habitual good humour. 
The man whoſe cheerful and eaſy diſ- 
poſition inclines him to be pleaſed with 
every thing about him, will not readily 
admit opinions concerning the world 
which would tend to diſturb his tran- 
quillity, and deſtroy his happineſs. But, 
however this be, it is very evident, that 
no man can long indulge unfavourable 
ſentiments concerning mankind, without 
having his temper fretted and ſoured: 
for who, that has any right feelings left, 
can be happy, while he imagines himſelf 
| Hving in the menen 
| and deeeivers? 

Another natural oy 3 


neral, is a diſpoſition to ſuſpect ad | 
and ſincerity of individuals. A man who 


entertains ſuch a opinion of his ſpecies, 
. muſt. 
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muſt ſuppoſe the exceptions to the general 
character to be exceedingly rare, and will 
therefore with difficulty perſuade himſelf 
that he has been ſo fortunate as to ſind 
many of theſe exceptions within the ſmall 


circle of his own connexions, He will 


think it more probable, that the good 
opinion which be has been led to entet- 
that partial affection which blinds the 
judgment. Hence, when the firſt im- 
pulſes of kindneſs or good- nature would 
prompt him. to think well of another, his 
pernicious ſyſtem checks the generous 


emotions of his heart, and he judges it 
reaſonable to ſuſpect that he is miſtaken. 


Jealoußes, fears, and alarms. riſe up in 
every, quarter. Queſtioning every man's 


honeſty, be will ſcarcely ventug ta | 


credit any man's Mord. Some unfriendly 
thought, ſome. ſiniſter deſign, he will ſes 
lurking under every ſmile; and in every 


friend, he will apprehend a deceiver, in 
every brother, a ſupplauter i e eee 


cc With 


— 
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1 With ill- temper and ſuſpicion will gas 
an be united cenſoriouſneſs. Though 
he who believes that «all men are Hars,“ 
muſt think that there is a good deal of. 
falſe accuſation and calumny in the world, 
and might be ſuppoſed the leſs inclined 
to liſten to the lying tongue of flander; 


yet,” at the ſame time, believing as he 


does that the generality of mankind are 
bad, he will judge it probable, independent 
of the authority of teſtimony, that, 1 in any | 
given inſtance, an evil report is better 
entitled to credit than a good one. While, 
therefore, he is deaf to the praiſes which 
ſiugular merit ſometimes extorts from re- 
juctant Hips, he with a greedy ear devours 
up the overflowings of other people s in- 


nature and pride. With reſpe& to him- 


ſelf, he has no reſtraint upon the rigour 
of his ſtrictures and the ſeverity of his 

cCenfures upon the character and conduct 
of his neighbours; for, according: to his 
2 ſettled opinion of human nature, the more 
bY E We abate: the more likely Are 
| * 
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they to accord with the real fa.” To be g 


boeandid is, in his judgment, to be weak: _ 


to think men good, till you have ſome 
poſitive proof that they are other wiſe, he 
conceives to be ſhutting your eyes in a 
path beſet with ſnares, till your feet are 
entangled. In a bad world like this, he 
deems it wiſeſt and ſafeſt, in our judg · 
ments of characters, to lean to the ſide of 
cenſoriouſneſs; and he ridicules and de- 
ſpiſes that charity which * believeth all 
- things.” FL : 

The natural ln * all this muſt be 
an unſocial. and churliſh diſpoſition. A 
dad opinion of mankind muſt impair tho 
ſocial principle, and weaken the . ſocial 
affe&ions. The general notion of the 
diſhoneſty and depravity of mankind. will 
not float at large upon the ſurface of ſo- 
ciety, without attaching itſelf to indivi- 
duals, and bringing every one, in ſome 
degree, under the influence of dark ſuſpi» 
cion; whence muſt neceſſarily ariſe a 
— e, to peeviſhneſs and ill- 


humour, 
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humour, which will at length ſettle its 
muddy waters into the ſtagnant pool of 
miſantbropy. If the countenance is 
brightened and the heart cheered by the 
fight of thoſe whom we eſteem ; if, as 
Solomon ſays truly, iron ſharpeneth 
iron, ſa a man ſharpeneth the countenance 
of his friend,” it muſt be true, on the 
_ contrary, that daily intercourſe with per- 
ſons whom we have taught ourſelves to 
ſuſpect or to deſpiſe, muſt be a perpetual 
ſource of diſſatisfaction and diſguſt. With 
ſuch ideas and feelings, it is impoſſi- 
ble that the heart ſhould expand. itſelf in 
the generous ſympathies of ſocial life, or 
yield itſelf up to the free enjoyment of its 
pleaſures, To the mind thus enveloped 
with the miſt of uncharitableneſs, the 


world will preſent no gay and cheering. _ 


proſpects; ſolitude will appear preferable 
to ſociety; and nothing will remain but 


to prefer the dreary wilderneſs to the 
_ crowded.city; or, perhaps, to think life 
Ne and to adopt, as the deliberata 

language 


* . 


his mind muſt unavoidably- prey upon it- 
ſelf. Diſappointed in ali the delightful 


| Jenguage of ſettled plots the exclama- 


tion which was uttered by Job under the 


ſtrong preffore of accumulated aMflitions, 
« Tloxth ity I old not livealways:” 
The ſplenetie miſanthrope mult: be diſ- 
contented. All nature wears to him the 
dark-hve'of his own gloomy” ideas. For 
want of worthy objects on which to ex- 
ercife his benevolent and ſocial feelings, 


expeRtations from the world, which in 
bhappier moments af honeſt con. 
and eager hope he had:entertained; ant 


not perceĩving that the fault i not fo 


moch in the world as in him ſeif, he rail 


and peeviſfily concludes that there is) - 


thing in life worth living for, and drags 
on a heavy testet exitjente» ful of 
difquictude'and;vexations ?/! : 11011 17 


lt will be well if ſuch notions am fucts 


| feelings do not finally terminate in deli- 


derate diſſaeis faction with the prefent. or- 
une — 
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may look with'confident expeRation. 
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and cenſures of the ways of Providence: 
for upon what principle can the man, 
who thinks the generality of mankind 
wicked and wretched, aſſure himſelf that 
they are under the government of a wiſe 

and good Being, who intends them to be 
virtuous and happy ? Believing that man- 
kind arc univerſally corrupt in principle 
and vicious in practice, he muſt conclude 
it to be the deſign of the Almighty Ruler 
that it ſhould be ſo; and will not, there- 
fore, eaſily diſcern, in the preſent conftis , | - 
tution of the world, proofs of a wiſe ane 
_ righteous moral government, or indica. | 
tions of a gradual correction and meliora- 
tion; which will finally iſſue in univerſak 
happineſs; the eonſummation which 5 
| benevolent heart muſt devoutly with, and 
towards which every one, who views the 
world with a candid and enlightened mid 


A ſettled difpofition to think ill of nah- 
kind is, then, not a mere error of judge 

N. pi which may be wb 
„en x £ | cently 
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ecntly and ſafely indulged: it is an unjuſt 
and malignant cenſure upon a whole race 
of fellow - ereatures oontradictory to fact 
and experience: it is a perverſe humour, 
productive in the mind which indulges it 
of uneaſy and reſtleſs paſſions,” and tend- 
ing, in the general ſtate of ſociety, to 
ovetturn the grand pillars of human ap- 
pineſs, ſocial confidence, and religious 
bope. It is therefore the intereſt of every 
man to guard the avenues of his mind 
with the utmoſt vigilance againſt the in- 


gueſt. Though we, may be diſpoſed to 
"4 in-ourſelves or others, thoſe caſual 
_ ebullitions of ſpleen and uncharitableneſs 
Which ariſe from {ome temporary cauſe 
of. vexation—from. the inconſtancy and 

_ treachery, for. example, of a friend, on 
whom we haye beſtowed aſſectibhate 
eſteem and unlimited . confidence, We 
mould induftriouſly and. raſolutely avoid 
vary approach towards a habit of gene- 


truſion of this troubleſome and dangerous 
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flections, and even unkind thoughts of 


individuals, are blameable, not only on 


45 


account of the immediate injuſtice which 


| hey imply; but on atcounti uf their batie- 


ful influence on the judgment we form of 
our ſpecies. Speculative ſyſtems, which 


| have a tendency. to generate miſanthropy, 


ſhould be carefully examined before they 


are embraced; for it is net very probable 


that any tenet is true which would lead 
men to hate ohe another. In fine, every 
thing ; in human nature and human life is 


capable of being viewed under two aſpectt, 


the btight and the gleomy; and it is our 
wiſdom always to prefer the former tothe 
latter. To think as well of one another 
and of all mankind as we falrly and Re- 


neſtiy can, is prudent for ourfelves, is 


equitable to our brethren, and is ati act of 
ger tothe annum | 
ela vw. cho lire ti bogs 05 2516bnriwind 
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i Yin were the words of the firſt mur- " = 
derer; and the language, or at leaſt tbe * 
ſentiment, has been adopted by every 
villain and knave, by every tyrant. _ 
 oppreflor, by every  churliſh, and ſelfiſh 
e the beginning of the pecan 
this day. 40 % Di F 

' When. the baughty. deſpor iſves forth ; 
his mandates to bend the will of a whole 
empire to the will of one man, and makes 


* . 1 
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is the language of ſuch conduct but this— 
The weak were made for the power- 
ful; the many for the few; and millions, 
if by any means they can be brought 
under the dominion, ought to ſacrifice 
their liberty, their property, their lives, 
to the will of one. Provided I am grati- 
fied, what is it to me, though thouſands 
ſtarve to ſupply my demands, though 
. thouſands fall to ſwell my ambition, or 
ſatiate my revenge? TA 
4, When the bold adventurer in ſearch of 
en explores far diſtant regions, with a 

cool and determined reſolution, at all 
events, and at any price, to amaſs riches ; 3. 


, When, leaving behind him thoſe trouble- 


ſome attendants, honeſty and bumanity, 
he engages in enterprizes which muſt ne- 
ceſſarily introduce poverty and wretehed- 
neſs, perhaps famine and death, into the 
land of plenty; or when the reſtleſs ſon 
of ayarice, neglecting the numerous means 
0 wealth which an honeſt and 

| K 2 liberal | 
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liberal commerce affords, as too, oe 
productive for his greedy, thirſt of goin, 
engages in plans, of trade which are in- 
_ conſiſtent with every principle of juſtice, 
or hoſtile to exery feeling of humanity; 
when we ſee men, in this. ideen 
manner. making haſte to be rich,“ 
what conſtruction can candour itſelf put 
upon their conduét, but that their ruling 
paſfign ig ayarice, their fisſk principle 
Kiga If we were permitted. to pe⸗ 
netrate into their boſoms,, what ſenti- 
ments could we expect to find there by . 
ſuch as theſe dr. Wealth, the ſpurce c 
all pleaſure and Tot all A I ſee tq 

be the only object wotthy the attention 5 
of a wiſe man; and wealth, at all events, 

1 am determined to gain. i; it could be 
procured as expeditiouſly without wrong- 
ing or injuring any ong, I would neither 

be unjuſt nor appreflive.z; but Keef of | 

trade that promiſe. great profits muſt got 
he 2 2 * 2 en | 
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tf muſt=no matter how—become rich 
and great.“ 
' Every one who has not ſhared the 
gains of iniquity, extortion, and cruelty, 
will eafily perceive that ſuch methods of 
acquiring tiches are inconſiſtent with every 
feeling of generoſity 3 and will find no 
difficulty i in conceiving, that the thoughts 
and ſentiments which lead to ſuch actions 
are properly and emphatically expreſſed 
in the words of the text“ Am 1 | 
brother's keeper ?” It may not, how- | 
3 ever, be equally eaſy to trace the features 
» bf ſelfiſhneſs, and develope its ſecret con- 
eeßeiens, in eaſes in which our own ins 
+ tereſt is immediately concerned; and yet 
it is very certain, that inattention to the 
_ Intereſts, and indifference to the welfare 
of gathers, is at the bottom of every fraus 
dulent, injurious, or unkind action. 
Is any man, for example, capable of 
adopting into his plan of buſineſs,” hows 
evt lawful and honoyrable in its general 
* any W 8 by which he 
K 3 impoſes. 
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impoſes upon the ignorance, or abuſes 
the confidence, of thoſe with whom he 
deals, diminiſhes the value of his goods, 
and clandeſtinely. ſecures to himſelf ex- 


orbitant profits? Does any one, by falſe 
pretences of any kind, obtain from the 


world a degree of confidence and credit 
to which he is conſcious he is not en- 
titled, and hereby expoſes others to loſſes 
and diſappointments for the purpoſe of 
aggrandizing himſelf ? Are there any 
who, that they may gratify their own 
ſportive or malignant humour, make no 
ſcruple of inventing tales injurious to the 
reputation of their neighbours, or circu- 
lating and magnifying, without any cer- 
tain evidence, reports to their diſadvan- 
tage? Is it the practice of any one to 
haraſs and oppreſs his dependants, by im- 
poſing upon them unreaſonable burdens, 
or by withholding from them thoſe re- 
turns which may equitably be expected, 
or to diſturb the peace of the families 


w - 
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with which he is connected, and deſtroy- 


the happineſs of his relations and friends, 


by perpetually giving way to a. peeviſh, 
ſplenetic, or. paſſionate temper? Laſtly, 


zs any one ſo. much a ſlave to his animal 


appetites and ſelfiſh paſſions as to-gratify. 


them at the expence of the peace, the 


property, or the innocence, of another? 
In all theſe caſes, and in every othet, in 


which men provide for their on iĩndul- 


gence by invading the rights of others, 
the language of the action is Let 


every man provide for his own happineſs 
as well as he is able: for my part, I know 
no other obligation, and have no other 

care, but to make myſelf happy by every 
means in my power. What though for 


my gratification the fair bloſſom of inno- 


cence be blaſted, and the venerable pile of 


domeſtic happineſs be overturned ? What 
though the daily comfort of a long train 
of connections and dependants' be inter- 


"Oy by my wayward humours or un- 


K 4 governed 
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governed paſſons ? What though my 

neighbour's character ſuffer, or his pro- 

perty be de ſtroyed, to afford me amuſo- 

meint, or to provide me with the means 

of enjoyment All this concerns not me 

Am I my brothers keep? 
Zuch we ſhould find to be the dw. 

| timents could we read them-—of every 
elfi charter: and N of 'this 

taking care of thioeaſchnea; they J6ubtleſs 

value themſelves on the prudenee and 

| Readineſs with: which they proſecute their 

 defign. i | Nevertheleſs, I do not deſpair of 


| _ * proving—if, not to their ſatisfaction, at 
aft 40 that of every. impartial and dif- 
| paſſionate i inquirer after happineſs—that * 


the ſelfiſh plan of life ; is unreaſonable wo 
abſurd, and cannot poſlibly : attain the end 
at which it aims: I have no doubt of be 
ing able to ew, that a ſelfiſh Wat is 
ſtrongly marked with the chara ers of 
| FOLLY, MEANNESS, PPPTIen., * IM- 
PIETY. * 
: ans: The 


* 


8 
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. to himſelf,” Syppoſe one of thoſe ſelfiſh 
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- The roll of ſeeking happineſs from 
ourſelves alone, without regarding the 
intereſts: of others, may be evident to 
every one who is capable of : perceiving, 
that it is folly to contend againſt the im- 


mutable laws of nature. Upon the ef- 


tabliſhed order of things in human life, 
upon the original conſtitution of human 
nature, it is written in chara&ers which 
all may underſtand, * No man livetts 


mortals, who are inclined, on every facri- 


ce which they make of the intereſt of 


others to their own, to juſtify themſelves 
by Gying,. ** Am I my brother's keeper?” 


fuppoſe ſuch a man placed in that infulated 


ſtate, which ſeeras ſo conſonant to the 
feelings of his contracted mind ; having 
neither labour nor ingenuity at his com- 
mand, to provide for his wants, or to 
miniſter to his pleaſures; no companion 
to enliven his folitude, no friend to ſhare 
His repaſt, or participate his pleaſures or 
. 9 wete his abode a paradiſe, 


5 there 
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there can be no doubt that he would be 
wretched. The heart of man, after all 


that has been ſaid in praiſe of ſolitude, 
naturally leans towards ſociety, and whilſt 


it bas any kindneſs: leſt, wants ſome 


object to be kind to.” Not only are we 
dependent upon our brethren for all thoſe 
ſupplies which are neceſſary to the ſup- 
port and comfort of life, but we are en- 
dued by nature with ſocial affections, 
which prompt us to. ** go out of our- 
ſelves”. for enjoyment, It is not till the 
heart is debaſed and corrupted by ſome 
ſordid or criminal paſſion, that it becomes 
inſenſible to the pleaſures. of friendſhip, 
and the dear charities” of domeſtic life. 
A man without kind ſentiments and a 
generous heart, is a more imperfect and 
mutilated being than one who is born 


blind, or has loſt à limb.  What'folly 


then can be ſuperior to that, of detaching 
ourſelves in affection from thoſe to whom 
nature has united us by the indiſſoluble 


boud of dependence, and, by indulging 


— 
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none but the ſelfiſh paſſions, voluntarily 


excluding ourſelves from the richeſt part 


of the field of enjoyment which nature 
has opened before us ? 

That a ſelfiſh character is a mean and 
deſpicable one, will be queſtioned by none - 
who are not themſelves wholly incapable 
of noble. conceptions or generous actions: 
and to appeal to ſuch men as judges of 


what is becoming in character, would be 
no leſs abſurd than to refer to a blind 
man the deciſion of a diſpute concerning 


the merits of a picture. Who that hath 


eyes to ſee, and a heart to feel, can refrain 


frotn deſpiſing the man, who, like certain 
inſects, ſhuts himſelf up within the ſhell 
of his own concerns, and never looks be- 
yond the narrow incloſure, except when 
he is impelled by his wants ar his deſires? 
When one ſecs a numerous race of mor- 
tals, who ſeem born for no other purpoſe 
but to conſume the fruits of ar 


ni . Nos numeri frugesconſumere pad. Hon. 
| Y BH < . 
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incapable of every care, and ſtrangers to 
every pleafure, which does not terminate 
in themſelves, were it not poſſible to con -· 
traſt this contemptible group with the 
ſele& band of generous ſpirits, who are 
capable of ſympathizing in the ſorrows 
and participating the joys of all around 
them, and who find their own higheſt h 
gratification in communicating happineſs 
to others, one might be tempted to bluſh - 
for one's ſpecies, and be aſhamed to wear 
the name of man. It is fortunate for theſe 
deſpicable characters, that the ſenſe, of 
| ſhame and the. ſocial feelings generally 
decline together, and that they who are 
incapable of generous actions are alſo in- 
ſenſible of their value; elſe it would be 


lating compariſon of their own infignif- 
cance and meanneſs with the dignity and 


the generous and humane. Ps 
_; But it is not with meanneſs and folly 
; alone 


laſtre which ſurround the character of 
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alone N the ſelfiſh are chargeable; 
they are likewiſe reſponſible for the com—ꝛ 
plicated guilt of injuſtice and impiety, . 

If ſelfiſhneſs had no other effect than 
to deſtroy all inclination towards geuer- 
ous; action, it might juſtly be conſidered 
as iniquitous 3 for, though any ſpecifie 
act of liberality or kindneſs cannot be 
alaimed, under the ſame notion of right, 
as. 4 legal debt may be demanded, yet 
there is 2 general obligation by which 
every man is bound to conſult the in: 
tereſts and promote the feligity of others. 
Nature has implanted in every human 
| breaſt @ principle of bene valence and feel- 
ings of hutpanity, which every one is 
conſcious that he ought to obeys and 
every man receives ſo many benefits, and 
ſo much felicity, from the friendly atten» 
tion, the faithful ſervice, or the genetous 


. bounty, of others, that it would be diba-, 


genuous and ungrateful, on his part, to 
eee ee . 
_ 
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| Hberality. The general law of © doing 
ds we would be done unto” is particularly 
applicable to the duties of charity. If 
we naturally and reaſonally expect that 
others ſhould treat us with courteſy, and, 
when our condition requires it, with hu- 
manity, it is eaſy to perceive that others, 
in fimilar circumſtances, have the fame 
claim upon us. But it is not merely by 
reftraining their beneficence that ſelfiſh- 
neſs renders men unjuſt : many inſtances 
might be enumerated of direct and ſhame- 
ful violations of the firſt and moſt ſacred 
Tights of human nature, into which men 
are ſeduced; for want of a due attention 
to the claims and. reſpect for the intereſts: 
of others. The man who makes his be- 
| loved ſelf the center of all his wiſhes and 
purſuits, will not only want ſufficient 
inducements to exert himſelf for the be · 
nefit of others, but will find himſelf irre- 
ſiſtibly impelled by ſelf- love to break 


 . through every barrier of honour, equity, 
IE 08% 1 : ' and 
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and humanity, which obſtructs his pro- 
greſs in the road to wealth and power. 
It is, perhaps, * for a ſelſiſn man 
not to be unjuſt. 

And in being unjuſt he e RY 
. conſequence, impiout. In en- 
duing the human mind with a capacity 
of diſcerning between right and wrong, 
a ſenſe of juſtice, and a principle of bene- 
volence, the Almighty bath written his 
| law upon our hearts, and inſtructed us 
that what he requires from us is, to do 
juſtly and love mercy." By placing us 
in relations which call for the continual 
exerciſe of ſocial affections, and making 
us dependent on each other for the ſup- 
ports and conveniences, and for moſt of 
the enjoyments of life, he hath, in the 
moſt expreſſive manner, declared it to be 
his will, that mankind, uniting in various 


relations, ſhould form one common in- 


tereſt, and exert their collected ſtrength 
to accumulate a common ſtock of happi · 

neſs, The numerous pleaſures and ad- 
. | vantages, 


* 
. * . a 
. 
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_ wantages, which at preſent flow frain the 
_ " reciprocal exerciſe of : generous affeQions, 
and the continual exchange of good 
offices, together with the inconveniences 
and miſeries which unavoidably attend a 
contrary temper and practice, may juſtiy 
be regarded as divine ſanctions ſor the 
reward of a beneuolent, and the puniſh- 
ment of a felfiſh ſpirit. If to this we add, 
that it hath pleaſed the Eternal Father 

to ſend Jeſus Chriſty his beloved ſon, 
into the world; to deliver to mankind his 
expreſs commandment, that they ſhould 
love one another, and to aſſure them that 
the detiſions of the final jadgment, and the 
ſubſequent recompence, will be, in a great 
 Hegree, regulated by the regard which 
has in this life been paid to the duties of 
eee no doubt can remain, that 

the practice of the ſocial and maſt accept» 
able yirtues is en eſſential branch of reli- 

500, and that felfiſhnefs, with. all che 
and pernicious voices which attend 


* . BE * 


* 


If there be (faith the Moſaic code) 
among you a poor man, of thy brethren, 
thou ſhalt not harden thy heatt, nor 
ſhut thine; hand from thy poor brother.“ 
If thou forbear, ſays Solomon, to deliver 
him that is ready to be ſlain and ſay, 
„ Behold, I knew it not;“ doth not he 
that pondereth the heart conſider it? and 
he that keepeth thy ſoul, doth not he 
know it? and will not he render to Jad 
man according to his works? ay” 
If a ſelfiſh ſpirit be thus fooliſh, con- 
temptible, unjuſt, and impious, with 
what caution ought we to reſiſt the firſt 
advances of this temper ! with what dili- 


gence ſhould we cultivate the contrarx 


habits of benevolence and generoſit7) ! 
There i is, I truſt, little danger, with re- 

ſpect to any of us, of ſuffering the ſelfiſh 
paaſſions to degenerate into ſuch a dread- 
ful ſtate of malignity, as to render us ca- 
pable of committing the ſhocking crime, 


which the interrogation of the text was 


intended to conceal. Be it remembered, 
: Vox. L however, 
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however; that the moſt attrocious; de- 
pravity of character commonly originates 
in ſelſiſhneſs. Had Cain loved his brother 
as he ought, he had been jneapable of 
lifting up bis hand agalnſt hien. But the 
want of affection produced neglect: neg- 
le& opened tho door to jealoufy and envy : 
envy ſettled i into malice, and malice made 
Eain a murderer. | 
| "When you firſt ſuffer your, benevolent 
affections to. fleep for want- of exereiſe, 
apd indulge a ſelfiſh humour, you may 
ably ſee little reaſon to be apprehen- 
f Ve. | of danger. No other. e may. 
ke ben viſible, than ſome degree of 
langyor, or ingerruption, in your pertorm- 
ance, of ſocial, duties. Von are, it is 
txue, lels induſtrious, than formerly, to | 
diſcovet, ahh leſs anxious ta reheve, ab» 
jaQts of. c peſſien ; you. are leſe aſſidu - 
to keep. up. thaſe cuuxteaus and Kind at- 
c . as relations and iuti- 
e | „ mate. 
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mate cunnenions, which are the food of 
affect, of leſs active and zealous in 
ptoſecutiug uſeful deſigns. But, as all 
ttheſe are mete omiſſions, they give you 
Kttle alarm. The gradual change in your 
ciſpofitiot either paſſes without niotice, 
or is aſtribed to forne cauſe with which 
your character has no concern. Be upon 
your guatd, however, againſt the firft ap- 
pearamce of evil. The tranſition from 
the ort ſſion of atcuſtomed exprefſions of 
kindneſs to the commiſſion of actual of- 
fences _ juſtice and humanity is not 
difficult. The ſatne ſelfiſh ſpitit which 
led you' to the fortnet, may, if you con- 
tinue to indulge it, urge you on to che 
latter. Ia proportion as you loſe your 
inclination to ferve others, by the dcexs 
ona facrifice of your time, your plet« 


futes, of your wealth, to their benefit; | 


you will become iticlined to facrifice het 
' conivettierice, their peace, arid'their deareſt 
rio; to your own intereſt, As the 
F Ls deſire 
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defire of doing good decreaſes, the love 
of gain Will increaſe: and it will be im- 
poſſible to ſay, to what deceits of un- 
righteouſneſs,” to, what cruelties.of op- 
_ preſſion, you may at length be. able to 
reconcile yourſelf, in order to increaſe 
your poſſeſſions. | The paſſions, of the 
human heart, like the waters of the 
ocean, are never at reſt. When the be- - 
nevolent affections are ſuffered to ſubſide, | 
the ſelfiſh paſſions will of courſe become 
predominant, and every fatal . : 
of their indulgence. i is to be dreaded. 
3 only . effectual ſecurity ial 
theſe evils is the «diligent cultivation and 
daily exerciſe. of that charity, which 
* ſeeketh not its own, profit, but the 
profit of, many.” Accuſtom yourſelves | 
to take a warm and affeRionate, intereſt © 
in the happineſs of all around you. Give 
up your hearts in cordial attachment to 
thoſe who have a juſt claim ta your love, 


eee vou will e to find, your 
ent 3 


a” 
- C þ 5 


© of others regroved.” 119 
higheſt-pleaſute in obliging them. Make 
their ſorrows, as well as their joys, your 
on; and take pains to alleviate the one, 

and heighten the other, by nn. | 
kindneſs and active generofity. a 
. Having diſcharged theſe: firſt offices of 
ns look beyond your domeſtic circle'; 
and obſerve: what. paſſes in your neigh- 
bourhood, not to feed a cenſorious hu 
mour with daily tales of ſcandal, but to 
ſurniſh your generoſity with continual 
opportunities of uſeful exertion. Ap- 
2 ourſelyes good citizens, by in- 
g yourſelves in every event which 
— the proſperity of your country, 
and by cheerfully affording your counte- 
nance and ſupport to deſigus which pro- 
miſe to relieve its burdens, improve its 
commerce, reform its police, extend its. 


|, liberties, and promote its welfare. In 
fine, enlarge your views, and cheriſh your 
philanthropy, by remarking with in- 
tereſted attention, every "change which 
| „ 3 is 


\ 


«111 
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459 Inattextion to the Cegoerns, &c. 
is king place in the civil and religteus 
- ſlate of the world, every effort which is 
making towards relieving ſoeisty froem the 
burden of oppreſſion, and che hurhan 


mind from the dominion of prejudies. 
Cankider yourſelves ag citivegs of the 
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c Appen hng, aud is kind; de 
envierb vor; aburiy vaunteth aur ipalf. 


W 


: „ abth not behave ig 
. tnſernmly ; fetheth not her own; is tot 


Y provelets thinketh'no evil.” 


eee chiracs 
dente an cle relighch ef love; and is ot. 
this account frequently, and very de 


ſervedly, made the theme of high pane- 
yric. But the petuliar excellente of 


Chriſtianity, cotifidered'under this parti? 
cutar aſpeck, will be more diſtinctly per- 3 
| ceived, if the ſeveral lineaments and fea- ; 
| WIN L 4 | tures - 


4 32 Characters of Charity. 
. tures of the Divine form of Chriſtian 
charity be accurately examined; if the 
powerful and extenſive influence of this 
principle upon the temper and conduct of 
thoſe in whom it is predominant be at- 
tentively obſerved. And in proſecuting 
this inquiry we cannot follow a better 
clue, than that which the apoſtle Paul 
has furniſhed in that beautiful and judici- 
ous deſcription of its leading characters, 
given in the memorable paſſage, of which 
m text is t the firſt part. Let us examine 
eech of the properties of charity; here 
5 enumerated, as far as they are diſinctly 
marked, in order to diſcoyer the grounds 


of each character, aud to be cnvi̊ncec of oy 


the excellence of the rain to Which 
it is aſcribed, | ” I OTST 
As things are only to * defined by N 
their properties, it is not eaſy to give an 
accurate definition: of charity, whichwill 
not include ſome. of the characters laid 
down by the apoſtle. It may be ſuffi, 
241 15 3 3 os . cient * 


Characters of Charity. 153 _ 
dient to ſay in general, that by charity, 
we underſtand an inward principle of 
good-will, which inclines a man to deſire 
| and purſue the happineſs of others. 
Concerning this principle, the apoſtle 
teachath,. in the firſt place, that it. Jenn 
fereth long“ \ norte 
Long- ſuffering f ſuppoſes, the repeated | 
or continued en urance of. 1 INCONVENIENCE, 
hardſhip, or injury, from others. And in 
the preſent ſtate of things it is impoſſible 
| not to meet with a variety of lefler vexa- \\ 
tions, or more ſerious ſufferings, from 
the inadvertencies, the capricious hu- 
moyts, or the criminal pattions, of. thoſe 
with whom we are connected. A ſelfiſh 
man, who has no other views than, his | 
own eaſe and gratification, only conder- 8 
| ing how much. theſe croſs accidents, i in- 


terrupt his perſonal enjoyment, 0 be 


reſtleſs and fretful under them, ul. 
have no patience either to Ende AN 
inconveniences til r can n be ; cafily and 


quiet] * 


1 


Nie 


__ Charalters of Charity 
_ quietly remedied, or to wait for the re- 
"'#refs of greater evils, till prudence and 
 enlay reflection have ſuggeſted the ſafeſt 
and moſt equitable method of proceeding. 
But let a man be inſpired with the di- 
vine ſpirit of charity, and he will inftantly 
become poſſeſſed of a new ſet of motives 
for forbeatance, to which thofe who 
live to themſelves? are entire ſtrangers. 
Looking around him upon his brethren = 
With an eye of good-will, he regards 


them as alike entitled with himſelf to a 


mare of happineſs, and alike ſurrounded 


With difficulties and obſtructions in the 


purſuit. If their humours and paſſions 


 Hineticges interfere with his comfort, he 3 


| Eitidhiy reflects, that probably his may 
alſo ſometitnes interfere with theirs. Or, | 


Aly balanced or not, be is'ſenfible that 


thany of the infelicities of which he com- 

plaltis ariſe from the common frailties of 

bun — againſt which it does not 
become 


Whether the account be in this way ex- 8 


3 Charatters of Charity. 155 
become a human being to exerciſe ſeve- 

rity. | When the opinion or the inclina- 

tion of a friend or relative thwarts his 
proves troubleſome to him, the goodnefs 
of his heart enables him to find more 
pleaſure in filent acquieſcenee or placid - 
fubmiflion” than in vehement/ contradie- x 

non. He has too much regard for the 
peace aud comfort of thoſe he loves, as 

woll. as for his own, to be pertinacious n 
trifles j and eſtoems a ſmall facriſioe of 
inclination or judgment well repaid by this 
preſot vation of mutual good humour and 
where he judges it neeeſſary, after muck 
forbearance, to feek relief from ſfoſſer- 

ings, or redrefs for injuries, he wt per . 

mit no unneceffary ſeverity to darketi his 

gs, no thirſt of revenge to in- | 

| his boſom. If he reprove, ie will | 
lb ſpirit. of meekneſs; ir he pü. 8 |; 
ITE * eee 
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-will be conſiſtent with his own ſafety, 
and the intereſt, of ſociety. In fine, 
Chantty will enable, 2 man, in the moſt 
trying ſituations, to bear with the preju · 
dices, frailties, and perverſe humours of 
others; at all times to refrain from re- 
venge; and ſo be ready to exereiſe a for- 
bearing and forgiving ſpirit towards his 


greateſt enemies. Who can,'doubt that 


ſuch a temper muſt be a perpetual ſouree 
of tranquil enjoyment to its poſſeſſor, and 
muſt contribute, as far ag it prevails, to 
the peace and happineſs of ſoiety ?; 


In the ſecond place, chatity ãs KN. 


This character of charity repreſents, 
in the moſt amiable light, both the dif 
poſition in Which the eſſence of, this vir- 
tue oonſiſts, and its external expreſſions iu 
words and actions. When goodewill, 
grounded in principle and confirmed by 

Dabit, is accompanied with a natural 
ſweetneſs of .teraper, and tenderneſs of 
heart,: the reſult 1 18, the lovely qu uality of : 


* with all its ä ' bene= 
ficial 


292 ' Charaflers of Charity. 157 
valling diſpoſition of the mind, it finds the 
moſt natural exerciſe and delightful ein- 
ployment of its affections in looking be- 
yond itſelf to the condition of others; in 
rejoicing with them in their proſperity, 
and compaſſionating their ſorrows; in 
cheriſhing and expreſſing a cordial attach- 
ment to relatives and friends, and a deſire 
of obliging and ſerving them; and in 
46. deviſing liberal things” for the relief of 
the poor and neceſſitous, or for the bene 
at of the public. Rich and plentiful are 
the ſtreams which flow from the fulneſs 
of a kind heart. Kindneſs, thoroughly 
pry into the habit and temper of the 
foul, will ſpread a winning ſweetneſs over 
: ee give a mild luſtre to the 


eyes, call forth gentle and harmonious _ = 
| accents from the lips, and diffuſe over the - 


whole frame an air and manner more 
truly graceful than art alone could ever 

| beſtow.” Tho great ſeeret of being agree 8 
won * kind. Studied chats and 
25 | a 


1538 Charatiars of Charity, 
gendes loſe their effect as ſoom as it is 


| | perceived that they originate im vanity; 


and terminate in ſelſiſhneis. But where 
the kind heart goes out of itſelf, and diſ- 
covers a fincere deſire of giving pleaſure, 
or beftowing- benefits, not for its own 
fake; but for tlie ſake of the object of its 
kindneſs, the: glow: of affection ich it 
communicates will not fail to be: reflected 
back upon irſelf. Tue auimated forts 
docs not differ more from the lifeleſe ſta- 
tue, than artificial politeneſs differs. frorti 
real kindnefs: but it is nat iu its efftct ont 
the exterior; or in its influence om the 
comfort af ſocial intercourſe, | that tho 
chief value of this property di charity 
eonſiſts. Knidaeſs is the firſt ingredicat 
in domeſtic happineſs: it ia the quality 
which, above all others, renders huſbands 
and wives, parents and oblldsen, dear to 
neh other; which makes the labouts, 


dhe cares, and the duties, of.theſe rela- 


tions eaſy and whiph, in a word, bleſſes 


eee, die de dad 2 
Tk"? | | | 2 
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; | Charadtters of Charity.” 159 
the parent of friendly, humane, and ge- 
nerous actions. It is this which, between. 
friends, dictates the ſeaſonable counſet;- 
the mild rebuke, and the faithful admo- 
nition. It is this which, between ſupe- 
riors and inferiors, leſſens the elevation of 
rank, and lightens the burdens of depen- 
dance. It is this which diftates words 
- of comfort, and prompts to deeds of li- 
berality, towards the neceſſitous and af- 
ſlicted. In a word, it is kind charity 
which apens the heart to the whole hu- 
man race, and which makes the perform-" 
ance of good actions, in every way which 
wiſdom and diſcretion direct, a "NE 
buſineſs and delight. ö 
_ : eee er 
| free from envy. Charity xx ETH wor. ' 
Ill the nature of envy be duly conſidered, 


it will appear that this malignant diſpo- 


ſition takes its riſe from ſelfiſhneſs, and 
conſequenely that its proper remedy,” or 
preventative, is eharitey. Why does any 


| de obſerve with” ſecret uneaſimeſs the” 


* | * | 


- / - 


n Y 
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 tiſing reputation of another? Why is he 
+ Jealous, of the diſtinction which, the world | 
ſees inclined to beſtow on his talents? 
When any one is praiſed: for genius, 
abend mimte. or elegant 
nents, Why is his praiſe ſome- 
wa” card yitha relafantear! Whence 


thecoolueſs with which. people frequently 


give their aſſent to the commendation 
which they do not chuſe to contradict, 


and the eagerneſs with which they ſeize 


an occaſion of depreciating what they 
cannot directly blame? Tbe reaſon un- 


| doubtedly.js,[that men in iheſo eaſes per- 
ceive, or imagine, an interference with 
their own proſpeQs of fame and diſtine- 
tion, and are reſtleſs under the apprehen- 
ion of being eclipſed by the increaſing 
ſplendour of others. In like manner, when 


perſons in an inferior ſtation of life look 

up with an evil eye to thoſe who, enjoy = 
1 rank and fortune; 
Iden they, ſerutiniſe their actions with a 


, ſeverity 7 when the boſom of 
An 


-  * Charatters of Charly. 16 
an unſucceſsful candidate for an honour- 
able or lucrative ſtation. ſwells with. in- 
dlignation againſt the more fortunate com- 
petitor; when jealouſies ariſe between 
rivals in trade, or among common adwen- 
turers in projects which promiſe a large 
return of honour or proſit; the eauſe is 
ſtmill the fame; Envy, under every afpe&t 
which it aſſumes, ſprings frot that in · 
odrndinate ſelf- love which would gladly 
on jo rn perm gy mount 
terfering intereſt; 1 The proper cure of 
this wretched and troubleſome temper is 
—— 1 
Ned in  Obriſtianity in de dis 
re e 


ee ee n all ene 3 
lines him to rejoice. in the pro * 2 
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_ dition to his own thare of ſelicity. Ina 
heart expanded with fentiraents of uni : 
verſal philanthropy, the ſucceſs and re: 
putation. of another can excite no mean 
8 to ſuch a 
ware. Duin. its ow. Charity 
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Aſpoſioms fo:contrary to ena other both 


nin their nature ad eſſechs, that in dhe 
proportion in which the on predememates 


in any heart, the other muſt be ſubdued. 
Pride is u feli 1 — © mares 
or his own poſlethons, with « degree 
| complacency and admiration which leaves 
3122 
ble chaine, or indulge the reaſonable 
eee. Thoſe who tk 
of _ 


— 
— 


* 


cf themſelves more highly; than they, 


ought to think, will ſeldom think juſtly; 
ol the merit. of other men, or be diſpoſed: 
to pay them: deſerved reſpect. Eager: to 
be due to their pany Ait, but to 
which fu beſides themſelves will think 
them entitled, they muſt | nevoidably. 
meet with frequent mortifications, which: 
will put chem out of humour win the 


world, and lead them to view the cha- 
raRers of others through the diſcoloured 


moecium df ſpleum amd ill-humber: Henn 


nation t6"the.exerciſe: of Kind affeRicus; - 
and to the performance of kind offices; 


Is On che eoveriry,: where benevolence is 


thi tWiing principle; x generous attertion 
_ tothe nidhndtions and interests of others - 
| Mill fd ina ether" oceupation>forhis 
105 3 "that r dtoblidg over ils 


164  Charatterref Obatity) 
tze tribute of applauſe to another, than im 
— ertorting or courting it for himſelf. In 
| the exerciſe of bene volenee he will ſuffer 
none of the artificial diſtinctions of ſociety 
to become a barrier betwWeem him and his 
fellow - oreature. Before the genial in- 
fluenes of charity/every cold! obſtruction 
of this kind melts away:'-i/Povthe truly 
charitable man every one to hom he 
| can do an act of civility;:or reader a more 5 


inferiors, Wirh n reſpegt to thoſe. advam- 
tages of mind. perſons on fortune, — 9 
a7 ward exhibition of Which Aigen give 
dem the pig of an humiliating com- 
patiſcn. To avgid, 3 
E 1 we | 


. CharaBters of Che. 165 
| edwithabeuſelres Smd ben condition. 3 
to treat them with eaſy affability, rather 


than diſtant oondeſoenſion; to : inſtruct 
the ignorant, without upbraiding them 


wants of the poor, without appearing to 
take notice of their poverty ;” in a word, 
to do hatever can be done towards anni- 
below us all uneaſy apprehenfion of in- 


feriority; are the leſſons taught by that 
charity which! vaunteth, not itſelf. 
Whilſt charity reftrains: and ſubdues 
pride, :it of courſe checks indecorum and 
rudeneſs of manners: it vorn vor BBs. 4 
HAVE ITSEEF UNSEEMLY,. | 7 
The ſelſiſh paſſion e tithe 


chief ſources of unſeemly incivility. Men 


think it beneath them to beſtow attention 

uv pon thoſe hom they deſpiſe; and there 
are comparatively few hom the proud Le 

man does not deſpiſe. Thoſe whom: he 


knows; or fancies to be his inferiors, ſuch 
n wel not think it worth his while 


M3 -—* 


with. their defects; to ** ſupply the 


* 2 n 0 
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Thou halt love thy neighbour,” com- 
—_ _ 2 _— 


3 es os eee 
down by the apoſtle in the text, is that 
ke inal what. incpallycarks 
its general nature, A r. Cha- 
rity CELDT WOT un OWN, 8 0 
There is no one trait of Aae 
—— —-„—-„—-—-— 
what is great and excellent from what is 
mean and deſpicable in moral temper and 
conduct. Wherever you find a man 
whole defires and purſuits all center in 
 himſelf—in whoſe plan of life, kindneſs 
to friends, generoſity to the public, li- 
berality to the neceſſitous, has no ſhare 
* who never affames the ſemblance of theſe 
. virtues but to anſwer ſome purpoſe of | 
_ perſonal intereſt—it is impoſſible you 

ſhould not contemplate his character with 
a mixture of averſion and contempt.” But 
F you oblerve any on 

35 M 4 "wy 
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nig above that ſordid ſelähneſs which 


lives only for-itſelf, and enlarging his 


views, extending his deſires, and direQ- 


88 ing his exertions, to the benefit of his 


particular connections, of the community 


to which be belongs, and of the whole 
72255 human ſpecies, the view of ſuch a cha- 


racter naturally kindles in your breaſts a 
glow of generous admiration. This eſſen- 
tial difference in human characters ariſes 


755 ſolely from the preſence or the abſence of 
the divine principle of charity. 
it is deſirable, or poſſible, that any man 
mould be indifferent to his own welfare. 

1 own happineſs, and in this ſenſe “ ſeck 


Not that 


his o] i: but if be, abe das une. 


be a good man, he will do more. Inde- 
BE pendentiy of all regard to himſelf, he will 


ſincerely deſire, and earneſtly - endeavour; 


to promote the welfare of others. "His 


life will be enriched and adorned with a | 


ſeries of kind, humane, and generous. ac - 


aas; and in performing-them bis at. 


# 7 
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tention will be wholly directed towards 


the objects of his beneficence. He will 


indeed derive pleaſure of the pureſt and 
moſt exalted kind from ſeeing the fruits 


of his goodneſs: but it will not be the 


hope of obtaining this pleaſure which will 
ſelf, he will do good for the ſake of * 


ing others happy, and purely becauſe be 
loves them. In actually increafing' the 
buappineſs of another, he attains the ulti- 
mate object of his wiſhes: for in all his 
| good actions he ſecks not his own profit, 0 


or the gratification of his own-vanity, but 


the proſit of another, that he may be re- 


lieved from ſome infelicity, or may re- 
ceive ſome addition to his ſtock of enjoy- 


ment. Where the heart is full of kind- | 


2 neſs the hand will be ace to every 
good work. 


" Of charity the apoſtle Gith further, that 5 


* 16 M0 T EASILY PROVOKED. 
From natural irratibility of 8 


from an habitual indulgence ofthe ndr. 
ble 


170 Chalet Charity. : 
ble paions, ſome perſons are much more 
*« eafily provoked” than others; but it 
_ i, the natural effect of the principle of 


| benevolence to reſtrain and moderate the 


paſſion of anger. This it will do two | 
ways: Firſt, by loading a man to behold 
all around him with that eye of kindneſs 
which will take more pleaſure in dwell- 
ing upon the amiable qualities of others 
than their defects, and which will be 
mare inclined to overlook trifling atfences 
than to view them through the maguify- 5 
| int medium of ill- humour; and, ſecondly, 


the peace and comfort of others by ſub- 
duing, than his own gratification in in- 
dulging, his reſentment, With the ſame 


natural temper the beneyolent man finds 


fewer occaſions of anger than the ſelfiſh 
man; and when ſuch occaſions unayoid- 
ably ariſe, his benevolence will diſpoſe 
him to render his anger as little as poſh- 
ble painful or troubleſome to others. | 
| Haw amiable, How, excellent, does the 
Ry | St = PA 
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ſpitit of eharity appear, when we con- 


template its wonderful power to ſoften 
the temper, to gentle the manners, and 


to render man mild and ſociable to 


man“ How greatly would the har- 


mony af familias and the peace of ſociety 
be increaſed—how much more perfectly 
would mankind experience the pleaſure 
and benefit of . living together in unity,” 


i they were univerſally taught, by the 
| nnn | 


yaked 7. 


' Tholaſtpropertyofcharity which I 


at preſent conſider is, that it THINKETE 
No EVIL... » 


© Thidmayeither dent tht chr ren 
ing tho character deat hon 


ar that it prevents them from thinking 


or defigning evil againſt others. The 
former explanation of the phraſe would 


made it of the ſame import with a ſubſe- 
quent character of charity, that it . be- 
Fog rern all things, and hopeth all things,” 


. I theres - 
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1 therefore underſtand it in FLAIR | 
ſenſe, as implying that a man Who is 
governed by the ſpirit of charity, will not 
be able to deviſe and purſue any meaſures 
which would be injurious to the peace 
and happineſs" of his neighbour. And 
this is certainly a huſt and important cha- 


_ racer of charity; for it is very evident 


that the ſame ſpirit hich dilpoſes a man 
to do good, muſt reſtrain him from doing - 
evil. In à heart poſſeſſed and animated 
by love, there can be no room for mali- J 
 cious purpoſes, or treacherous and fraudu- 


| lent deſigus. Von wilt never find a truly 


benevolent man impoſing upon the ere | 


1 5 dulous and unſuſpecting, or deceiving the 


| ignorant, to ſerve his own lucrative ends; 
you will never find him taking advantage 


of inexperience / and weakneſs to gratify 
his defires; you will never find: him in- 
vading the property or the liberty of his 
fellow - creatures, and ſubjeding them to 
involuntary ſufferings, for the ſake of in- 


ging * own wealth and "yy 
ou 
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You may ſafely entruſt your moſt im- 
portant concerns. in his hands; for his 
| benevolence wil) effectually preſerve him 


from wronging you, even in circum- 
ſtances in which. he might do it with 


perfect ſecreſy and ſecurity. In fine, 
benevolence is, in all the tranſaQions of 
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ſocial life, the ſureſt guard of juſtice and 
wity. „ Love worketh no Ill to his 
neighbour;' therefore loye is\the Ning 
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 fticeth in the truth; begrerh all dies 
 believeth all things; bopeth all things; 
 endureth all things: charity never faileth, 


| Tus characters of charity which have 
- already paſſed under our notice are, that 
It exerciſes patient forbearance under in- 
juries—that it cheriſhes kind affeRtions, 
and delights in kind actions - that it ſub- 
dues the tormenting paſſion of envy— 
2 | . that it baniſhes pride from the heart, and 
> prevents indecorum and rudeneſs of man- 1 
ners— that it raiſes the ſoul above the 
meeanneſs of ſelfiſhneſs, and dictates diſ- 
intereſted acts of beneficence—that it re- 
| rains. and moderates the paſſion of 


| Chratters of ch. "oo; 
anger undd that it renders thoſe who are 
under its influence incapable of forming 
deſigns injurious to the welfare of others. 
Charity ſuffereth long, and is kind; 
charity envieth not; charity vaunteten 
not itſelf, is not puffed up; doth not bo- 
own; is not cafily provoked; thinketh 

no evil. It now remains, that we con · 
template this divine virtue, as the ad- | 
mirer and friend of merit; as the candid 

apologiſt for human infirmity; as. a pa- 
tient and hardy ſufferer for the benefit of . 
mankind 3 and as poſſeſſing within itfelf = 
a principle of immortality, Charity * re- | 
 jaiceth, not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in 
the truth; bearcth all things, believeth 
| all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
| things; charity never faileth.” py 
mk bas been uſual with moral writers . 
1 6 fongk of e under. the appellation f 
of. Truth: aud ſome moraliſts have pro - 


Wag > ate, no 


* n 


ie which more accurately expreſſes | 
A + the-nature and ground of moral obliga- 
ton. It has been obſerved in ſupport of 
this opinion, that actions have a language 
2 as intelligible and preciſe as words, and 
N * that whenever a man acts virtuouſiy he 
Fg conforms to the real nature of things, and 
0 cConſequently i in effect gives his aſſent to 
| | fone truth; but that, on the contrary; 
2 Whenever man is guilty of any in- 
moral action, he contradifts ſome known 
and. eſtabliſhed truth; and virtually aſ- 
| ſexts a falſehood. If this ſpeculation 
28 ſhould'be thought too refined, it will not 
_ of diſpute,. that there is an analogy 
between truth and virtue, ariſing from 
the conformity of both to nature and rea- 
: ſon, which joſtifies' the metaphorical ap- 
; of the term truth to moral c- 
Aud." Upon the ground of this analegy 
doubtleſs i it is, that our Saviour eine ef 
a6 doing truth.” Every one that doth 
we ö e 
8 ſenſe 


— 
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ſenſe tho word truth ſeems to be uſtd by 
the Apoſtle in the text, in which truth 
is oppoſed to iniquity: . rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth,” - 
The character of charity expreſſed'i— 
theſe words is, then, that it forbids all! 
malicious exulation in the folly and miſ- i 
conduct of others, and diſpoſes the mind 
to feel a geuerous ſatisfaction iti contem - 
pPlwkzsting their virtues, Where a genuine 
aud ardent ſpirit of benevolence is united 
with a ſtrong eonviction of the impor- 
tance of virtue to the happineſs of a ra« 
tional being, it will be impoffible to bec 
hold the vices of individuals, or the 
general prevalence of wickedneſs in the 
world, without emotions of 'regret and” 
ſorrow. To ſee men, whoſe capacities 
and fituations habe afforded them every 
I advantage for attaining a diſtiogoiſhed'atid 
happy ſation in ſociety, blottitig the page | 
6f © their fair fame with diſhonourable = - wa 
teeds, and by their mdifcretions- aud fol 
Vor. 1. & lies 
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bes blighting in the bloſſom the rich 
truits of happineſs, preſent and future. 
Jo ſurvey a race of beings, whom the 
Author of their nature has furniſhed with 
noble faculties, and inſpired with immor- 
. | tal hopes, degrading themſelves by fooliſh 
and baſe purfuits; tormenting and plun- 
dering each other to become poſſeſſed of 
wealth, which they know not how to 
uſe and enjoy; and forfeiting their title 
to future felicity by abuſing. the preſent 
giſts of Divine Providence; muſt be pain- 

ful to 2 generous mind. Every one 

whoſe boſom glows with the genuine 
ſentiments of piety and humanity will be 
inclined, on fuch a ſurvey, to det the 
language of David, I beheld the tranſ- 
greſſors and was grieved. A temper 
2a the reverſe of this, which is capable of 
| - contemplating the vices of mankind with 


pPleaſure, and * repoicing in | iniquity,” 
. nplies a depth of depravity which, for 
5 n 
gladly 


1 
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gladly ſuppoſe to have no other exiſtence 
than in the ideal character of that per- 
nified principle of evil, who, in the 
language of poetry, ſays to Evil, * Be 
thou my good. But though ſuch dia- 
bolical malignity as this is. not, it may 
be hoped, often found in a human breaſt, 
yet it is, perhaps, no uncommon thing 
for men, through a ſelfiſh inattention to 
whatever lies beyond the narrow cirele 
of their own affairs, or poſſibly through 


mere indolence, to be wholly indifferent 


to the ſtate of morals and religion in the 
world around them. Tt requires ſome 
enlargement of underſtanding, as well as 
generoſity of ſpirit, to be able to ſurvey 
the world with that intereſted attention 


to its moral ſtate which will diſpoſe us 


to ** rejoice in the truth,” In propor- 
tion, however, to the degree in which 
our minds are enlightened with juſt 
views, and our hearts are enriched with 
| generous ſentiments, will be our progryſs 
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in that ſublime philanthropy. which, eſ- 
timating the progreſs of mankind towards 
Perfection, by the advances which they 
make in virtue, exults in every appear- 
ance of moral improvement rey | 


of good to the whole human race. 


The ſame principle, exereiſed open in- 
a an ede in bin tbe ſphere of our 
perſonal connections, will lead us to 
mourn over the failings, and to obſerve 
with delight the excellencies of our ac-- 
quaintance and friends. Inſtead of exult- 
ing, with the malicious and envious, in 
the ſudden fall of any diſtinguiſhed cha- 
racter; inſtead of dwelling with eager 
fatisfa&ion on the particulars of his diſ- 
grace, we ſhall lament it with unaffected 
regret, both on account of the perſonal 
iufelicity which it occaſions, and the diſ- 
eredit which it brings upon the cauſe of 
vittue. Wherever examples of fingulas 
merit are exhibĩted wherever actions 
mehr n are ee 
Hifing 
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ſpiſing the pitiful jealouſy which would 
. Incline us to be ſilent concerning excel- 
lencies which we have not reſolution and 
virtue enough to emulate, we ſhall dwell 
with delight upon the contemplation ß 
ſuch exalted characters, and gladly em- 
brace every opportunity of holding them 
vp to the view of others. And: this trĩ · 
bute e ſhall pay to ſuperior merit, not 
from the ſelſiſh wiſh of ſharing its; luſtre 
by reflection, but from an honeſt deſus 
of rendering honour to whom honour. ia 
due, and from the generous motive f 
ſerving mankind by exciting a laudable Ml 
ſpirit of emulation. 
The next character of charm. N 
in the text, according to our tranſlation, 
zs, that it beareth all things,” But 
the moſt uſual ſignification of the origi⸗- 
nal word here rendered beareth, is.covereth; 
and this interpretation furniſhes a charac- 5 
ter of charity entirely, diſtinct from the ih 
reſt, yet eaſily connected with thoſe that 
"BY Ng — 
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immediately follow; Whereas the claiſe; 
25 it is given in our tranſlation, is in 
 meaning-a. repetition of the firſt clauſe, 
4-chatity ſuffereth long.“ 1 therefore 
read the paſſage charity covereth all 
things, and underſtand it in the ſame 
ſenſe in which I conceive the maxim of 
the apoſtle Peter is to be underſtood; 
Charity covereth, or hideth a multi- 
tude of ſins ;. that is, it is the office of 
eharity to eaſt a veil over the faults of 
| others, whieh may as much as poſſible 
hide them from public view. And this 
muſt be acknowledged to de an impor- 8 
tant branch of the duty enjoined upon 
Chriſtians in the new comtnandment, 
that they ſhould love one another. Con- 
fidering- what an imperfe& and erring 
face of beings we are, and how liable the 

| beſt among us might be to juſt cenſure, 
and, perhaps, in ſome ſort, even to diſ. 
grace, were all our little foibles and fail 
it eee | 
and 


and on every occaſion ſtrictly canvaſſed, 


5 the common practice of talking of other 


men's: faults is not very prudent. But 
whatever may be thought of the diſcre- 
tion, or the utility of this practioe, cer- 
tainly very little can be ſaid in behalf of 
its benevolence, Thoſe whoſe daily em- 
ployment it is to retail idle ſtories of de- 
traction, even though they be founded in 
truth, without having any other end to 
_ anfwer by ſuch converſation, than merely 


to amuſe themſelves and their friends; 


will not find it an eaſy taſk; wholly to 
exculpate-themſelves: from the charge of 
malignity and ill nature. For it is im- 
poſſible, upon theſe occaſions, to liſten 
to the whiſpers: of benevolence, without 
immediately perceiving, that there is 
much unkindneſs in unnedeſſarily expoſ- 
ing to view the failings of perſons WhO 
are guilty of no heinous crimes, and are 
perhaps, in other reſpects, entitled to 
much eſteem. | Charity, inſtead of per- 
ee N 4 mitting 


— 


. /culpation is impoſſible, by generouſly 
_ bringing into view, by way of pleaſing 


. 4 
10 
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nx us to indulge ourſelves in wanton: 


ſareaſms or rigorous cenſures, will teach 
us to diſcountenance theſe practices in 


others by giving their cenſorious tales a 
cool reception, by vindicating, as far as 
we are able, the character which is ſe- 
verely treated; and where an entire ex- 


contraſt, its merits and atniable qualities; 
hereby. hiding or covering, as far a8 we 
are. able, a multitude of faults. is Of 


In forming a judgment of the actions 
and characters of others, charity will 


teach us to pay a willing attention to 


weaken the credit of an ill report, or to 


extenuate the fault Which cannot be con- 


cealed, - Charity ( believeth all things, 
bopeth all things. It is a common 
practice, and indeed a very natural me- 
thod of proceeding, for men to meaſure 


others by themſelves, Thoſe who ars 


Sun. 1 + Vi \ conſcious 
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conſcious of litile excellence in their own 
| diſpoſitions and characters, will ſcarcely 
be able to perſuade themſelves that auy 
ſuch thing as diſintereſted and exalted 
merit is to be found in the world. [Thoſe 
who harbour in their own boſoms dark 
purpoſes, mean ſentiments, and malig- 
nant paſſions, will naturally ſuſpect that 
others do the ſame. Hence they will 
eagerly ſeize upon any tale, however im- 
' probable, which may ſerye to caſt a ſhade 
over diſtinguiſhed merit, and entertain 
any ſuſpicion, however groundleſs, rather 
f than ſuppoſe it poſſible, that any charac- 
ter can exiſt which is far ſuperior. totheic | 
| „ Looking with an eye of diſtruſt , 
2 F upon every appearance f 
virtue, they are always ready to diſcover 
ſome bad motive in every good action, 
and to jnfinuate a charge of hypoeriſy 
agaiſt the moſt upright and excellent 
man. On the contrary, the man who is Fg 
- conſcious of nothing but boneſt inten- 4 
dont and generous purpoſes, will expect _ 
$3333 5 \ to 
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to find in others the ſame integrity and 
. benevolence which he himſelf poſſeſſes 3 
and will not cafily perſuade himſelf to 
5 believe that there is ſo much fraud and 
- wiekedneſs in the world as many ſuppoſe. 

If experience obliges him to lower the 
favourable opinion which artleſs honeſty 
and unſufpecting good · nature may have 
led him to entertam of makihd ; if he 
find it neceffary for his own ſecurity to 
guard againſt that eaſy” credulity which 

bb impoſed upon by every ſpecious pre- 
* tence; he will, nevertheleſs, always be 
more rallied to err on the fide. f can- 
Fo dour, than on "that of ſeverity. . a 
_ This amiable virtue of candour can 
ſpritis from no other Tource than A bene- 
' volent heart. Pollteneſs may cd OY 
tran to "diſguiſe bis real ſentiments, con- 
Lerbing others z, and a a ſelfiſh defire of 


pleabing ST, indus. bim to layith fi fal. 
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which can diſpoſe him to think as fa- 
vourably of others as circumſtances will 
permit; to pay a voluntary tribute of re- 
ſpect to merit in obſcurity, and to make 
generous allowances for human imperfec- 
tions. Let your boſoms be truly poſſeſſ- 
ed with that charity which believeth all 
things and hopeth all things, and you will, 
be more inclined to think well, than to, 
think ill of others; you will take plea- 
ſure in contemplating” the virtues of a 
character, though mixed with many im- 
perfections. Where the general tenor of 
a man's conduct is good, you will not be 
diſpoſed, on account of a few caſual er- 
rors, to call in queſtion his ſincerity. 11. | 
you ſee any one regular in the perform- 
ance of religious duties, you will give 
him credit, unleſs his actions directly 
contradict his profeſſions, for ſincere 
piety.” When you obſerve a man on all 
occaſions liberal in his contributions to- 
wards the ſupport of charitable eftabliſh-" 

| _ you will not eafily faſpe& that 
| : his 


his beneficence is the mere effect of 'vas . 
© nity and oſtentation. You will believe 
every man to be as virtuous! as he ap- 
pears, till you have undoubted proof to 
the contrary; and will not liſten to ſe- 
cret whiſpers and dark ſuggeſtions, 'to 
the diſadvantage of any one of whom 
5 vou have hitherto ſeen reaſon to enter- 
ain a favourable opinion. Even where 
eircumſtances ariſe which afford juſt 
ground of ſuſpicion, you will not be 
haſty to judge, and will require full evi- 
dence before you condemn. As long as 
ny juſt ground of doubt remains reſpect- 
ing the truth of the accuſation, you will 
keep your judgment undecided ; while 
you are deliberating upon t the matter, you 
will be inclined to attend to every cir- 
cumftance which may either refute the 
 ebarge, or, extenuate the offence : and 
even when you muſt condemn it, it will be 
with regret, and without any unneceſſary 
every. Io this mn treat 
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9 not of an indifferent perſon 
alone, but of your opponent, your rival, 
or your enemy; for, in theſe caſes, you 
will exerciſe more than uſual caution, 
Teſt ſelf- love, jealouſy, a party - ſpirit, or 
reſentment, ſhould bias your judgment, 
and lead you to pronounce an uncandid | 
and unrighteous ſentence. Tn a word, 
you will conſtantly view the actions 3 
men through the tranſparent medium of 
candour, and in the clear ſunſhine of 

-nature, and conſequently be always 
_ diſpoſed to form the moſt favourable 
judgment concerning them. To con- 
vince you of the value of that candid 
; temper which * believeth all things and 
_ bopeth all things,” I need only for.a mo» 
ment turn your attention to the miſe 
chief which the contrary ſpirit, is con - 
tiaually producing. To what muſt we 
aſcribe thoſe daily ſlanders Which are cir- 
. culated. with ſuch, eagerneſs, and which - 


meet wich nah a. ready reception, in ſo- 
ciety ? 


- 


ciety? Why is many a fair reputation 


- blackened by fly infinuations and obſcure 
bints, unſupported by any ſufficient 
proofs ? Why are trifles light as air ſo 
| often allowed, in the deciſions we paſs 
upon the characters of others, to have all 
the weight of the moſt deciſive evidence? 
Whence does it ſo frequently happen, 
that trivial offences, miſrepreſented by 
ill nature, or miſapprehended by reſent - 
ment, are often magnified into unpar- 
donable affronts or injuries, and become 
the foundation of violent quarrels and 
implacable enmities, and perhaps the oc- 
caſion of ruinous litigations, or fatal come 


dies Whence all this, but from that 


cenſorious ſpirit which eagerly takes up 
à reproach ' againſt its neighbour, and 
„ maketh a man an offender for a word?” 
Let it not then be thought ſurpriſing, 
that this ſpirit is ſo ſeverely condemned 
dy a religion, which is deſigned to bring 
peace on earth, and to manifeſt good- will 
| ne * 15 
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as an important part of that obedience 
which we owe to the law of Chriſt, to 
be candid in judging of each others cha - 
Nen. 28 Judge not, that ye be not 
It is in the next place afſerted-i in- the | 
tent, concerning. charity, that it en- 
dureth all things, by which phraſe, to 
diſtinguiſh it from the firſt character 
given of charity, ** that itſuffereth long,” 
we muſt underſtand, that it inſpires for- 
titude in the execution of - benevolent 
purpoſes. And this is a property of cha · 
' rity; which greatly enhances its value 
and increaſes its utility. Charity may 
| be. conſidered as enduring all things,” 
either with reſpect to individual objects 
af benevolent affection, or with reſpect 
to mankind in general, and the great cauſe 
of virtue and religion. In the former 
point of view its beneficial effects are ſeen 
in a thouſand friendly exertions, attended 
with perſonal inconvenience and hazard; | 
| for, the benefit of nes. With the cha- 


? | PT . : ritable 
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ritable mati it is a firſt principle, that 
no man tiveth to himſelf.“ In the 
_ daily intercourſes of domeſtic and friendly 
ſociety this amiable ſpirit will, dictate 
innumerable kind compliances with the 
inclinations of others, and friendly acts 
of civility for their accommodation, which 
neceſſarily imply, on the part of the 
agent, ſome facrifice of perſonal eaſe and 
convenience. On more important occa- 
ſions it will prompt the moſt active and 
teſolute exertions for the benefit of thoſe 
nin Whoſe welfare we take a generous in- 
tereſt, "It is this Which ſupports” kind 
daudaffectionäte parents under all the la- 
bour aud arixiety and felf-denial which 


they endure for the fake of their offspring: 


which inſpires” the humane aud public- 
ſpirited friend of the poor with vigour | 
and generofity to plan and execute de- 
ſtgus for their benefit; which, in private 
frietid(hip, renders a man capable of fub- 
mitting to any expetice or hazard in the 
ſervice of thoſe hom he loves. Amiotig 
PFW 
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the: charitable there may be found noble 
ſpirits who would not ſcruple to expoſe 
their lives, in the defence of, a; valued 
friend. Peradyenture for a good man 
ſome would even dare to die. Where 
the object of generous exertions is the 
public benefit, a truly great and good 
man, actuated by a genuine ſpirit of phi; - 
lanthropy, will bid defiance, to danger 
and to death. Such was the effect of 
the divine ſpicit of | Chriſtian charity - 
upon the firſt diſciples of Chriſt. Net 
a few among them exhibited, in their 
firm adhexence to the cauſe of Chriſtianity | 
in the midſt of ſevere perſecution, an. ile | 
Iuſtrious comment on St. Paul's precept + 
to Timothy : 6 Thou therefare ende 
nardneſs as a good ſaldier of Jeſus Chriſt.” . . 
zut no one ever diſplayed a brighter ex- 
ample of that; fortitude which Chriſti | 
benevolence inſpires, than: the appel 
Paul himſelf, In the immediate proſpect 
gf bonds and afflictions he was able to 
fay, © None of theſe. things moye me, 
ws SO [ my * dear unto 1 
* , 
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that 1 may finiſh my courſe with joy, 
and the miniſtry which 1 have received 
of the Lord Jeſus.” And the ſame bene 
volent ſpirit, accompanied with juſt and 
enlarged views of the intereſt of mankind, 
has in almoſt every ſucceeding age pro- 
Aduced men whole heroic exertions in the 
cauſe of humanity, virtue, or religion, 
have rendered them bleſſings to the 
world. To break the heavy yoke of op- 
Le preflion, to burſt aſunder the chains of | 
| Davery, to ſet the free-born mind at li- 
berty from the bondage of ſuperſtition, 
to bleſs thoſe who have dwelt in the dark 
regions of ign norance and error with the 
light of n truth, are noble de- 
ſigus, in the proſecution of which: there 
have not been wanting, and ſtill are not 
wanting, great and generous ſpirits, who 
have the courage to deſpiſe obloquy, and 
to meet perſecution'without diſmay. It is 


and friends of ug WY N 

dureth all things. 

1 apoſtle cloſes his eliuinerativd *of 
en «8 * the 


a «£42 


charity which creates © martyrs, herbes, | 
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the amiable properties' and happy effects 
"of charity by adding, that it never 

faileth.” It accompanies the / good man 
through every ſtage of his progreſs in 
virtue, grows with his growth, as he 
advances towards perfection, conſtitutes 
the principal part of his excellence, and, 
when he leaves this world, attends hifn 
to another, and becomes to him an etexr- 
nal ſource” of felicity- When he” Thall 
enter upon his everlaſting "inheritance, 
the faith and the hope which have affiſted 
him in preparing for it Will difippear'; 
faith being exchanged for fight; and ho 

for poſſeſſion : but charity is not only 

_ neceſſary preparation for eternal happi- | 
- neſs, but a principal ingredient in 5 
| without which it is 40 Wan that e even 


enjoy green I in 8 
other's ſociety, becauſe they will” be 
made E lore. "we 8 10 
falleth. 01 20: 

eine 111. : 0 2 ö After 


igþ Charafiers of Charly, 
ter this diſtinct ſurvey of the, excely | 
lent praperties and happy effeQs of cha- 
ty, hat further needs be added to en- 
egg exery one, who is defiroys of ren: 
dering himſelf ammiatie and ufeful to his 
fellow-creatuzes,* or. of obtaining the fa- 
vo of that great and good Being, who 
| js love,” to cultivate; this virtue by every = 
means in his peer a -Rnoledge and 
learning ray (excite admiration ; power 
may. cemmand homage aud ſubjeQion ; 
ORD con procure. you external tokens 
. 1 give you rank and diſe 
Mor 7 hut it 4s. charity: or 
. alone, . OP" will actor you 
the pleating conſciouſneſs of merit in you 
.. uy ue a 
teem and affeftion. of mankind. A te- 
nacious. 15 i a,a0 to certain articles of 
rehigious belief, and a ſcropylous. obſer- 
bade of ceitain religious farms gad Fore”. 
ones, may rank you araqhg the nem- 
5 bers of this or hat religious elt; but it 
4s only an uniform obedience to that new 
commandment 


8 A * ; 3. if * 
191 Vos, > 
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cotnmandment which Chriſt hath given | 


us, which can entitle you to the charac- 
ter of Chriſtians. In the Chriſtian 
church, which s/foundetin love, though 


we have all knowledge, and all gifts, if 


we have not charity we are nothing. 
Above all things, then, follow after 
charity, which is the bond of perfection; 
and may the God and Father of our Lord 
Jeſus, Chriſt make you to increaſe. and 


abound in love one towards another, and 


towards all men, to the end. that your 
hearts may be eſtabliſhed unblameable in 


balineſs, and that ye may be prepared 


for an everlaſting abode in the regious. a- 
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Thos L fhall mat be WI when T bave 
_ Offer? unto all thy coimaninents.” 75 51 
2 434.0: 4 FE 442TH E x 
Tur even en and good men 

are wholly erempted from the painful 

feeling of ſhame, i is more than can yo 

truth be aſſerted. In the preſent ſtate 

ſociety, we not only ſee ſhame incurred 

by ſuch violations of decorum as imply 

no infringement of morality, but may not 
unfrequently obſerve men aſhamed even 

ol their virtues. Many perſons, whoſe 
5 conſciences will not ſuffer them to fol- 
low a multitude to do evil, nevertheleſs 
want courage ſufficient to ayow their 
good principles in the ſociety of the li- 
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centious, and are afraid to be thought by 3 
their companions as virtuous and religious 
as they really are. This kind of timidity 
is at beſt à falſe modeſty, which implies a 
eulpable weakneſs of mind, and incon- 
ſiſtency of character: for it is impoſſible 
that virtue, which is in its nature the 
higheſt ornament and excellence of a ra- 
tional being, and Which is eſteemed, by | 
all who are capable of forming a. judge 
ment, the firſt object of admiration and 
love, ſhould ever be diſhonourable to thoſe 
who practiſe it. Wbzatever ridicule men 


of eorrupt principles and abandoned man» 


ners may affect to caſt upon the con- 
ſcientious. and religious part of mankind, 
66 wiſdom will,” in the iſſue, be juſti - 
| fied of all her children: and though 
| themſelves may ſometimes . ſo 
LY far yield to the torrent of falſe opinion as 
to be aſhamed of their goodneſs, they will 
at length lift up their heads with cou - 
dense in the fight of the wicked; for the 
| memorial of yirtue is immortal, and its 
O 25 triumph 
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jumph remaineth for ever. Then 
all I not be aſhamed,” faith the Pſalmiſt, 
% hen 1 e ante all thy com- 

mandments. a 
Tbe doctrine which is implied in theſe 

words, and which will be the ſubject of 

the preſent diſcourſe, is, that the man 
who faithfully obeys the will of God is 

Free from all juſt occaſion of ſhame.. To 

Muftrate this point, let us diſtinaly con- 

aer the light in which ſuch a man's cha- 

rater appeats to his ov / mind, to his. FEL- 

„ Lowicntarvats, aud to his Maczk, 

The man who religiouſly reſpects and 

_ diligently 'obeys the commands of God, 

bas no ſecret conſcibuſneſs of - guilt to 

Hharaſs his mind, and render reflection a 

painful taſæ. He is under no neceffity of 

fying to ſcones of diſſipation and folly, as 

„ à ſhelter from the darts of an adzufitg 

| — He can endure and even en- 

joy ſolitude; and, without any foreign 
aid, "can make himſelf happy in © comm- 
milinineg 1 with Ho dun heart," If he te- 
N ban 8 wr 
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| fle& upon the temper and habit of his 
mind, he has the ſatisfaction to be con- 
ſeious; that whatever evil inclinations 
may have occaſionally ariſen withia his 
boſom, his heart is on the whole ſincerely 

diſpoſed towards that which is good. Tf 
be review his actions, he has the comfort 
to find, that though he may, in ſome in- 
ſtances, have been betrayed into unbe- 
coming conduct, the general tenor of his 
life has been conformable to the dictates 
of reaſon and the laws of religion. Hav- 
ing, therefore, no ſecret” crimes to raiſe 


up, like ſpectres, before his imagination, 


ſolitude and darkneſs have for him no 
terrors. Conſcious of his innocence and 
integrity, and of the virtuous ſtate of his 


Wind, he is, in the abſenee of all the 
world, . ſatisfied from himſelf,” -. 


It is a peculiar felicity attending the 


155 good man, that he has no occaſion to have 


recourſe to any of thoſe arts of vanity, or 
ſubterfuges of hypocriſy, by means of 


which men of a contrary character often 
6 impoſe 
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impoſe upon themſelves as well as others. 
Being under no neceſſity to deceive his 
own heart, he feels no inclination to 
gloſs over his faults with fair nates, or 
to impute his good actions to better mo- | 
tives than belong to them. He neither 
brings forward the follies and vices of his 
neighbours as a foil to his own character; 


nor builds his good opinion of himſelf _ | 


merely upon the reputation which he 
may have acquired among men, who can 
only judge f characters from external 
appearance. - Liſtening with attention to 


' the ampartial deciſion of conſcience; di- 


reſted ſolely by the law of reaſon and the 
word of God, be paſſes ſentence upon 
important. office of — — 


gladly. avails himſelf of every aid which 


he can derive from the counſels and ad- 
monitions of friendſhip, from publio in- 


nn b — the holy Scriptures. 
| _ Diveſting 


OILS ICS : 
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Diveſtiog himſelf, as much as poſſible, 
of every bias which might lead him to 
make a precipitate or erroneous judgment, 
and endeavouring by every means in his 
power to furniſh himſelf with an accu- 
rate knowledge of his duty, he honeſtiy 
compares what he has been with what he 
ought to have been, that he may make a 
true eſtirnate of his moral and religious 
character. g Having, no ſecret forebodings 
that a fair inquiry will have an uncom- 
 fortable, iſſue, he has no wiſh to conceal 
from his own., obſervation any part of his 
charactet, but brings all his actions and 
deſigns under a fair and impartial exami- 
nation- He that doth truth,“ faith 
our Sayiour, cometh to the light, that 
his deeds may be made maniſeſt that they 
are wrought:in God. The reſult of this 
fair and equitable trial is, that the goods - 
man — the teſtimony of his c 
ſcience, ! that in ſimplicity and godly ſin- 
cexity he has had his converſation in the 
world.“ And the. eee 


+ of his intentions, and the general good 


ſion which as — 


nen of his character, diſpoſes him to 
reliſh the enjoyments of life with the 
higheſt ſatis faction, enables him to en- 
dure its troubles with calmneſs and forti- 
tude, and prepares him to leave the world 
in peace, and to enter upon 2 hu” ei | 
with a joyful hope of everlaſting life. 
As the man who has reſpect to all = 
commands of God is not aſhamed to look 
inward upon himſelf; ſo neither is he 
aſhamed to have his character and conduct 
Expoſed to the view of the world. 
Few perſons, indeed, have attained to 


ſuch excellence of character as not to be 


conſcious of many imperfeCtions, which, 
were they laid open before the world, 
would, in ſbme mea ſure, tarniſn the re- 
 . putation' they have acquired: and they 
who are moſt ſolicitous to poſſeſs diſtin- 


guiſhed merit, being above all others at- 
tentive to their own difpofitions and con- 
ag, ave molt of all ſenfible of their de- 
ficiencies. 
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obtrude their characters, with oſtentatious 
confidence, upon the public eye; but, 
from a confciouſneſs that they have ho- 


neſtly endeavoured to deſerve the good 


opinion of the world, they can meet its 
inſpection without any painful apprehen- 


fion for the refalt. Whilſt thoſe who” 
have a ſecret conviction that they are pre- 


_ tending to virtues to which they have no 
| juſt claim, and impoſing upon the world 
by aſſuming the ſemblance of goodneſs, 
at the ſame time that they are ſtrangers 
to the reality, muſt be perpetually de- 
preſſed by a degrading conſciouſneſs of 
unworthineſs, and aſhamed to lift up their 
faces in the preſence of honeſt and good 
men; they, on the contraty, who are 
able to reflect, that in all the relations and 
concerns of life they have maintained A 
| conſcience void of offence, and done to 
others as they would have others do to 
them, haye within themſelves a_ firm 
A of confdence, and may on all 
n occaſions 


kriencies, Such men will not, therefore, 


— 


© occaſions ſtand forth'to your view with 
1 out diſmay. 18] 
To be convinced of the pra 
advantage which the honeſt and good 
man has in this reſpect over the knave 
and hypocrite, view him in ſeveral diſ- 
tinct capacities and relations, to remark 
what unaffected courage and confidence 
the eee 1 aas EP 
wed infliones - 555 
Obſerve bins in n life, 0nd and 
| you will ſee that, having never wronged 
or defrauded any man, but always acted 


upon the principles of the ſtricteſt equity 


and niceſt honour, he is not afraid of 
meet ing with a ſingle individual, where- 
ever he goes, who can upbraid bim with 
having impoſed upon, his ignorance, or 
| abufed his confidence. He never ſees the 
man who calls to his remembrance aQs 
-of diſhoneſty or meanneſs which he would 
be aſhamed to bring to light ; or has oc- 

caſion to impute it to his good fortune, 8 
that As the Poult, and con- 
tempt, 


7 
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tempt, or the puniſhment, which he has 
merited. Every one with whom he has 
tranſacted buſineſs is a witneſs to his fair 
and honourable proceedings ; and he can 
never want friends, Who will take plea- 
ſure in advancing his proſperity, or in 
affording him aſſiſtance upon an unex- 
pedcted reverſe of fortune. The con- 
ſciouſneſs of his own integrity, and the 
reliance he places on the good opinion of 
mankind, accompany him wherever he 
goes, and inſpire him with a degree of 
- confidence, in the proſecution of his de- 
figns, which none but an honeſt man 
| ever feel. 

View him, in the next place, in the 
capacity of a friend. He has made no 


| profeſſions of friendſhip which his heart 
did not acknowledge: he has violated no 


engagement or promiſe; he has betrayed 
no ſecret with which confidence or friend- 


ſhip had entruſted him; he bas never for- 


gotten the zeal and tenderneſs, which are 
due to the intereſt and character of a 
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friend, He can therefore have no. w 
| to conceal from his friend any part of his | 
conduct, and js capable of enjoying in per- 
fection all the delights of reciprocal at- 
tachment and confidence. Has he been i 
appointed guardian of the fatherleſs, or 
protector of the widow ? He has the fa 
tisfaction to reflect, that he has in no in- 
ſtance violated the facred truſt repoſed in 
bim, or, by abuſe or delay, facrificed the 
intereſts of his charge to his own; but, 
on the contrary, has, through the whole 
ptoceeding, faithfully diſcharged every 


NY obligation of equity and honour, of friend- 


ſhip and humanity. Fat from feeling any 
| ſhame or apprehenſion at the idea of hav- 
ing bis whole conduct thoroughly can- 
vaſſed, he feels a generous pride in the 
_ conſciouſneſs of having faithfully execut- 
ed his truſt, and finds a welcome teſti - 

mony to his fidelity in the grateful hearts 
of the perſons committed to his care. 
Accompany him into the retired ſcenes of 
ee nn, his cha- 
Dies Dae Rae 01:1 e 
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_ rater will bear the ſtricteſt examination 
from thoſe to whom it is moſt intimately 
known you will ſee that, though he is 
obliged to ſolieit from the affection of his 
telatives and dependants a candid indul- 
gence of his foibles and infirmities, he can 
make a confident appeal to thetn for the 
ſincerity and ardour with which be has 
endeavoured to ſerve their intereſt and 


pf᷑tomote their happineſs.” Laſtly; obferve - 


tives than the deſire of applauſe; you will 


his works of charity and mercy, and you 

will find him reaping the fruits of his li- 
| berality in the gratitude of thoſe whom 
his bounty has relieved; and in the eſteem 


and affection of all the god around him; 


and though he has been influenced, in the 
diſtribution of his charity, by higher mo- 


_ eaſily perceive that the remembrahce of 
his generous deeds affords him ſatisfaction, 


"and that the reſpe& which they have pro- 


cured him among bis fellow-citizens i in- 


ſpires him with confidence. WA 
So powerful is the effect of a conſeiouſ- | 
Vol. I. ; | 


nels _ 


412 The god Men Heure from Shams = 
& nfs of having 3Qed wall with respect 
Mankind, that it eyeg fortifies the miod 

againſt che malignant affhults of enxy and 

Mader. The figch character may fa 
upcher r reproach. and obloguy, and may en 

3 time lię wader unjuſt cenſure; But the 

Wan- Wäg ig canſcians. of his jnnocences 

due unchert na temptation to hide him 
Fel, at ſuch a Faſon, from tha public ce, 
8 & te let ſhe murray; agsinſt ham die 
1 * without potice. . This is, indeed 
the wiſeſt conrſe high can, be taken by 
thaſe.wbaſe conſeiggens ſecond the publie 
 Ccnfkure; ang there are caſes in which; it 
max h Mot, orudent to treat even ſtandes 
gefargation with neglect, Bug honest 
and upright men have it conamonhy, ͤ in 
| thei poyer Gade Yin apo e the, 
' teſtimony. of their paſt conduct, as Well 
_ 25, producing immediate exidencs of, theig: 
innocence, to ſilenge the vaice,of flander.. 
In the laſt Pr, . 


Obtaim approbation among our fellow- 
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he thay alſo ſtand before the prefeitee of 
his Maker and not be aſhamed. - aw , 

"If we have fincetely and utfortniy 
«+ had reſpect to the commamdmerts 'of | 
God,“ tire reflection that he bas beert 
wirnetz to our actions, though it may af- 
ford fufficient ground for hutmffity, affords 
notte for cotifufion or terror. The al- 
ſeeing God, Who is perfectly zecke 
Wirk all our favkts}likewife obferves every 
ſeoret tendeney of the heart towards: 
| g66dnehs, and will not fuffer the meatreſt 
of his faithful ſervants to go without his 
reward. Out rigtiteous and tmerciful Fa- 
ther obſetves with complacency every 
ſceret emotion of piety and bene volenec, 
which has never appeared in action, to 


creatures; and we have the fulleſt aſſur- 
ance, that he who ſeeth in feoret wilt re- 
ward us openly. If, therefore, we be 
cbnſeious that our hearts are upright be- 
fore God, we may derive the moſt ſolid 
* and comfort from the reflection, 
P 2 ; that 
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that he beholds and approves us. When 
” wo are retired from the world, we may ! 
rejoice: in the preſence of the Almighty, 
and eſteem ourſelyes happy that he ſees 
our Way, and counts all our ſteßs. 
To receive from the world a tribute of 
eſteem, in recompence of real merit, muſt 
be highly grateful to every generous 
mind: but the higheſt reward we can 
receive on earth for the practice of exem- 
nlary virtues, is that of being able to loo 
beyond the applauding multitude to him 
-  who-ſearcheth the heart, and to entertain 
the perfuaſion, that the great Being, 
 -. . who's beſt able to form a true judgmenr 


1 tion and complacency. 1e ed Hit 
I at any time we fail of meeting with, 

khat reſpect and 'kindveſs) from out bre - 
thren which bur conduct gives us à right 
to expect, we may conſole ourſelves un- 
der undeſeryed neglect by appealing from 
the cenſorious and ill judging multitude 


to "OW „ n. of virtue: we 
= 


— — — — 


of characters, behòlds us with approba- 
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may baniſh thoſe paiuful feelings which | 
calumny and flander naturally create in a 
good mind, by looking forward to the 
day when God will bring to light the 
hidden things of darkneſs, and make ma- 
nifeſt the ſecrets of the heart; affuring 
ourſelves that in that day of righteous 
retribution we ſhall have praiſe of God, 
Poſſeſſed of the teſtimony of a, good 
eib Sees, and able to ſay - Remem- - 
ber, O Lord, how I have walked before 


. : thee in truth and with a perfect heart," 


we may look forwards to the final judg- 
ment of the world without confuſion or 
diſmay. The approbation of our own 
minds, grounded on an impartial exami- 
nation of our characters, we may regard ' 


as the anticipation of our acquittal and 


acoeptanee in the preſence of God: and 
this delightful expectation may be abun- 
dantly ſuſfeient to ſupport us under the 
troubles of life, and may enable us to ſee 

the time of our departure out of this life * 
5 drawing . 
nn 3 it 
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. iy ſhall aCtually arrive, to commit ours | 
* {elyes. into the hands of our faithful and 

merciful. Creator, in humble hope of a 
reſprreQon into everlaſting life, In that 
great day, when. we ſhall be called from 
the dead to appear before the Judge of 
all, and to receive according to the deeds 
done. in the body, we ſhall, have conf - 
fence and not he aſhamed i in his Preſence; 
Ws, ſhall find, to our unſpeakable and 
everlaſting joy. that the ſincerity and up- 
rightneſs of gur hearts, and the i innocence 
aud vſefulneſs of our lives, ate approved 
b us Almighty Sovereign; and wwe ſhall 
ſenge, ta receive the end of our faith and 


e eee . 


even the ſalwation of our ſouls, 
Thus evident is it, that een de 
bath reſpecꝭ to all the cents of 


God hach uo reaſon to. be ahamad ether | 
er in erde Maker: 
„ 
N TY 
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tually Feebhtththe tö us a lift of fincers 
, ahi} perſeveriug obedittice, than the Ube- 
trite *Whiek has ttow beth effabliffied ? 
T's be able at all times tb tirti dub thoights 
upon 6urflves with fatisfaction; And En- 
joy the reflection of out bwtt tnitids = 
be capable of meeting the colititenahces 
of our fellow - ereatures, whether friends 

or enemies, with modeſt confidence to 
have it in our power, at all times, to lift 
up our eyes to our Maker with an humble 
hope of his approbation to be under no 
painful apprehenſion from the cenſures 
of conſcience, the opinion of the world, 
or the judgment of the Almighty, is 
ſurely the happieſt condition of human 
beings in the preſent life. Who does not 
ſee that ſuch a ſtate of mind mult be'a 
ſource of ſubſtantial and permanent ſatis- 
faction, muſt yield the nobleſt ſupport 
under al the diſtreſſing viciſſitudes of this 
world, and muſt fortify the mind with 
the ſtrongeſt conſolation in the hour of 
death. Be it, then, «our habitual care to 
Mils P 4 walk 
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walk. before God in all his commandments 
and ordinancęs blameleſs, and to hold faſt, 
our integrity and not Jet. it go, that our 
hearts may not reproach us as long as we 
liye: for, ** beloved, if our hearts con 
demn us not, then have confidence 
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Or all the bad habits which we are 
liable to contract, perhaps there are none 
ſo hard to be cured as thoſe which reſpeck 
the tongue. The reaſon is, that we ate 


much leſs apprehenſive of the crimiĩnalit  - 


Ae of SIO A8tons, which 
— — eee 
pfeſi our memories," * But words, which | 
have wings,” and fly away, flip from us 
unregarded, and the remembrance of them 
ſioan periſhes. Hence we are apt to look 
upon offences of the tongue'as too trivial 
to merit any great degree of atte las” 
_ andl committhern, time aſter time, almoſt 
. . tha notice; ſo that,” before: Ws” - 


et, awues 


238 | Again — 
aware, a criminal habit is formed. In 
this manner it is that men become ha- 
bitual liars, ſwearers, and the like, with- 
out being ſufficiently ſenſible of the guilt 
they are incurring, and perhaps almoſt 
Without perceiving theit faults. Byt 
there is no habit reſpecting the tongue 
which ſteals more imperceptibly upon 
men than the habit of ſlander and detrac- 
tiene. There is, therefort, great noceſſity 


for a frequent fepetition of thoſe preccpis 


which: probibit this vieg--for a putting 
men in mind to ſpeak vid of no Mat.) : 


a the vice ef evil⸗ſpraking w may re- 


5 murk thiee ſtages ot degrees of rum inality: 


the higheſt and moſi criniinal;- ſaying 


andiber yietr we #now ts be falt; the 
Krauß \putading' repbrts agdiaſt another 
whit w dh der now! i bet! fre; that 


i and lowoſt, ſpokking concerning 
he faules ef others what we erm 


Last. Let us inquire into the degree of 

eriminakty attending raab bf” theft k trvks 

: 3 12 G 422100 1 1e˖⁰ν,j/ꝗ Z 
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Aan. Rvid-ſpeaking.— 219 
The man who, from his own wanton 
and wicked invention, expreſsly charges 
another with a crime or fault of which he 
knows him to be innocent, ſtands fort- 
molt in the rank of evi/-ſpeaters. When 
falſe accuſations are brought forward pub- 
licly in a court of judicature, and afferted 
with the ſolemnity of an oath; the crime 
of ſlander, united with that of perjury, 
takes the deepeſt tincture of guilt. This 
moſt. direct and heinous violation of the 
Sommandment “ Thou ſhalt not beat 
falſe witneſs againſt thy neighbour, is 
in all civil governments juſtiy treated ay 
an oſfenee of the firſt magnitude. It im- 

plies a degree of depravity and malignity 
which excites univerſal indignation, and 
which, indeed, happily for mankind, is 
| feldomi found. In & lefs formal and pub 
lic way it is, however, no very uncum- 
mon thing for people to bring falſe accu- 
fatioms againft their neighbours! The 

- tove of truth, or the dread of the in 
ea lie is oſten not fufficiently ſtrong ta 

"_ men againſt 6 to 
4 _ Qlander, 


2 raft Evil-diaking.- 

ander, which ariſe from a natural ma- 

. Hpguity of temper, from the occafional emo- 
tions of envy or reſentment, from the vio- 

| lence of party ſpirit, from vanity, or from 
mere wantonneſs. From':fome one or 


| Other of thele cauſes it very — ; 


| happens, that rumours to a man's diſadvan- 
tage are not only eagerly ſeized and pro- 
pagated; but wilfully and deliberately mag- 
nified.. Nay, it cannot be doubted; 5 
other aceount can poſſiblya be given / | 
many tales of ſcandal which are in daily 

eirculation that there are not a few e i 
perſons in the world who, to exereiſe their 


' Ingenuity, or to gratify their ſpleen, often 


employ themſelves in fabricating - flan- - 
derpus. tales which are wholly without 
foundation. It was not withaut reaſon 
admitted into the Moſaic lw as zn e 
preſs. precept *—**. Thou ſhalk not raile-@ a 

5 falſe report. cl 1055 {1 1167: 
| But 1 there. bog ae ſo baſs and i in- 
famous i in theſe direct attacks upon the 


charaQtess, of others, tot thoſe who any 


oh; 88933334 Brod. ait. z. Zt. e | 
g. +. | addicted a 


Againſt Evil:ſpeatings = 22t 
addicted to evil-ſpeaking,, for the moſt 
part, advance no further than to the ſecand 
degree of the offence; and, without ven - 
turing poſitively to aſſert what they know 
to be falſe, content themſelves with 
| ſpreading reports, or inſinuating hints, 
againſt their neighbours, which they 4 
not know to be founded in truth. _ 
Some people, in indulging their pro= 
penſity to ſlander, have the prudence to 
5 themſelves to general and inde- 


terminate cenſures. Upon flight grounds | 


of ſuſpicion, which they would 840 it no 
eaſy matter to ſubſtantiate, they venture 
ta call a man, in general terms, a hypo- | 
crite or knave, When they would not 
chuſe to charge him with any direct acts 
| of diſhoneſty. Such general reflections . 
may, perhaps, tolerably well anſwet the 
purpoſe of their ill: nature, and will at the 
ſame time fave them the trouble of bring- 
ing thoſe proofs which might be expected 
mn ſupport of a more ſp fic charge. With 
teſpect to kgs, accoſed, à general = 
25 cenſure 15. perhaps, more injurious' than 


A x 
* 8 " 4 
E 


o yartioular accuſation; — 
obtains credit, and is with ee, 
refuted. e 
There are Wan who, tig farms 
a had idea of the world from @ few un- 
| hucky ſpecithens, being naturally of a four 
and morofe diſpoſition, or being conſcious 
that they are themſelyes governed by un- 
worthy principles, ſpeak evil of others, 
by aſeribing, without any ſufficient rea- 
ſon, their good actions to bad motives. 
They ; allow, inde=d, that 7hit man is re- 
gular in bis performance of religious 
duties, arid that liberal in his contribu- 
tions to public charities; but at the ſame 
time. inſiquate, that the 'one has ome 
private | yices'which he wiſhes to conceal 
uuncler the maſk of piety, and that the 
| ather has ſome ſelfiſh ends to anſwer by an 
1 olteptatiousdifplay of munificence. There 


is a malignity in thus endeayouring, by f 
groundleſs inſimuatious, to bring down the 
heſt characters to a leyel with the worſt, 
Which renders this kind of exil-ſpeaking 
ſcarcely leſs criminal than lying ſlander. 

| Newly 


| Againſt Bvil-ſpeaking. 223 
Nearly akin to this is the comtnoti 
practice of putting an unfavourable co 
ſtruction upon words or actiohs which 
are of a doubtful nature. Wherever it 
may be eaſily ſuppoſed that the perfan | 
whoſe conduct is cenſured may not hay 
been culpable,. to determine at once that 
he has been fo, without giving the matter 
a fair examination, is not only a breackt 
of candour, but of juſtice: it is cating 
an odium upon his character, where, for 
aught that certainly appears, he might be 


Entitled to acquittal, or perhaps to praiſe, 


and is therefore certainly to be guilty of 
the ſecond kind of evi -fpeaking. | 
This charge muſt alſo fall upon thoſt 
who deſignedly give partial and defectiee 
| repteſentatious of the conduct of others, 
concealing thoſe: circumſtances whick . 
would place it im a favourable light, ank 
inſiſting wholly upon fuck particulars as 
my ſerve to make it: appear culpable. 
| dinca it is impoſſible that any cauſe can 
be equitahiy determined! without: fairly 
hearing: the evidence on; both fides, he 


| 110 8 who, 


224. Kent — 


| ho, i in reporting a ſiory Nine 
-_ other's. reputation is concerned, relates 
5 A ge 
ders him. | 
Another ſpecies of 8 is that 
of bringing: a charge againſt another upon 
lender evidence; and uncertain conjee- 
ture. Every bare poſſibility, or faint ap- 
pearance of probability, is not a ſufficient 
ground | of accuſation. A mau 's fault 
6ught, iu common juſtice, to be- fully 0 
proved before we ſuffer ourſelves to think, 
much more to ſpeak, ill of him. What= 


cer credit thoſe. people, Who detect the 


faults of others through a long train of 
5 ſuſpicions and conjectures, may gain for 
Gagacity;; and penetration, they will cet- 
tainly have Joſt the right to praiſe on the 
; | ſcore of eandout. To liſten with greedy. 
| ears to every tale of ſcandal; to go up and 
. down as a tale- beater, to be. induſtrious in 
circulating ſtories injurious ts the charao- 
ters of others, without-inquiringafter the 
authors of the report, or exatnining _ 
Probability of its truth and the evidence” 
on 


191 . 


of common rumour; that every one who _ 5 a 


for charity and candour, or for p 


N „ 
on u which 3 it reſts, always betrays va s 
cant mind or a bad heart. So man x 
proofs ar are daily ariſing of the uncertainty. 


Withes. to. ſupport any reputation either 


and good ſenſe, will be cautious: bor he 
takes up a reproach againſt his neighbour. 
Whether an evil report be true or falſe; 
no een to es 3 
Nor does it at all diminiſh ene \ 
hy 'of circulating” reports, which) for 
aught that we certainly know to the con- Fg Y | 


trary, may be falſe, that jt is done, with- % 20 


cut any direct and poſitive affections, b y | 
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oblique infrvations © and diſtant. 'bints, ; 
Sorne buſy detractors are, it is true, very 8 


0 
5 


5 ingenious in deviſing indirect methods of ' 
en defamation, - Ret 7 often,” fays an n 


ee writer * 7 1 N the honeſty and _ | 
8 Serbe. 
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Euil-Peaking. 


STO by a ſmile 
er a ſhrug! How: many good and gener- | 
ous actions have been ſunk into oblivion 


8 a diſtruſtful look, or a myſterious | 
whiſper! How large a portion of reputa - 
tion is ſent out of the world by diſtant 


hints, nodded away, and cruelly winked 
into ſuſpicion ! How frequently does 
an innocent charger bleed by a repotts 
which the party, who. is at the pains th 


pPropagate it, affects to mention with re- 


gret, and. ſearcely to believe! Theſe in- 


= vepomed arrows of. defamation, ſhot at 
_ random, and often in the dark, are per- | 


55 | haps not leſs fatal than the more direct 
©  " attacks of that ſword which has ſlain its 


thouſands apd ten thouſands, In all theſe 5 


caſes the intention and the miſchief, and 


 thergfore the guilt, is the ſame, 5 
That evi] peaking, of the two kinds | 


a N inſiſted upon, is criminal, wilt 


be readily ackhowiedzed. Every one 
who attends to the nature of the thing, 
or to the experience of the world, myſt 


* 


* 


ent Ruit. 2, 


. convinced; chat llander is pernicious 
in ies effacts both wich reſpect to the ob- 


imſelf. 


en 8000 name (kiieh Solomon) is ra- 
| Cher to be choſen than great riches.” 80 
numerous are the pleaſures" and ad vatt- 
tages attending a fait character, that chere 
is no treaſure which a wiſe mai would 


reſigu with ſo much reluctance, ex- 


Cepting only his integrity. In robbing 
another of his good name ybu deptive 


him of the ſatisfaction which attends che 


eonſciouſneſs of enjoying the approbation 


of the wiſe and good; you expoſe him to 


All the ihconyeniences of diſgrace" and in in- 
famy, wbilſt he ought to be « experiencing 


the happy. effects of à fair character. 


You weaken his influen Nec. "diminiſh his 


uſefulneſs, | impair bis pn and. per- 


a the man himſelf and bis, poſterity. 


" 


jets of defanation and the flanderer 


aps irregarably i injure the. fortunes both 


e 
71 * 


youring ' 


228 - Avi Bui peaking 


* 5 youring words,” his tongue is «4 ſword 


and ſharp .arrow.”—* Many (ſaith the 
ſon of Sirach) have fallen by the edge 
of the ſword, but not ſo many as have 
fallen by the edge of the tongue. Well 
| i be thay t dn, eit, and bach 
who, beh nat drawy: aho-yiſhe-edags; 
nor been bound in its bands, for the yoke 
thereof is a yoke of iron, and the bands 


ſtcterdof ate bands of braſs: the death 


dre eee * N — 
; better than it. Nl Tt w__ 

And a which hs e 
caſts upon others will, ſooner or later, 
return upon his on head. It Was the 


a - advice of the wiſe man, Whether it be 


to a friend or foe, talk not of other men's | 
_ lives; for be hath heard and obſerved, 


aud when the tihe cometh he 8 


huis hatred.” © There is no injury which 


men reſent'with more indignation | 
that which is offered to — maine; | 


ird be not attended with more fate 


75% 8 co ä ? 
8 * — : 6 - n , 
* * A * 9 


Aas Bvil-ſpeating. mig 
conſequences. (which, with modern no- 
tions of honour, will ſometimes happen), g 
it is ſure to create ill-will and hatred i in 


the perſon who ſuffers the injury; at 


the ſame time it cannot fail to excite ſuſ- 


.. - Picion, and provoke ſeverity in others, 
The evil ſpeaker gives thoſe to whom he 


utters his flanders no favourable idea of 


| himſelf, Were it not for the fond par- 
 tiality which men have for themſelves, 


V from- this practice, that abs gene- 
 _ rally careful enough to repay the flan - 
derer in his oon coin. There is 


ſcarcely; zuy thing in which maukinek 
practiſe more ſtrict juſtice, than in en- 


dering evil for evil and railing for railing.” 


I is a conſideration of ſtill greater mo- 5 | 
EI ment, but ſurely not ſuffieiently attend- 
5 e any e e 
2 H x | .Q 3 * : tao | | 


few perſons would be ſo blind as not to 
ſee, that the flanderer probably . ſpeaks 
of them te others as he does of others to 
them.” - Indeed men are generally fo ap- 
_ prehenſive of the common dan; ger arifing 


W a — 2 


5 poſition wholly inconſiſtent with. a reli- 
 _ gious character. © If any man among 


_ you ſeem to be religious and bridleth not 


his tongue, that man's religion i is Vain. 
The mouth A lyncergth, ſlang he. 


hom” 
» 
foul,” ene 1-914 


"But: the iniquity, and folly: of an 
are too obvious to require further illuſ- 


tation. I therefore proceed, in the te- 


mainder of this diſcourſe, to offer, a few - 
remarks. on the third, kind of evil peak - 


8 ing.) that which couſiſts in ſaying what 


we, certainly know to be true concerning 


wüde faultsof gehe. 


the truth, all men more or leſs indulge 
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themſelves, it is but charitable to ſuppoſe 


Vinced of its criminality. And thus 
much muſt be acknowledged in excuſe 


9 


tg piety have not learned to keep. their. | 
| tongues from evil-ſpeaking, that a habit. 
 - of defamation implies a malignity of diſ- 


that the world. is not univerſally. con- 7 


4 f 


8 ; 
_ "ſome. 


men's faults. _ | 
| It canuot be queſtioned, that, OS = 


fome caſes in which it is expedient and 


neceſſary, and others in which it is ex» 
cuſable and ene e other 


diſreputable the character of a public in- 


tormer may be, it is a duty which every 


member of ſociety owes to the ſtate, to 
bring a legal accuſation againſt ſuch per- 
ſons as have injured the community by 
any heinous violation of its laws. Phi- 
lanthropy itſelf requires, that we ſhould 
. diſcover ſuch offences as cannot be con- 


cealed without great injury or hazard to 


the public. A regard to the common | 
good, or adefire of reforming an oſfender, 


or of rendering his offence uſeful to 
others, newt pron Morne rb ae 
many acts of diſhoneſty, treachery, ot 
ervelty, which cannot be brought under 


| the cognizarice' of the civil magiſtrate'z - 
in ſabſeQing one who has been betrayed = 
| Into. unbeooming and culpable conduct 


N N e a." 
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and cenſure; public or private, as the caſe 


* -may require; and in holding up the ex- 
' © amples-of bad characters, already com- 


monly known to be ſuch, as caution 
and watning to the young and. unerpe- 
_ rienged. It is alſo an act öf Juſtice, 


which every one owes. to himſelf, to 
5 - vs deſerved: ihfamy upon another, in 
order to clear his on character from aſ- 


eren, or to obtain! redreſs. for any ma- 


_ retiaF injury which he may, ih other re- 


3 have ſuffered. And what in theſe 
_ caſes we may juſtly and reaſonably do in 
vindication of our own; rights; we are 
| certainly likewiſe at liberty to do in the 
ſieervice of a friend. Bven without any 
ſuch” particular call of juſtice. or friends 
| ſhips-whiere offences are notorious and 
ſcandalous, it would perhaps be too r- 
gorous tb require an entite cbucealment 
of the natural and laudable feelings of in- 


dignation and contempt. But Where 


men's faults are not of ſuch à nature as 
„ 'of public juſ | 


— 


* * 
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tice, and render them altogether a diſ- 


grace to ſociety, while they remain in a 


great meaſure unnoticed by the world, a 


much greater degree of caution and deli- 


cacy ſhould. be obſerved in ſpeaking of 


them. Where: any particular end, ſaffi= .. 


.- ciently- important, can be anſwered by 


mentioning any one's faults—for inſtance, 


producing the amendment of the offender, 
or guarding thoſe whom be might be in 


danger of leducing againſt. the inſection 
' - of his bad example to take notice of 


2 them for theſe purpoſes, is not, in a cul· 


22 pable ſenſe, evil ſpeaking. But it may | 
de very juſily. queſtioned how far we 
gugbt to indulge ourſelyes in talking of 


the faults of others on the general prin - 


| ve, of exerciſing, ü ne ous, 
PN aut audeſeryed portion, of povidhumenk, = 


offenders. Let us for a moment enamine 


1 each of theſe pleas for the common pracs: F * 
5 ee ee ee f 


- 


* 
0 


4 ———— | 
5 > Nothing certainly can be more: com- 
YI 8 than the cultivation of moral 
,-. © - taſts/and ſenſibility. As in painting, or 
any other of the fine arts, ſo in morals, 
be who wiſhes to be an excellent per- 
+. _ © former himſelf, ſhould often exercife his 
LES | ki jaliqment and ee ee the is: 
| +  diftions of others. But, in criticifing 
the charafiers of others, are we always 
fare that we are ſolely influenced by the 
._ _-..  laudable defire of improving our own? 
Have conceit and vanity no hand in draw- 
ing the compariſon between our neigh- 
bour and ourſelves? Do we take no ill 
"  natured pleaſure in exercifing fatirical 
| bumour and wit upon the faults or foibles 
Which paſs under our review? Are our 
cCeeuſures of others never mixed with any 
Bo” | _ degree of exhiltation in the ideas, that 
— their ſuperiority over us in rank and for- 
tune or accomplithmetits,. is balanced by 
ttt degradation of their characters? In 
tort, is it from the pure love of virtue 


8 . "Wit e © et, 
Sev? a e 22 | | able A 


% 
1 * 


. 
* 


our free criticiſms upon others are, upon 
*s whole, profitable to ourſelyves. 


Shall this practice then be contigued | 


out of pure benevolence to the world? 


Will it be ſaid, that what preachers call 


evil-ſpeaking is an uſeful inſtrument for. 


chaſtiſing folly and correcting vice; that 


the fear of what the world will ſay is 
one of the moſt powerful reſtraints upon 
exceſs ; and that many irregularities are 
dy this means prevented or corrected, 
| Which would elude every exertion of civil 
' magiſtrates, or religious teachers? All 
this may perhaps, in part, be true : and 
were thoſe who thus take upon them the . 
' CharaQter of cenſors, as much in earneſt 
to diſcourage vice as they pretend to be: 


did they treat every kind of xnmorality 
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- able ambition of excelling in wiſdom, 
| that we deſpiſe and ridicule folly? If 
not, it may be fairly queſtioned whether 


% 


with the contempt which it merits, and 5 


4 the fame time ſupport their cenfures 
| * m 
Fs 3. Fx conduct, 


x 
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expected from their efforts in the cauſe 


df virtue. But taking the matter as it 


actually ſtands; whilſt,” in their ſtrie- 
tures upon others, people evidently dwell 
with more pleaſure upon their faults than 

their merits, and are more likely to irri- 


| tate by the keentefs of ſatire, than to re- 


_ _ form by the gentleneſs of reproof ; Ws 
2 in caſes where no injuſtice is intended, 


unnebeſſary and cruel ſeverity | 38 often 
exerciſed ; and whilſt, from various cauſes, 


ö there remains ſo. much danger, that in 


|  Gvil-ipeaking men will. paſs over from 


| 2 A tryth. to falſchood ; 3 it would perhaps YN 


more advantageous than injurious to the 
wigs, of virtue, if. it. were adopted as 
2 general, rule, neyer to ſpeak of other, - 
 rhen's, faults but on "ſome, juſt gecalion,, 
aus for ſome, good realop... „This is a 
| ſpecies: of charity which we. may-exerciſc, 
as, conſtantly as. we. pleaſe, . without exe 
"00" 15 CRT a * 
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Againſt Bvil-ſpeaking. 


To conclude, if you with to refrain 


How every culpable kind of evil-ſpeak . 
5 * obſerve the following maxims:! 77 - 
When you: are- inclined to ſpeak in f | 
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as far as they deſerve it, is an"eaſy obli- 
geation, but. not to ſpeak i fequires only 
; hap ere which coſts nothing,”” 


any one; allow: yourſelf time to refledt; 8 


whether you are certain of the truth of 


what you are diſpoſed to ſay againſt him 
This rule, ſtrictly obſerved, would cut off 
nine parts in ten of all the evil«ſpeaking 


that is im the world.“ Alk yourſelf againg 
whether the petſon you are inclined tod 
cenſure has not, on ſome occafion* V 
other, dome you! a kindiefs - for which 
you atleaſt owe him thereturnoffilencd = 
upon the ſubject of his failings. - Cons 
| ſider further, Whether you yourſelf e 
not liable to cenſure for the ſame? fault; . - 
or ſore other of equal magnitude; and 


- remember the doctrinè of aut Saviour; 


He that is without fin let him caſt the 1 — 
„50 88 


N 


71% 


5 firſt None.” Attend e to your 
oon characters and your own duty, and 
. you will find little leiſure for talking of 
other men's lives. To leſſen your temp- 
tation to ;evil-ſpeaking, cultivate your 
 underftandings, and by reading and re- 
flection furniſh yourſelves with agree- 
able and uſeful topics of converſation. 
Perhaps many people: ſpeak ill of their 
neighbours. for no other reaſon, than 
that. they have nothing elſe to fay. Keep 
_ Four heart with all diligence, to prevent 
_ the gifs. of thoſe evil paſſions, ſuch 2 
pride, envy, reſentment, avarice,” ill-na- 


' hure, and idle curioſity, which commonly 


lead to cvil-ſpeaking. | Laſtly, ſet a co ́ 
fant guard over your lips, that ye may 

not peak unadviſedly, raſhly, uncharu- 
_ _ ably. Deliherately form, and firmly ad- 
bere to David's reſolution, I ſaid 1 
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* the whole condition of our being. 

proves, that our Maker intended us not 
for a life of indolence, but of actiye exer-  - 
tion. All the organs of the body and 8 

all the faculties of the mind are inſtru- 
ment of action, and are to be employed 1 
in the vigorous purſuit of happineſs. 1 
bs only by conſtant exerciſe that hes 
powers can be preſerved in a ſound and 
- healthful ſlate. If the body be ſuſfered 
nne 
1 5 ſtrength, 


ky 
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ſtrength, and become a prey to diſeaſe z 


at the ſame time the mental faculties will ' 
be gradually enfeebled, and the Whole 


fabric of human happineſs be undermined 


by fretfulneſs and ſpleen. It is, on the 


- conttary, a matter of conſtant experience, 


that a regular churſe of bodily exerciſe is 


| conducive to health, exhilarates the ſpi- 


rits, and ant brief to the eaſy and ſuc- 


. ceſsful employment of the bhitelleQual | 


Y and fiupidity.//; As.the-carth, if it he in- 


powers. The frequent application of the 


wind to ſtudy eſtabliſhes a Habit of think- 
ing, Which renders it eaſy and Pleafant 


to engage in any kind of ſcientiſic or li- 


 terary-piieſult:: -whereas' a: tnind which 
_ remains long unemployed loſes its deli« 


cacy and yigour, and [ſinks inde login. 


—_ _ duſtriovſly cultivated, will produce fruits 


in rich abundance, but if it be ſuffered to 
be loog:uatilled/ it will be bveran anth 


_ weeds, Which vill be tank in proportion 


. N e 


. 
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mind, if cultivated with great aſſiduity, 
will yield a, plentiful harveſt of know- 
ledge and wiſdom; but if it be neglected, 
it will ſoon be overſpread with the weeds 
of error and folly; and theſe poiſonous 
= weeds will ſpring up in the greateſt 

| abundance. i in thoſe minds which are by 


nature capable of producing the moſt ex- 


cellent fruits. To a mind thus corrupt- 
ed by indolence the words of Solomon 


may be applied: I went by the field 


of the flothful, and by the vineyard of 
| the man void of underſtanding, and lo, it 
was all grown over with thorns, and 


nettles had covered. the face thereof, We 


The unqueſtionable truth is, that man is 
made for action; and his faculties, like 


metallic inſtruments, if they be not | 


poliſhed with uſing, will be conſumed by 
| the ruſt of 'indolence, _ 


It is a proof of the goodneſs X our 1 


2 Creator, that he has connected an imme - 
diate pleaſure with every natural and 
KB, e moderate 


1 


on” 
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moderate exertion of our powers. This 
is fo certain, that there is no definition of 
the term enjoyment, which is more com- 
prehenſive and perfect than that which 
defcribesit as conſiſting in ſuch a moderate 
exerciſe and agitation of the mind as, 
without producing any ſenſation of fa- 
tigue, relieves it from the languor and 
liftefſneſs of inaction. It would be im- 
poſſible pethaps to deviſe any puniſhment 
more fevere than that of perpetual ſoli- 

, tude without employment. The mind 
which is unoceupied upon external objects 
muſt; like a ſtomach deſtitute of food, 
prey upon itſelf. Every one who wiſhes = 
to. be happy muſt go out of himſelf by 5 
keeping his mind continually . buſy in 
ſome intereſting. labour or purſuit. 2 

tts ſenſe the maxim is true, that n 
man liveth to himſelf? © | 
But beſides the immediate pleaſure 
Which attends. action as ſuch, there is a 
certain vigour and alacrity of mind, ac- | 
| companying 
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eompanying habitual induſtry, which 
prepares it to encounter every difficulty 
with cheerfulneſs, and which renders 
every burden light. Diligence inſpires a 
man with reſolution and fortitude in the 
execution of every important - purpoſe; 
and renders thoſe labours eaſy and pleas 


fant which to the flothful man would 


appear irkſome and almoſt inſupportable. 
An indolent temper leads a man to mag= 
nify real difficulties into impoſſibilities, 
and to diſhearten himſelf by creating a 
thouſand imaginary obſtacles. The ſloth- 
ful man faith; ( there is a lion in the 
way, there is a lion in the ſtreets ;” he 
either believes, or pretends to believe, 
that the path of his duty is beſet with 
dangers, and therefore excuſes” himſelf 
from purſuing it. The conſequenee is, 


that he is a ſtranger to that ſelf-compla- -x 


cency which ever attends a conſciouſneſs 
of being well employed. To be able in 
* midſt of labour and fatigue to reflect, 


R 2 0 
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Y that we are ſpending our time in a man- 
ner which will bear the review, that 


neither our own hearts, nor our families, 


nor our country, nor our Maker, can re- 
proach us with having waſted our time 
in fl6th, or in frivolous and 'unprofitable. 
purſuits, muſt be a ſource of unſpeakable 
ſatisfaction. And fince in all labour there 
is profit, the proſpect of reaping the fruits 
of our induſtry will not fail to alleviate 
the burden of daily labour. Why does 
the huſbandman cheerfully endure the 
fatigues of the field, the ſailor encounter 
the dangers of the ſea, or the ſcholar 
proſecute his ſtudies with invincible per- 
ſeverance, but - becauſe each expects to 
reap the reſpective fruits of his labours, 
wealth and plenty, or knowledge and 
Piſdom? Hope contiuually waits upon 


8 induſtry, and points to ſome diſtant re- 


Ward, by which ſhe * at ag be 
_ awply repid. 9 50 


And the rewards induſtry ars 8 nu 5 


2 1 1 * / k . merous 
2 4 . hs * » 
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On Tnduftry. 245 
merous as the bleſſings of Divine Provi- 
dence, For ſuch is the wiſe conſtitution 
of the world in which we live, that 

nothing valuable is to be obtained with- 
out induſtry. Our Maker has ſurrounded 
us with the ſources and means of enjoy- 
ment, and furniſhed us with powers for 
purſuing and attaining the objects of our 
deſires: but to afford an agreeable exer- 
giſe for our faculties, and to give us the 


| pleaſing, conſciouſneſs of being inſtru - 


ments and agents in the hands of Divine 
Providence; for our own. happineſs and 
that of our brethren, he hath. wiſely or- 
dained, that the actual poſſeſſidn of good 
ſhould in a great meaſure depend upon 
our oyn exertions. Hendo it is that the 
dleſſings which we are taught to ſuppli · 
cate in our prayers, we are alſo. required 
to uſe every lawful means of obtaining. 
Wo mock God by our devotions if we 
alk bleſſings which we take no pains to 
d It i is a juſt. obſervation. of an 
R 3 4 
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aneient Writer, that “ we voght only to 
expel? proſperity as the fruit of induſtty 


and prudence; if we abandon ourſelves 


to floth, we ſupplicate the Deity in viin, 


for he is angry with us.“ For this rea- 


Son, too, it is out Goty to de thankful to 


Odd for thoſe thjoyments which are im- 
mediately the fruits of out own induſtry: 

his good providence hath eſtabliſhed ſueh 
a connexion between labour and profit, 
that it is 4 matter of common and ultroſt 
whiverſal experience, that ſuceeſt is the 
reward of induſtry; It may be admitted 


u genefal mürtth, Hable buy ton Rev | 


Exceptions, for which it would not be dif. 


cult in each particular eaſe to aflign'the 2 


reaſon, that c txe foul of the Huggafd de- 
fireth and hath nothing, but the Hari eff 


the diligent tnaketd teh.“ 


This rule may be applied wird cqual 


Preptzety to Every" rot of buran pot. 


gen 
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Aude of the ground, thoygh the gift of 
him who viſiteth the earth and watereth 
it, whaſe clouds drop fatneſs, and who 
crowneth the year with his goodneſs, art 
alſo the rewards of human induſtry, © He 
that tilleth his land ſhall be fatisfied with 

bread; but the fluggard ſhall beg iu har- 
veſt, and bave nothing: * hs hy 
ſuffer hunger,” 

| Riches, which e e ee 
avidity by mankind in general, ps the 
means of relieviug them from the burden 
of labour, and of gratifying all their de- 
fires, can be honeſtly acquired in ao other 


method than 8. diligent. application e 


crowned with the bleſſings of heaven, 
that it ſeldam fails of acquiring that eom- 
petency which with a contented miud is 
true riches. Although it be undoubtedly 
true, that it isthe Lord who giveth power 
- to get wealth, it is not leſs true, that be 
| who gathereth by labour ſhall inereaſe. 
e thou a man diligent in buſineſs,” 
R 4 Gith 


8 On Indy, | 
faith Solomon, « he ſhall ſtand before 


7 kings; he ſhall not ſtand before mean 
men. On the other hand, it is a certain 


truth, confirmed by innumerable facts, 
that ſlothfulneſs is the parent of poverty. 
Go to the ant, thou ſluggard: conſider 


her ways, and be wiſe;” which having 


no guide, overſeer, or ruler, provideth 


ber meat in the ſummer; and gathereth 


6 her ſood in the harveſt. How long wilt 
thou ſleep, O ſluggard? when wilt thon 
atiſe out of thy ſleep? Vet a little ſleep, 
4 little lumber, a little folding of the 


hands to ſlecp: ſo ſhall thy poverty come 


 - ther to him that is a great waſter: that 


as one that travelleth, and thy want as an 
armed man. Drowfineſs ſhall clothe 
a man with rags.” The wiſe man adds 
4 He that is ſlothful in his work is bro- 


is, want of induſtry in buſineſs will no 

| bp. ph poterey Flies rg | 
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muſt be the fruit of induſtry. It is only 


dy a diligent cultivation of the powers of - 


reaſon, imagination, and memory, that 
thoſe accompliſhments can be acquired 
wWihich are the foundation of literary 

fame. It is only by proſecuting impor. 
tant and uſeful deſigus with aſſiduity and 
perſeverance, that a man can diſtinguiſh 
bimſelf among his fellow-citizens as E 
uſeful member of ſociety. The mam 
who engages in any laudable enterprize 
with ardour, and purſues his end with 
cool and ſteady reſolution, will ſeldom 
fail of obtaining that applauſe which, al- 
ways attends ſucceſs. Induſtry 18 the | 
ſure road to advancement; for it qualifies 
a man for whatever he undertakes, and 
creates a general partiality i in his favour. 
No induſtrious -man, however mean; his 
ſtation in life may be, provided his con- 


duct be in other reſpects free from vice, | 


can be contemptible. Neglect and con- 
tempt are, indeed, the certain portion of 
the ſlothful man. Oy neither the | 


® 


ſpirit to undertake, nor the reſolution to 
execute, any laudable deſign, he lives in 
obſcurity and oblivion; and when be dies 
hore "os gy as if he bad never been. 
He that fleepeth in harveſt is a for 


3 But the man who 


_ £,cateth not the bread of idleneſs,” diſ- 


govers a generous ſpirit which diſdains to 
ſupſiſt, like the drove,:upon.the proviſion 
which has been gathered by the labour of 
others, and is ambitious of contributing 

is part towards the general ſtock; he 
x erefore. cannot fail of obtaining the 
1 8 and a plauſe of thoſe who \ partake 

the fruits of his labours. 85 

Does any one direct his ambition to- 
wards thoſe intellectual and moral attain- 
ments Which! conſtituté the wealth of the | 
mind, Eno ledge, wildom, ald virtue? 
_ Thdbftry is 80 lefs neceſſary ! in "this caſe 
than in the former. Scientific Know. 


ledge.c of e eyery kind muſt be acquired by 1 


K obſervation and | patient 99 
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wiſts of error in which it is involved; t6 
diſcntangle the intricate web of ſophiſtry; 
to riſe ſaperior to the enſlaving influence 
of authority; to weigh opinions in the 
even balance of reaſon; to obſerve the de- 
pendence of truths upon each other, and 
after a dfligent compariſon of diſcordant 
tenets, to frame a clear and connected 
ſyſtem of principles; to try all things, 
and at laſt hold faſt that which is true, is 
an undertaking of great labour and diffi- 
colty. © To take up opinions upon the 
eredit of others, 'indolently to repoſe out 
judgrnent upon their authority, is eaſy 
enough ; but to judge for ourſelves re- 
quires cloſe attention and unwearied ap- 
— plication. A man may, without much 
difficulty, acquire a power of talking flu- 
ently and deciding peretaptorily ; but he 
will not find it ſo eaſy a taſk to reafon ac- ä 
curitely und impartially.- Real new 
ber en e erm We 
be Cohceied, but be — truly 
11 * wiſe, 


*, 


vt ſalvation. It is in the perſon of 
. wiſdom that. Solomon. fayg—** Bleſſed is 4 


attention to the doctrine of the holy Serip- 
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wiſe... ** A ſluggard, faith the author 
of the book. of Proverbs, ** is wiſer in his 
own. conceit than e oem that. can 


render a reaſon.” | 
Practical wiſdom, or the knowledge.of 


the eſſential principles and fundamental 


laws of religion and virtue, is an attain» 
ment attended with leſs, difficulty; but 
even this cannot be gained without a dili- 
gent ſtudy of the human heart, a careful 
obſervation of human liſe, and a ſerious 


ets. which are able to make men wiſe 


the man that heateth me watching daily 


_ pt, my gates Waiting at the poſts-of m 


doors; for whoſo findeth me findeth life, 


- apd;ſhall obtain favour of the Nh 
f „The application of tbe maxims And 


| precepts of wiſdam.in the. conduQ of life, 


or the praftice of virtue, alſo requires con- ; 
ſtant attention and unwearied; diligence, 


| . 


mie in 
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in this moſt important affair, will be evi- 
dent to every one who attends to the va- 
riety and extent of human duty, and to 
the numerous obſtacles which lie in the 
path of obedience, To root out perni- 
_ cious prejudices; to correct vicious ha- 
bits; to curb irregular appetites; to reſiſt ; 
powerful temptations; to difcharge with 
fidelity our various obligations to God and 
man; to perform religious duties with 


uninterrupted attention, and with a fe- 


rious and hearty aſſent to every verbal 
expreſſion of devotion; to maintain an 
habitual regard to the providence and au- 
thority of God through every ſcene” of 


life; to preſerve an inflexible regard to 


dmtegrity and honeſty, in oppoũtion to all 


the enticements of avarice and ambition; 


in a word, to be ſteadily and uniformly. 
virtuous in the midſt of evil examples; 
to do all this, muſt require, conſtant at- 


tention, vigilant e and per- 


244 On Induftry, 


oompliſh that great point which ought to 
be the ultimate end of all our wifhes and' 


| purſuits, the attainment of eternal hap- 


pineſs. © Everlaſting life is indeed the 
gift of God through Jeſus Chriſt - our 
 Lotd;” but it is alſo the appointed re- 
ward of à patient continuance in well-⸗ 
doing ; and they who wiſh to obtain this 
glorious/prize, muſt run with patience 
the race ſet before them. 0 

It muſt be added here, that not only'is - 
induſtry neceſſary to the attainment of 
virtue, ds well as of every other valuable 


Se 2cootmplithment and 'poſſefiion, but it is 


in its own natpre, even when employed 
in the ordinary occupations and: purſuits | 
of life, an important guard to virtue, and 
a agoodfecurity agaitift temptation. Whilſt 
the mind is ſeriouſly intent upon impor- 
tant buſineſs It is already too much oce 
cupied to leave room for the intrufion' of 
evil thoughts and defigtis. The indolent 
man, on the contrary, lies open to every 
__ of temptation, and is . to 
liſten 
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liſten to any propoſal which may relieve 
him from the burden of reflection, and 
rouſe his torpid faculties into action. A 
ſtate of inactivity is ſo unnatutal to man, 
that to free themſelves from it men will 
condeſcend to commit any folly, and al- 
molt any vice. It was when David was 
boitering at home, inſtead of attending 
his army in perſon, as he had been ac- 
euſtomed to do, that he fell into that de- 
ſtructive ſnare which involved him in 
complicated guilt, laid the foundation of 
bitter remorſe, and fixed a blot upon his 
character and memory which wilt never 
be effaced. It is recorded in feripture, 
that in that city which was fo abandoned 

fo wickedneſs that God ſent fire from 
heaven to deſtroy it, one of its prevailing 
characters was idleneſs. * Behold, this 
was the iniquity of Sodom, pride, fulnefs 


ol bread, and abundance of idleneſs was 


in her.“ It is a memorable fact in the 
hiſtory of ancient Rome, which illuſtrates, 
ad confirms bur prefent obſervation, that 
| TS when 
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ben that ardent ſpirit of liberty which 
had kept the people in a ſtate of perpetual 
agitation during the period of the repub- 
- lic, was ſuppreſſed, and a dead calm was 

ſpread over the city by the tyranny of 


imperial government; and when their 


extenſive conqueſts furniſhed ample ſup- 
plies of luxury, without the help of la- 
bour or commerce; they ſunk down into 
a 2 degree of contemptible effeminacy and 
groſs depravity not to be paralleled in any 
| other period of the hiſtory of Europe. 
From theſe and other ſimilar facts it may 
be concluded with certainty, that habitual 
indolence produces diſſoluteneſs of man- 


ners. One fault into which. perſons of 


| an indolent temper are in danger. of fall- 
ing may deſerve to be particularly men- 


tioned; I mean that with which the 


apoſtle Paul charged ſome oh his brethren 


m Theſſalonica They learn to be idle, 


5 wandering about from houſe to houſe ; 


of and not, only idle, but tatlers alſo, ad 


buſy bodies, ſpeaking thingy” which they 
| 5 dought 
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ought not.“ It is a common thing for 
thoſe. who neglect their on affairs, to 
fill up the heavy hours of their indolent 
exiſtence with prying into the affairs of 
others; extorting and communicating ſe- 
crets ; impertinently meddling with buſi- 
neſs which does not concern them; cir- 
culating, and perhaps inventing, idle and 
flanderous tales, which can ſerve no other 
poſſible end than to injure reſpectable cha- 
raters, and diſturb the peace of happy 
families: a character ſo. contemptible, 
as well as miſchievous, that a wiſe man 
will occupy his leiſure with any innocent 
employment or amuſement, rather than 

ſubject himſelf by indolence to he W 9058 | 
tion of becoming a bu/y-body, 99 

I will only add one farther cotfideration | 
to recommend a life of virtuous induſtry; 
which is, that it is an inexhauſtible fource 
of pleafing reflections, both whilſt it is 
paſſing and when it 1e eloſed. In the 


ſmall intervals of reſt from the more ar- 


duous and important buſineſs of life, the 
Vor, I. WHEEL - - induſtrious 


2 Or Tudyhry. 


induftrious man will partake of its com- 


forts and amuſements with a pleaſure of 
which the indolent can form no concep» 
tion. A conſciouſueſs that he is endea- 
vouring to diſcharge with all diligenee the 
duties of life, will render his refreſnments 
grateful, bis reereations enlivening, and 
his repoſe pleaſant, Even the ſlecp of 
the labouring man is ſweet.“ Not a 
fingle evening arrives which brings with 

it the gloomy reflection, I have loſt a 
day :“ and when the days of his labour 
are all ended, the man who has paſt his 

hie in honeſt induſtry finds that he has 
been ſtoring up in his memory and con- 
ſcience a rich and inexhauſtible fund of 
conſolation, He can review with com- 


placency the proſperity of his circum- 


ſtances, the happy ſtate of his family, the 


virtues of bis character, as monuments of 
his induſtry. ;; Jn, this ſenſe at is true, that 
ek a a diligent man is pre- 
. we * W by tho 
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intellectual furniture of his mind, aud the 
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labour of his hands he highly prizes, and 


enjoys with delight; and when he Is 
called by the providence of God to reſi ign 
to his heirs the fruits of his earthly La- 
| bours, if he has at the ſame time iven 
all diligence, by the practice of virtue, to 
lay up treaſures in heaven, he can look 
forwards to an incotruptible inheritance 
beyond the grave, well perſuaded that 
to him that ſoweth righteouſneſs there 
ſhall be a ſure reward.” lu this impor- 
tant ſenſe the maxim is true Caſt thy 
bread upon the waters, and thou ſhalt find 


it again after many days.“ 


The practical uſe which we ſhould . 


make of this diſcourſe is, to learn to look 
upon the labours of life, not as a burden, 
but a pleaſure ; and to perform our reſpec- 
tive taſks, whether of ſecular buſineſs, in- 
tellectual improvement, moral action, ot 
religious duty, with diligence and ala- 
crity. Since we are fixed in our reſpec- 
tive ſtations by the great Lord of nature, 
and have our proper buſineſs allotted us, 

8 2 | for 


| 
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| for our own Nene! and that of our bre- © 
thren; whatſoever our hands find to do, 
let us do it with all our might; ſaying, 
after the example of Chriſt (I muſt 
work the work of him that ſent me 
whilſt it is day; for the night cometh, 


verein no man can work,” 3 
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Caution in forming, and Conſtancy 
in preſerving, F een, re- 
commended. LO 


. - PRoOvERBs xxvii. 10. 


| Thine own friend, and thy fathers friend, 
he! JOG Ing 


Turks is not a more pleaſing topic of 
declamation, or a topic which hath more- 
frequently employed the pens of philoſo- 
phers and moraliſts, than friendſhip. * We 
often read of its mighty power to enliven 
and cheer the heart of man, to heighten” 
his pleaſures and alleviate his ſorrows, and 
to make his days, whether they be fair or 
75 Hen paſs ſmoothly and pleaſantly along. 
Ho far the actual experience of man- 
; kind 08 RE the pictures which have 
t en, 
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been drawn by poets and philoſophers in 
their cloſets, it may perhaps be difficult 
to determine. There are doubtleſs fo- 
cial; benevolent, and tender feelings; in 
the human heart; there is, doubtleſs, in 
nature ſuch a thing as friendſhip : and, 
poſlibly, thoſe who are poſſeſſed of an 
uncommon ſhare of natural ſenſibility, - 
cultivated and ſtrengthened by a liberal 
and refined education, and who have had 
the happineſs to form connexions with” 
perſons whoſe ſentiments and taſtes are 
 fimilar to their own, may ſee reaſon, to 
think that the union of hearts which 
ſubſiſts between intimate friends is pro- 
duQive of pleaſures little inferior to any 
thing which the poet's pen can deſcribe, 
or his fancy conceive. Poſſibly, with 
ſuch perſons, friendſhip i is ſo dear-and ſa- | 
| ered a name, that, at the bare mention of - 
| it, their hearts burn within them,” * 
'But when young perſons enter into life 
with too exalted notions of friendſhip and 
benevolence, and too high expeCtatzons 
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from mankind, (which their own warm 
and generous diſpofitions, and the ufual 
ſttain of the books they read, concur to 
give them) it frequently happens, that 
after a few diſappointments, they aud 
thetnſelves obliged to lower their öpi- 
mion of human life, and begin to think 
that they have hitherto only amwſed 
. themfelves with romantic dreams, and 
thut pure, diſintereſted, immutable friend- 
| hip, is little better than an agreeable fic- 
tion, the creatufe of a gay and youthful 
faney: and it is well if the mortification 
and pain which attend this diſcovery do 
not ſour their tempers, make them diſ- 
ſatisßed with the world. and indiſpoſe 


them for enjoyivg "PAP: the 01 ue 
of ſocial life, 


It is not, e folely to 3 
to the imperfection of human, nature, or 
to the flattering ideas which we are apt 
at firſt to entertain concerning the world, 
that we meet with ſuch frequent diſap- 
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degtee of perfection, the OE of | 
friendſhip, There ate other cauſes that 
concur to produce this effect which lie 


N much more within our own power, and 
to which, for the ſake of our own peace, 
- we ſhould pay particular attention. One 


of ibe principal 'of theſe is, that we are 
not ſufficiently ſenſible of the value of an 
old and approved friend, and are too apt; 


on fligbt grounds, to reject and forſaæke 


him, and to receive others into our hearts 
befbre we can have had ſuffcient proof 


that they are worthy of ſuch confidenes; 


What is preſent with us, and we call 


our own, e are too apt to deſpiſe and 


undervalue. What is at a diſtance; and 
not yet — command, we uſually prize 

at too high a rate. Poſſeſſion dimitiſhes, 
expectation ind defire agility; the' worth 4 


, of every object Which comes under our 
notice. Thus it is with regard to friend. 


ſhip. \ The friends we have already gain- 
ed, whoſe fidelity we' have tried, and 


unn affection we * experienced, we 


"391 « 7 arg. 
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are too apt to diſregard and treat with in- 
difference, at the very time when we 
ought to receive them to our boſoms with 
the moſt cordial attetion—when their 
ſincerity has been ſufficiently, tried, and | 
fully approved. When, the charm of 
novelty is over, it requires no common 
ſhare of good ſenſe, and ſteadineſs of tem- 
per, to preſerve that uniform and invio- 
lable attachment, without which friend- 
ſhip is but a name. The firſt ardours of 
affection are generall y too violent to con- 
tinue; and it is often ſeen. that they gras 
dually ſubſide. into indifference, and are 
even changed into contempt and hatred. 
Theſe diſagreeable revolutions in friend- 
ſhips frequently happen. amongſt, young 
perſons, bet ween whom we rarely find 
that calm and ſteady attachment which is 
founded in judgment and eſtabliſhed. by 
experience. Various reaſons may be 
aſſigned to account for this fact. 

There is in moſt young perſons a cer- 
tain N and unſteadineſs of temper, 
- OOTY which 
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| Which prevents them from dwelling long 
| os o any one particular object, and in- 
ines them to wander from flower to 
6 flowkr in ſearch of new ſweets. Suck is 
their love of novelty and vatiety, that, | 
— the ſake of the pleaſure of forming a 
new acquilttance, they will too often 
treat an old one with tiegle&, and caft 
bim aſide as an ed garment which is no 
lotiget fit for uſe; as if they thought that 
their frienidmips, like their clothes, wit 
of courſe decay with time, or were made 
ek ſack'frail materials that they mult at 
kft be wort out. Nay, we ſometirhies 
{ then diſtoveritig the ſame Humour | 
_ ati@eEaprice with reſpe&t to their attach- 
metits 46 they do with ' teſfpeet to dreſs, 
aud chatiging” both for no better reaſort 
than that they are tired of them, and wiſh 
dot fottietfitig new. 1 
Another cauſe of the inconſtancey 'of 
youthful friendſhips is, that young per- 
ſons, having Sade ideas of friend- 
ſhip, entertained a good ora of man- 
kind, 
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kind, and had but little experience of 
their weak nefs and inconftancy, are ready 
to expett, in thoſe they make choice of 
is their intimate affociates, every thing 
that is amiable and excellent, without any 
difagreeable alloy. The conſequence of 
Which is, that when, upon a thorongh 
dequaintance and frequent intercourſe, 
they diſcover certain foibles Which they 
did not et pect, they are apt to imagine 
that tliey have been deceived iti their 
chdite, tid to reje& a friend as unworthy 
of theif eſteem tid confidence, for no 
other reaſor! but beciuſe he is not hat 
4 little Knowledge of the world ww ill ſboti 
convince him that tio matt isa perfecł 
character. A ſmall degree of vehemence of 
temper—a flight inſtance of imprudenes 


bf indttentioti—one taſk word or acivtl 
which aroſe from no corrupt principle 
hall be conſidered as a ſufficient reaſon 
for rejecting, with indignation and con- 
_ tethpt;-a judicious, faithful, and affec- 
tionate friend, Whereas obſervation and 


5 | experience 
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experience would have taught them, that: 
ſuch a friend is a treaſure too ſcarce and 

too valuable to be thrown away upon 
every flight pretence; and that he who 
' Wiſhes, to have a friend, muſt learn to 
« bear a-friend's infirmitics,” | | 

> It. may be alligned as another ſon 
who young perſons are apt to be fickle in 
their friendſhips, that as theit minds gra- 
dually open, and they increaſe in know- 
ledge and experience, their. opinions, tate, 
and manners, are continually; liable to va- 
riation. A youthful mind is like a tender 
plant, which may be bent in one direc- 
tion or in another, and is capable of re- 
ceiving different forms at pleaſure, before 
it is grown to its full maturity. It is 
not till we are pretty far advanced in life 
that our views of things, and our habits 


ol action, are fixed and determined. Be- 


fore this is done, we generally paſs through 
ſeveral revolutions in our opinions, our 
diſpoſitions, and out characters. It is not 
therefore at ks an) that a young 
EE on > > IG | loa, * 
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perſon, when he firſt enters into ſocial at- 
_ tachments, ſhould think that man poſ- | 
ſeſſed of all the qualities which he wiſhes 
to find in a friend, whom afterwards he 
may not be able, merely through a change 
in his own ideas and ſentiments, . and not 
through any fault in his friend, to treat 
with the ſame freedom and affection as 
formerly. Some caſes of this kind may 
occur, in which an intimacy- ſhall gra- 
dually die away without any material 
fault, and without any direct deſign, in 
either party. There are, however, other 
caſes, in which valuable friendſhips are 
given up, and a mutual alienation takes 
place, in conſequence of a change of opi- 
nion on ſubjects in which friendſhip has 
no immediate concern, and not unfre- 
quently in conſequence of an accidental 
change in fituation or fortune. But on 
theſe, or any other {light grounds, to 
diſſolve the ſacred band of friendſhip, is 
not only to betray : a culpable fickleneſs of 
temper, but to be laviſh of treaſures wick 
cannot be eaſily regained, 


Numerous 


, 
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N umerous are the advantages Which 
| may be derived from friendſhip. A true 
friend will inſtruct and adviſe you in cir- 
cumſtances of difficulty; he will enliven 
your ſocial hours with free and cheerful 
con verſation; he will miniſter conſola- 
tion to your hearts in the time of diſtreis: 
and he will always be ready to lend you 
aſſiſtance to the utmoſt of his power. 
Various and important are the qualifica- 
tions which are neceſſary to form the 
cbaracter of a faithful and uſeful friend: 
a generous and liberal turn of mind, a 
tendet and affectionate heart, a good un- 
derſtanding, prudence and diſcretion, and 
above all, -a ſoul ſuperior to mean and 
fordid views, and capable of intereſting 
itſelf Bert in the happineſs of another. 
Seldom can we expect to find all theſe 
= alifications united in one perſon. If, 
5 therefore, we have met with a friend ws 


poſſeſſes them in any conſiderable degree, 
e ſhould rejoice in our good 4 
and prize him as the at immediate Fo | 


MA 
4 
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| to aa their diſpoſitions _ characters 
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of our ſoul. It is the advice of the ſon 
of Sirach Change not a friend for any 
good, neither a faichful friend for . * gold 
of Ophir.” 

And yet, cotwithitaniiog the ineftina. 
ble value of a true friend, notwithſtanding 
every one acknowledges that ſuch a friend 
is rarely to be found, how often do we ſee 

young perſons neglecting thoſe who after 
trial bid faireſt to deſerve this character, 
and receiving to their boſoms every new 
candidate for their affections who falls in 
their way? If a young perſon be poſſeſſed 
of a tolerable ſhare of uuderſtanding, and 
a polite and engaging addreſs, and eſ- 
pecially if he have any pretenſions to wit 
and humour, and diſcover that diſpoſition 
towards expence which is generally con- 
ſidered as a mark of an open and generous 
ſpirit; without heſitation or reſerve, they 
court his friendſhip, lay open before him 
the ſecrets. of their hearts, pay an implicit 
deference to his opinions, and ſuffer him 


* 


Li 
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at his 8 when / debt a. little 
© prudent precaution and delay might have 
convinced them, that notwithſtanding all 


his ſhining attractions, and all his real ac- 


compliſhments, he is an enſnaring and 
dangerous companion, inſtead of being an 
ogyyenhle and faithful friend. 

I dwell the longer and with the greater 
Pr upon this ſubject, becauſe it is 
by this precipitate and unthinking man- 
ner of forming friendſhips that ſo many 
young perſons are led into practices which 
they in their hearts diſapproye, and ac» 
quire habits of irregularity and vice before 
they are aware; I would not encourage 
A ſuſpicious temper. I wiſh every one to 
think as well of mankind as the real ſtate 
of things will pertnit: but, after all, it is 
a matter of great importance, that young 
perſons ſhould” be convinced, if "poſbible, 


by other means than their own expe- 
rienee, that it is not every man who is 
capable of being a true friend—that under 


the: appearance 'of much good-nature, * 
OM x | ; v Wy, | 


8 and politeneſo, may lie-conccaled a 
bed heeef>-eand that 'tallionnt gobborkich 
| Tek i} 2 LETS. O90 
Th eftattiſhiirene* def friendthips—! 
ſpesk more partioularty te young per- 
ſons—you ought to confider as a very ſo- 
rious buſineſs. A judiesous, affectionate, 
and faithful friend, tnay prove the! greateſt 


bleffing cr life; bot a treacherous, a vi- | 
diode, or ever” an daran Friend} may = 


de the means of your utter run. 
MH: It w'oaly eth lodg obervativiigf-the 
abilities, diſpoſitions, and-charater-of a 


Wan, /g4/frori repeated trials of His e 
tegrity and generofity in fmaller inftarices, 


whether he is quali- 
: and it is at lesſt 48 


chat you can 5 
Bed to be a frien 


| probeble/ Mas" 0 vl! fer ebe, 
niece, as that you wAl' reap" advantage, 
from every attachment which is formed 


— Wnthovut mature deliberation, avd's tho- 
rough knowledge of the man whom you 

admit to your boſom. A Rrunger way 
1 "ow to nterthin.oe ug bY Hi 


Vox. 1. T con- 
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opinion and ſentiment ; he may ſhew'you 
much civility ; he may do you real ſer- 
vice; und yet, after all, there may be 
ſomething in his temper or character 


Which would make it highly icprudet. | 


in you to chooſe him for your friend. 
Whilſt you only conſider him as a gene- 
ral acquaintance, , occaſiopally aſſociate 
with him, and interchange. the common 
offices of politengls and civility, you haye = 
no right to ſuppoſe that there are any ſuch 
defects in his character; but, before, you 


take him to your heart, you. opght to he 


very certain that there. are not. 1 If thou | 
 wouldeſt get a friend, prove kim firſt, 

aud be not haſty to ęredit him, For ſome 
man is a friend for his own,gccafien, and 
will not abide in the day of thy trouble; 
gad there is à friend, who, being turned 


to enmity and reproach, will diſcover thy 


reproach.” | Again—** Some friend is a 
| companion at the table, and will not con- 
_ in the OY thy af * 
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_ proſperity he will be as thyſelf,” and will 

be bold over thy ſervants ; but if thou be 
brought low, he will be againſt thee, and - 
will hide himſelf from thy fade... 

The ſum of what hath been faid is, 
that you ſhould'be cautious and deliberate . * 
in forming, and ſteady and determined in 
preſerving friendſhips. You ſhould not 
wiſh to contract an intimacy with every 
one who upon a flight acquaintance ap- 
pears to be agreeable, or conſider every 
mn as worthy of a plece in your hearts, ; 

Vo is capable of entertaining or improv - 
ing"you by dis converſation, or * whos 
wont to ſet the table in a roar; for the 
moſt learned men, or the greateſt wits, _ 
hems oats inte e ar a 

_ » Yow ſhould make choice of ſuch for 
your intimate companions as appear; 
upon careful examination, to be poſſeſſed 

| 'of a good underſtanding and uſeful knew - 

ledge without pedantry; to be'prudent . 

eee and to be Kind and go- 

| T 1 | hearts, 


& X 
, 
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Ain pride, ot offectatiuu t and 


having found ſuch friends, you ſhoulck 
bind them to yout hearts with . cords 


of love,” aud ſuffer.nothing but death to 


diſſolve the union which: reaſon, pru- 
dence, benevolence, and virtue, have 
formed. Forſake not an old friend, for 
the new is not comparable to him : 4 ne 


© friend # like new winey when, it is old 
thou ſhalt drink it with pleaſure.” — 


«/Thine own friend, and udn. 
friends forſake net.. ier 

At the ſara times, However, thet you 
| Seiaffiduous to ſecure and. te perpetuate 
the bleſſings of friendſhip, be careful to 
deferve them. Never forget, that © he 
that hath à friend, muſt ec himſelf 
friendly,” Between minds, as well as 


longer than it is reciprocal; | and-mutual 


| kindneſs can only be oheriſned bly mutual 
 endegyours to ſerve and oblige; If you 
ave frequently. receiving from your friend 
Waben of attachment and-alfc Roh, watch 
251110 5 8 | fes 


— 
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for opportunities of making equivalent 
returns : or if inequality of condition 
| ſhould on your part render this i imprac- 
ticable, be the more careful ta ſeize every 
occaſion of expreſſing, in ways not incon- 
ſiſtent with the delicacy of friendfhip, 
your ſenſe of obligation. Above all, Sig | 
to'render yourſelf worthy of the frien 
hip vou valve, by cheriſhing all thoſe | 
_ amiable-qualities, and praQtifing all thoſe | 
ſubſtantial" virtues, which unite to form 
the character of 4 true friend, More] 1 — 8 
tiealarly euſtivate the kind and genergus 
aﬀfeQions. * F min is the reciprogas | 
tion of affection; and he who has ne 
to heftow; has no right 1 to ex any in 
return. To hope to gain 2 friend. With 
out ehis, is as if the merchant ſhayld ex: 
| pets] putchake a jewel of the higheſt 
_ vale without being able or willing'to pap 
1 the price for it. On the contrary, kind 
neſs will always be found to produce 
kitidriefs;"and'ho | man will Hil $0 be rich 
in che returns of love, who is careful to 


2 PO : 


—qarchaſe it with the E of . 
Exerciſe an habitual command over your- 


7 | ſelves, to check thoſe ſudden guſts of ill- 


 -.. freviſoneſs aud Fretfulneſs, . 


humour or paſſion which the caſual inter- 
ference of opinions, inclinations, or inte. 

reſts, may tend to excite. The maxim 

is well- founded, that friendſhip is not to 
be formed with an angty man. Be ever 
ready to allow to your friend that indul · 
gence which you claim for yourſelf; and 
rather by gentleneſs and forbearance in- 
vite generolity, than by a rude and un- 
yielding aſſertion of | your right awaken 
the latent ſpirit of diſcord. Be upon your 
guard: againſt every propenſity towards 
Nothing is 


-_ more difſonant to the tones.of love than- 


_ - the harſh murmurs of diſcontent. Friend- | 
ſhip loves to breathe a free and 


ar, and to balk in the ſunſhine of cheer- 


| Filneſs; arnidit the fags and damps, of 
_ _  fretfulnels, it fickens and dies. Evenin 
farrow, if you wiſh to ſecure. the con» 
"JO ON" . 
from 
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plaints. Friendſhip muſt provide itſelf 
againſt the ſtorm as well as the calm ; 
and he who wiſhes to preferve a friend to 
the laſt hour of his life, muſt endeavour ' 
to carry a mild, placid, and affectionate 
temper, through all the viciſſitudes of the 
world. Cheriſh that genero/ity of ſpirit 
which will enable you eaſily and cheer- 
fully to part with. the gifts of fortune at 
the call of friendſhip. Live in the con- 
aut habit of participating and communi- 
cating with all around you, and wunk 
thoſe moſt who are moſt deſerviug of 
your affection. Finally, let your friend- 
ſhips be cemented, and perpetuated. by 
virtue. A friendly heart is the united 
| reſult of all the virtues; and it is exactix 
in the proportion in which virtuous diſ- 
poſitions and manners are cultivated, that 
we are prepared to diſcharge the duties 
and enjoy the pleaſures of friendſhip, in 
. this life, and to participate in the ſocial. 
e | 
n Prayer 


| Þr of the ee et Wc. | 
ſons which true widdom and Which reli- 
gion teacheth, chat we ſhould apply our 
roinds, and The acquiſition of thoſe poſs 1. 
felons which are of a moral and ſpirtual 
natute. If we deſire to be bappy ei ther 
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in this World, or that which is to come, 


it ud de bur chief care, Hot to incteaſe 
is Hiches, and riſe in power, but to im- 
| Powe: ourfelves ieh the habits or piety, 


be ag contentment and 
Fortitude, 


/ 


"Peg e e the 


fortitude, and in every other virtue. 


This will give us the true enjoyment of 
life, under all the viciſſitudes of fortune; 
this will qualify us for our entrance iuto 


a future ſtate, and enable us to be happy 
in a world where thoſe objects, which at 
preſent fo much engage our attention, 


will be no longer within our reach. It 


muſt, however, be granted, that whilſt 


we art in this world, it is natural that 
we Gould pay ſome degree of regard to 

its intereſts, nay, that it is impoſſible! for 
us wholly to neglect them. Nature will 


always'prompe us to deſire and purſue 
thoſe things which are neceſſary ſor the 


ſuppott of life, and even thoſe things 


able: avhilkt lice itſelf is an objeft of do- 


will coutribate' to its | preſervation” ah 


_ happineſs, And it can never be unzeaſon- 


es * wee eee ee 


8 


which are requiſite and uſeful to render 
out preſent exiſtence! eaſy and comfort» = 
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ſhare of attention e . 


lives, and even to allow them a place in 


our devotion. Accordingly we find, that 


our Saviour himſelf, though he conſtant- 


"=" inculcated the greateſt moderation 


and ſelf· denial upon his diſciples, never- 


pheleſo perinicchd them to-follow the:dio- 
tates of nature, in deſiring and praying 
for thoſe things which are neceſſary for 


tition which relates entirely to the things 
of this world, 4“ give us this day our 
daily bread. The prayer of Agur in 


the text, Feed me with food conve- 
nient for me, is, then, a petition which 
. — 


tions. To explain its true meaning and 
unfold the ſentiments which it expreſſes, 
will be the buſineſs of this diſcourſe. 

im the firſt place, When we pray to 
2 that be would feed us 


the ſupport and'comfort- of life. In that 
form of prayer which he taught them, 
. 46 infect <p6- 
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with food convenient for us, we expreſs 


a bumble ſenſe of our dependence upon 


God, for all the neceſſary ſupports and 
conveniencies of life. We acknowledge 


that we muſt be indebted- to a higher 
power than our own, for the bread which 
we cat, and the raiment with which we 
are clothed, and for every thing whichwe 
enjoy. We declare our humble convice 
tion of the inſufficiency of all our moſt 
"prudent and induſtrious efforts to furniſh 
_ ourſelves with theſe things, without the 
Divine concurrence and bleſſing. We 
expreſs our firm per ſuaſion that, 4 except 

_ Ladd, neee they labour in 

vain that build it,“ and that whatever 
ſecondary means our inſtruments may 


contribute to our ſupport and happineſs, 


we ought to look beyond "theſe to the 
Great / Firſt Cauſe. and Director of all, 
| and aſcribe every good thing we enjoy'to | 


a - bis wiſe- and merciful providence. And 


What ſentiment, my brethren,” can be 


q 


© The frame. of amen nature, prov | 


tho oſt convincing proofs of Almighty 
power, OT IS indy feet 
* 


3 ee eee 
all creatures depend. entirely upon the 


roceiving nauriſhment and pleaſure from 
the fruits of os is to eee 


of their being · Nane eee 


of ain lie 3 
receive. their; proper ſupplies is, becauſe 


| the Almighty continually preſerveth the 


courſe of nature Which his e and 


ES ruitful ebe r e pg Sls 


not only the neceſſury ſupports of life, 
e to our 
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ſeveral fenſes, is owing to the bounty of 
dur Heavenly Father, who openeth his 
hand ant] fatisfieth the defire 'of every 
living thing, and who giveth vs all thingy 
richly do etifoy. Our daily bread, and 
many of the comforts of life, may indeed 
be the fruit of our own induſtry and Mili, 
or tho liberality of others. It is agreeable 
tb'the-eſtabliſhed courſe of things, that 
dur own'extrtions ſhould be neceffary in 

procuriag the common ſupports of life. 

And we. are frequently indebted tv. the 

| Kindaeſs and generoſity of our friends for 
thoſe things which neither our own in- 
 duſtry gor ſkill could have obtained But 


whence is it that we derive that ſctreugth 


of body or thoſe powers of mind which 
qualify us for filling up ſome uſeful, ſta» 
tion in life, and hereby procuring a dey 
cent competence for ourſelves or f 
| Wheace is it that our friends and bene- | 
factors derive all their ability and inclina- 

fu N and ho! is s it that bath 
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Driven to ſome that abundance of the good 
_* things of life, which enables them to mi · 
niſter to the neceſſities of their brethren, 
and hath inſpired them with humane 
and friendly affections? All theſe capa- 

; cities and enjoyments proceed from that 
Being who giveth to all creatures life and 
breath, and all things; and therefore we 


are as much dependent upon the Al- 
mighty for thoſe bleſſings which we re- | 
coeive through the inſtrumentality of our | 
| own-labours, or the generoſity of others, 
as if they were beſtowed upon us by an 
— immediate and miraculous interpoſition | 
of Divine Providence. Since the truth 
of all other nbc ghee of 
tion, can'any thing be more becomin; 
than that we ſhould maintain a continual = 
ſenſe of our dependence upon the *. 
mighty for all our ſupports and enjoy- 
ments, and that we ſhould frequently = 
expreſs this in ſolemn acts of worſhip, 
ba" 


2 count of ourſelves, and of the. talents 


Peer for a Competency. ag 
creaſe that pious regard to the Supreme 
Being in all the events of our lives, which 
ſo. well becomes creatures who are conti- 
nually dependent upon and infinitely in- 
debted to their Creator. If we frequently 
acknowledge our ſtate of dependence, we 
mall daily become more humble and 
thankful; more humble under a fenſe of 
our on weakneſs and indigence; and 
more thankful for the continual care and 
blefſſing of heaven. And we ſhall hereby 
be induced to make a religious and care- 

ful improvement of the bounties of Di- 

vine Providence. Inſtead of making 
them ſubſervient to the gratiſication of 
irregular and inordinate paſſions, we 
| ſhould learn to uſe them with moderation 
and for the benefit of our fellow - creatures, 
that we may be able to give a good ac- 


committed unto us, to the great Lord of 
all. Such is the reaſonableneſs and im- 


Jum, of expreſling a bergang ſenſe of 
5 . our 


1 


& . 
- . * 
. , - ot 6 » To 


pa I Providence 


in the words of the tent, fold ve with 


| pod cenvenicat for me.“ 


Wben we adopt, this engage. we 
mig expreſs our earneſt deſire and 
humble hope, that the Almighty will 
grant unto us a competent ſhare of the 
good things of this life. We look up 
unto him, as pnto.the father of the fa- 

mily of the whole earth, who provideth 
4 pleatiful and ſuitable ſupport for all his 
offspring, and ſpreadeth a table [before 
wem richly ſtored with every thiug neod- 
ful for their pceſeruatian and coHbrt, as 
part of this happy family. - We expreſs 
n nataral deſire that we may partake of 
_ the abundant proviſion which he: Sath 
made, us welt as our brethren, aud a 

"cheerful confidetce in his impartial good- 


ee, that he will not negle& or deſpiſe = 
dur prayer, but will treat us with his 


_ "wonted goodnefs and: liberality, and be- 
Now upon us whatever he hall fes to be 


| good 


. 289 
good for us. Wo are not indeed to look 


up unto him for the ſupply of our wants, 


while we neglect the proper and diligent 
uſe of thoſe means with which he hath 
furniſhed us for this purpoſe. © It is the 
manifeſt deſign of the Almighty to con- 
vey the bleſſings of his providence urit6 
us through the channel of our own in2 
we eat doth not grow ſpontatieouſſy from 
the earth, but is to be prepared and pro- 
vided, for our uſe by a long courſe of las 
bour and attention. Nothing eduld be 
more abſurd or profane than for à man to 
leave his lands uncultivated, and negle& 
the accuſtomed methods of' providing for 
a plentiful harveſt, and when he finds 
| that he is diſappointed of his uſual crop; 
to pray that God would feed him witk 
food convenient for him. And in every 


other inſtance we find chat, accofding to | 


the general courſe of things, the only 
way to gain the objects of our deſire 1s to 
- Vobeb; e © © employ 


a 


- employ ourſelves, with induſtry, in the 
purſuit of them. But as this is no objoc · 
tion againſt the rea ſonableneſs of prayer, 
fince all our ſueceſs and happineſs depend 
upon the divine bleſſing; ſo neither do 
we want ſufficient encouragement for 
prayer while we accompany our de ro- 
tions with a diligent uſe of the means 
which Heaven hath appointed for the at- 
_ tainment of thoſe things for which we 
pray. Have we. not -confinually expe- 
rienced the care of Divine Providenee in 
our paſt lives? Hath not every day been 
- crowned with new metcies, and given 
us freſh proofs that the Lord is goed to 
all, and that his tender mereies are over 
all his works? Have we not received the 
bread of. every day im its ſeaſon ? Hus 
there been à ſingle day in which the 
good Father of all hath failed to provide for 
us, or forgotten to be gracious unto us ? 
Even when we have neglected to ſuppk- 
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7 1 hath he not paſſ- 


ed by our ingratitude, and ſtill continued 
to do us good? Why then ſhould we en · 
tertain a doubt that he will lend a merei- 
ful ear to tho voice of our ſupplication, 
and grant unto us thoſe ſupplics from the - 
inexhauſtible ſtores of his bounty, which 
he ſhall ſee to be beſt for us? Surely we 
- ought with the greateſt cheerfulneſs to 
look up unto him who hath hitherto 
been our liberal benefactor and our beſt 
friend, for the ſupply of our future wants; 
: and may fecurely rely upon his goodneſs, 
| that while we truſt in him, and obey him, 
we ſhall want no food thing. Truſt - 
in the Lord and do good, and verily thou 
ſhalt be fed. But I proceed to obſerve, 
That when we make uſe of the lan- 
ese of the text in our prayer, we do Ä 
| likewiſe hereby expreſs the moderation 
of our deſires with regard to the things 
of this life, In praying with Agur, 
Ad me with food convenient for me, 
| | * 2 wo 
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wie only pray unto our Heavenly Father 
for thoſe things which are neceflary for 
our ſupport and preſervation. The ſenti- 
ments we expreſs are ſuch as theſe : If 
thou, the wiſe diſpenſer of good, ſhalt 
ſee fit to give us abundance, we will 
5 thankfully receive and enjoy it, as the 
gift of thy bounty ; but we are perſuaded 
that our happineſs doth not confiſt i in the 
abundance of the things which we poſ- N 
ſels; directing our deſires and purſuits | 
principally towards the riches of the 
mind, we will cheerfully acquieſce in 
thiue appointments with reſpect to our 
external condition in. life, whatſgever it 
may be, and only pray that thou wouldft | 
give us our portion of meat in due ſeaſon. 5 
That ſuch ſentiments as theſe are perfect- | 
ly agreeable to the principles of true wiſ- 
dom and genuine piety, every one who 
examines the nature and condition of man, 
and reflects upon the perfections and peo. | 
| ne. of God, muſt. be convinced. 
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Prayer. ſor a Competency. 293 
Though riehes are generally purſued with 
the greateſt eagerneſs, as if they were the 
certain and only means of happineſs ; 

though it be lawful to receive and enjoy 
them within the limitations which ho- 
neſty and humanity preſcribe, when they 
offer themſelves to our acceptance; and 
though under the direction of wiſdom, 
beneyolence, and piety, they may be ren- 
dered ſubſeryient to the moſt valuable 
purpoſes, it needs no laboured arguments 


to prove that they are not eſſential to hu - 


man felicity. The world furniſhes: us 
with innumerable inſtances of perſons | 
who poſſeſs real ſatisfactions, and have 
the. true enjoyment of life, who, wit 
the moſt diligent labour of their hands, 
can only procure: that ſcanty ſupport 
which may with - literal propriety be 
ſtyled their daily bread. It will likewiſe 
afford, inſtances, not a few, of thoſe who 
enjoy all the advantages of wealth. and 
ü n who are notwithſtandiug, through 
. WM 3 | | tho 


> dom and goodneſs, and is the rewarder 
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the prevalence of ſpleen and ill- humour, 
ſuſpicion and jealouſy, pride and ambi- 
tion, revenge and malice, and other tur- 
bulent and hateful paſſions, incapable of 
real happineſs, From all Which it is ma- 
nifeſt, that true Felicity is ſeated not in 
external cireumſtances, but in the tem 
| per of the mind; and that the ptincipal 
object of our wiſhes and endeavours ought 
to be, not the increaſe of our wealth, but 
the improvement of thoſe virtuous habits 
of mind which are un eternal ſource of 
felf-enjoyment. The ' reaſonableneſs of 
- moderating our deſires with regard ta 
riches, and the good things of this life, 
may likewiſe be inferred from the con- 
ſideration of the wife and good providence 
of God, We fee that the Almighty, 
who ordereth all things With perfect wiſ- 


pf all them that ſeck him, frequently 
ſleayes thoſe who are moſt obediemt to his 
* the difficulties of 
Ws | poverty | 
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poverty and diſtreſs, while he permits . 
the moſt unworthy and profligate of the 
fons of men to increaſe in riches, and, 
with reſpe& to external good, to enjoy 
all that heart can wiſh, We may theres 
fore be affured, that he doth not mean to 
diſtinguiſh the righteous from the wicked 
by the gifts of fortune; and this Thoald 
teach us to look upon all thoſe enjoyments 9 
which are common to good and bad men 
| with comparative indifference, and to 

make that unwearied {elf-approbation, 
that peace of mind, that joyful perſuaſion 
of the divine fayour, and that good haps 
of everlaſting life, which are the peculiar 
rewards of righteouſneſs, the chief ob. | 

jects of our purſuit, We ſhould ſeek th 

kingdom of God, and the righteauſi 

thereof, and truſt i in his good providence, 
that whatever elſe ſhall, on the y hole bo 
for us, will be added unto us. 
=" the laſt place, by making uſe of the 
n of the 35 « feed me with food 

| 0 v4 convenient 
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convenient for me,” we declare our cheer- 
ful reliance. on the protection and care of 
Providence, with reſpe& to the events 
of futurity, and diſclaim all ſolicitude and 
anxiety. Leaving it en to the Al- 


*  - — TT 3F 2 


8 us, we 8 from our minds all anxious 
thought with reſpe& to our future condi- 
tion, aſſuring ourſelyes, that whatever it 
be, it will be that which is on the whole 
beſt for us. Now this is a temper of 
mind for which there is abundant foun- 
dation! in the principles of religion. If 
Almighty God directs all events by his 
uverting wiſdom, and diſpoſeth all things 
in ſuch a/ manner as moſt perfectly acC- 
 Eompliſhes the deſigus ol His goodneſs, 
befal us? Have we not all the aſſurance 
Which the perfection of God can give us, 
that all things ſhall work together for 
good? If any afflictive event ſhould here- 
| er happen to us, we are inſtructed to 
a believe, 
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believe, that it will be no other than the 
chaſtiſement of a father, deſigned to pro- 
duce in us the peaceable fruits of righte- 
ouſneſs, and to work out for us a far 

more excceding and eternal weight of 
glory. Ought we not then cheerfully 

to leaye the events of futurity in the hands 
of that Being who hath already dealt ſo 
| bountifully with us, and done ſuch great 
things for us? What ground can we 
poſſibly have for painful and diftrefling 
_ apprehenſions, if we have a witaefs in 
our on breaſts that we are the objects 
of the Divine approbation ? This teſti- 
mony of our conſciences may inſpire us 

with a joyful hope, that whatever. befals 

us in this life, our eternal happineſs is ſe- 

cure; and that when we have paſſed 
through the variable and uncertain ſeenes 

of the preſent world, we ſhall enter on a 
ate of perfect and unchangeable felicity 
in the kingdom of heaven. And as we 
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- baniſh diſtreſũng fears and anxious cares 
from our hearts, it is likewiſe evident 
that this is one of the moſt eſfectual means 
| of eſtabliſhing the peace of our minds, 
and feouring our preſent happineſs. The 
man who is perpetually haraſſed with 
Aiiſtreſſing apptehenſions concerning. the 
ſut me, cannot poſſibly have any enjoyment 
of the preſent; the oontinual dread of 
forure evils will neceſſarily deſtroy his 
teln for preſent good: on the other 
hand, when a man hath left all the events 
ef futurity in the hands in which wo 


dad always, and in which we may 


farcly leave them, aud bath by this means 
entirely diſengaged himſelf from. the bur» - 
den of anxiety, how caſy and happy muſt 
be be in bimfelf, how capable of enjoying 
the comforts of the preſent hour with 
the higheſt ſatisfaction, and of allevating 
ts forrows and afflictions by peaceful re- 
flections and conſolatory hopes? A man 
who can look up to heaven for The ſupply - 
of bis preſent wants, without any e 


Prayer for a Competency; 299 
apprehenſion concerning thoſe which are 
future, is prepared for all the viciſſitudes 
of fortune; he is not afraid of evil bodings, 
his heart is fixed, truſting in the Lord. 
Be it aur conſtant concern to cultivate this 
contented, reſigned, and happy temper, 
in obedience to the apoſtolic precept 
66 Be careful for nothing, but in every 
thing, by prayer and ſupplication with 


thankſgiving, make ee ada 
unte gal. 
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T have been young, and now am ol, 


RR is a 3 which men do 
not eaſily perſuade themſelves to make. 


Old age, like the ſhades of the evening, - 


ſteals upon us by imperceptible degrees; 
and it is not poſſible to aſcertain the exact 
point at which it commences, Life is 
commonly divided into four ſtages, child- 
hood, youth, manhood, and old age. In 
paſſing” from the firſt of theſe to the ſe- 
cond, and from the ſecond to the third, 
we * * the approachin g 
"ML period. 


— 
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period. Eager to enter upon a new career 
of enterprize, and upon new ſcenes of en- 
joyment, we-faticy that we cannot too. 
ſoon diſmiſs the badges of childhood, and. 
releaſe ourſelves from the reſtraints of- 
authority, to mingle without controul 
in the buſy and ſplendid ſcenes of life. 
But when the time arrives at which we 
are to paſs into the laſt period of our pre- 
ſent exiſtence, the caſe is altered. In- 
ſtead of preſenting us with new objects of. 
deſire and hope, old age threatens to ſteal 
from us the delights we have hitherto: 
poſſeſſed, and to leave us in their place 
an ever-increaſing burden of inſitmity and 
diſeaſe. We obſerve with averſion the 
firſt approaches of this unwelcome in: 
truder. For a long time we are willing 

to perſuade; ourſelyes that the natural 
ſymptoms of declining ſtrength are owing 
- to, ſome accidental cauſe, which will 
ſhortly be removed. If our ſight or our 
heating begins to loſe its wonted quick - 
nt rr 


cular 


„a - Fowth aud Hye compared. | 
ealar ſwength; if time is ſurrowing our 
brew with wrinkles; if hairs are 
here aud there upon us; we endeavonr 
to forget ſuch unpleaſant mementos of 
human frailty, Even when accumulated 


evidence will no longer permit us to doubt 
that we are growing old, we ſtill take 
pains to hide the painful truth from ourown 
obſer vation. And as if it were diſgrace- 
fal to be thought old; as if the ancient 
rexerſed, we make uſe of every expedient 


do conceal that length of days which we 


__  fufflcient to correct this weakneſs, Who 
does not ſee that it is the extreme of 


formerly accounted hononrable. 
A fmnall degree of reſtection md bi 


ſally to oppoſe the eftablifhed- order of 
thing, or to refaſe a placid* fubtniſſion 
to the immutable laws of nature? Time 


flows with an irrefiſtible current; and, 


While the world endures, one generation 


ol men will paſs away, and another come. 


TER - | portion 
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portion of that courſe of exiſtence which 
is allotted to man in this world. It is as 
natural to us to grow old, and to die, as 
to be born. To dread the approach of 
old age, betrays a feeble and ill-infteuRed 
mind. To be aſhamed of it; when it ar- 
rives, is to caſt reproach on the wife al. 
lot ments of Divine Providence. Our 
wiſdom is to receive the firft intimations 
of its arrival with tranquillity and firms 
_ nefs, and to prepare for all that ſhall fol- 
tow Wanna manly. reſolu- 
ö dans. > 
Whatever be the * point at which 
old age commences, it muſt be admitted 
that there is a point in every man's life at 
which he may firſt, with propriety, adopt 
the words of the text, 1 have been 
Selig, and now am aa This point, | 
wherever it is fixed; may not irnproperty 
be conſidered as a ſtation on the ſummit 
of the hill of human life, from which 
the ttaveller may, with the greateſt ad- 
vittage;/take's retroſpe&t of the pathi over 
R | * 


— 1 
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which be has already paſſed, and a proſ- 
pect of that which yet lies W him; 
comparing the different, and oſten con- 
tradictory opinions and ſentiments, of the 
. Young and the old, and, on the compari- 
ſon, correQing the errors of both, and 
arriving at a juſt and impartial deciſion. | 
From this imagined ſtation let us, in 
the ſequel, examine the different judg⸗ 


ments of the young and the old on-the 
ſubject of pleaſure ; on riches; on the 


CHARACTERS OF MEN; and on the Sun 
ral CONDITION OF HUMAN LIrr. 2811 
That the old and the young often; aer 


in opinion and judgment, is a well-known | 


fact. This difference is in many caſes ſo 
great as to produce mutual contempt. and 
averſion, and to become the . occaſion of 
much domeſtic infelicity. The, old By. 
the thoughtlefſheſs and folly of the young; 
the young ridicule the ſtupid inſenfibility 15 | 
of the old. The fage advice which, the 


_ aged are ſo ready to beſtow, a a3 dhe. reſult 
of ko experience agd ,oblerxation, — | 


bean 
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pears to the young, who view things 
under a different aſpect, to be more fre- 


quently the effect of peeviſh diſcontent 
than the dictate of wiſdom. The wWhole- 


dome authority which the aged judge it 


ſo neceſſary to exerciſe over the young ia 


fpaſſion, is conſidered by the objects on 
Which it is exerciſed as an inſupportable 
oppreſſion. In ſhort, the ſentiments and 
taſtes of the old and the young are often 
ſio directly oppoſite, that, like water and 
dil, they cannot by any degree of agits- 
 tiog be brought to coaleſce ... 
5 There is no fubject on which the young 

and the old entertain ſentiments. more 
widely different, than that of pleaſure. 
At the very name of pleaſure every 
chord vibrates with delight in the boſom 


of the young. In whatever form it ſo- 


licits the ſenſes, or entices the imagins- 
tian, it becomes the object of their idola« 
try. With affections alive to every im- 
pulſe, and ſpirits in 5 Hor every Joy, 

A | they 


order to reſtrain the exceſſes of juvenile 


they think it hard not to be permitted to 
conſeerate to pleaſure all the golden m. 
ments of youth,” Serious employment 
whenever it interrupts their favourite 
| Puffvits, is 3 grievous burden ; and even 
that ſtudy which is neoeſſary to the ac 
quiſition of ufeful knowledge, is a painfob 
dqrudgery. They ate never happy, bus 
when they ate mixing in public crowds, 
Where faſhion and vanity: preſide, aucb 
where admiration is reviprocally excites 
aud beſtowed; or when they are revelling 
m the bowers of 'voluptubuſneſs, where 
. every ſenſe is gratified * e WE 
troubleſorne  controuVof wiſdom. ' - | 
Very differctit from theſe are "uy 5 
4 which fern of atnuferbent,, gaiety 
"pats drehe i Vols 58 w4 
Knee 3 oblige thern to look backward 
hr things of this. Kind as with reſpect 
| ta, themſelves gone paſt, never to returr.. 
The experience of the travfieft"harure- 
K theſe enjoyinents, of the numnerdus 
6 ny neceſ- 
ſarilx 1 
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farily accompany them, aiid of the ſerious 
evils which are the unavoidable conſe- 
quence of irregular and intemperate in- 
dulgence, convince them chat their value 
is much below that which the gay imas 
ginations and eager defires of youth are. 
apt to beflow-upon-them. And if they 
made no further uſe of their ſuperior 
knowledge, than to inform the young of 
truths eſſential to their happineſs before 
they can be taught them by their own 
| experience, inſtead of deſerving cenfure 
or contempt, they would be entitled to 
grateful attention. But we often ſee the 
aged paſſing from the reſpeQable and * 
- amiable character of à friendly monitor 
into that of a rigid and petulant cenſor. 
If they have loſt their appetite and taſte 
for youthful pleaſures, they ſoon forget 
that they once were young, and become 
incapable of granting that indulgence to 
| thoſe who are cotning up into life, which 
they themſelves in that ſituation would 
bay” thought perfectly reaſonable. | Or 

0 e if 


* 
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it they till retain an inclination towards 
3 thoſe gaiet ies which the infirmities of age 
forbid them to enjoy, diſcontent and 
| vexation, excited by the recollection of 
departed delights, incapacitate them for 
the generous ſatisfaction of participating, 
at ſecondhand, the pleaſures of the 
young: envy becomes the parent of 
peeviſhneſs, and theſe paſſions are fed and 
nouriſhed by thoſe very circumſtances 
which. might afford them the moſt pleaſe = 
ing exerciſe of their benevolent affections. 
From theſe or other fimilar cauſes, aged 
perſons often occaſion. endleſs vexations 
to themſelves as well as to thoſe Who ate 
under their controul, by cenſuring inno- 
cent mirth as childiſh. folly; by fretting 
under the diſturbance of diverſions, in 
/ which with a better temper they might 
themſelves find ſome amuſement ; and. by 
refuſing a trifling expence, or a ſmall ſa- 
 crifice of perſonal convenience, in pro- 
curing their young nn 4 harmleſs 3 


| gratification. 3 8 
, The 
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The errors both of the old and the 
young reſpecting pleaſure, may be cor- 
rected by viewing this object from the 
middle ſtation of human life. Viewed 
from this ſtation, the extreme fondneſs 
of the one, and the extreme diſreliſh of 
the other, for pleaſure will appear equally 

blameable. The delights of youth; being 
now contemplated in retroſpect, have loſt 
the alluring charm of novelty, to which 
they owed, ſo much of their captivating 
power. Many circumſtances, eſſentially 
neceſſary to be taken into the account in 
judging of the value of pleaſure, but com- 
monly. overloaked by thoſe who are eager 
in the purſuit, are now diſtinctly per 
geived: and it is found, upon the faireſt 
examination of experience and reflection, 
that, although their object is entitled to 
ſome ſhare of attention as an vecaſional 
amuſement and temporary gratification, 
it has no claim to be made the. chief bu- 
ſineſs of life; that, though the flowers 
with which pleaſure ſtrews our path may 


4+. 
+ 
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be” be worth gathering, it is of little conſe. 
1 quence whether the number be greater 
or ſmaller, in a path which is at beſtſo _ 
ſhort, and during a courſe, in which the 
diſcharge of our preſent duty, and our 
preparation for the ſubſequent periods of 
E- emen eee 
> uſineſs 1546 
. Another oblect cotiderning which the 
| young and the aged, for the moſt Part, | 
differ very widely in their notions is, 
wealth. Generoſity and liberdlity i in the 
5 uſe of money may be reckoned among 
E the characteriſtic virtues of young per- 
ſons ; economy and frugality 2 | 
thoſe of the old; and theſe eaſily de- 
generate, the former into prodigality, 
the latter into avarice. Unleſs particulat i 
pains be taken to inculcate upon young 
| perſons the leſſons, and to form them ta 
5 ae habits of economy, it may be ex- 
pected that they will rather value them- 
| ſelves upon the careleſſneſs and profuſion 
| With which they ſquander away their 
Property, 


, * 
* 
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property, than upon their caution in ex- 
pending, and their diligence in increaſ- 
ing their poſſeſſions. Having never re- 
| feed maturely on the various good 
purpoſes to which money is capable of 
e having not yet experienced 
in themſelves, nor taken much pains to 
obſerve in others, the fatal effects of ex» 
travagance ; not being accuſtomed to 
look ſo far before them, as to be fully 
ſenſible of the importance of providing 
againſt the future exigencies of life 
young people commonly deſpiſe thoſs 
{ſmall attentions which economy re- 
| quires, and value themſelves upon a 
laviſh waſte of money, as'a mark of a 
generous and noble ſpirit, In many in- 
ſtances, this deſtructive kind of vanity en- 
tices them not only to be laviſh of their 


own property, or that of their parents, 
but to commit iniquitous depredations 


upon the property of the induſtrious 


tradeſman, by contracting debts which | 
| they have no (immediate and certain 


"00 means 
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means of -diſcharging. - In the preſent 
artificial ſtate of ſociety there are excep» 
_ tions" to this general rule: there are 


5 young people who, even before the firſt 


affe&ions' of the heart have been allowed 
time to expand, have acquired ſuch 4 
Foridnels for the ſplendours of life, as ta 


be willing g to ſacrifice its pureſt pleaſures, 
| ahd its moſt ſubſtantial bleſſings, in order 
to. command thoſe diſtintions Which 
7 wealth 1 can 1 procure. But, except 


© #T % 


. found the mn of 5555 ; 


young, rather to undervaluę than to pyer: 
value riches, and not only to look upon 


avarice as a ſordid 1 1 but even t6 
| regard moderation and prudence as en 
and ungenerous qualities. 


The contrary extremę uſually, takes 


place in the character of old men. Aſter 


having, with great ear, ba. through 


x Jong courſe. of years, been employed 


, 
-- - * 
* » 
* ; 7 | 
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in accumulating wealth, the object of 
their labours, of courſe, becomes the object 
of their affection. The precious ore which 
it has coſt them ſo much pains to dig 
from the mine, ſhines in their eyes with 
heightened luſtre. Comparing their own 
eqndition with that of others'who have 

been leſs induſtrious and frugal, or leſs 
| fortunate, they look down upon them 
with contempt, or with pit y. Their 
own ſucceſs gives them, as they i imagine, 5 
a right to preſeribe a prudent plan of liſe 
Ba for. the young, and to teach them from 
experience and obſervation the value of 
money. And it happens not unfrequent- 
ly, that they enforce this leſſon with a 
degree of rigour which deprives both 
themſelyes and their families of the liberal 
_ enjoyment of that wealth which they 
have taken ſo much pains. to amaſs, and 
which excites, in the minds of the young. 
diſguſt and averſion againſt that prudent 
economy which it is Es: d 
* 


What 
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What is the true medium between 
| theſe extremes, may be caſily perceived 
by viewing wealth from that period of 


life at which men bave had ſufficient 


| experience of che value of riches, without 
having loft their reliſh for other enjoy- 
ments. At that period it will be clearly 


ſeen, that wealth, though, in the hands 


of a fool or 4 knave, an inſtrument of 


miſchief to himſelf and others, under the 
direction ef prudence and virtue, be- 
venience and of public utility. At the 


ſame time it will be found an undoubted 


truth, confirmed by univerſal experietice, _ 
that they are then alone worth poſſeſſing 
when they are obtained honeſtly, enjoyed 


with moderation, and applied t6 1 apy pur- 


poſes of beneficence. . 
| — we edufiter2 thi 


ter of men, We — 4 
— ' | 


5 judgments which ate formed by the 
young and the old concerning the charat. 


| 1 
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other men depends in ſome degree upon 
the judgment we fotm concerning out» 
ſelves. The young, who are ſeldom 
well ſkilled in the ſcience of ſelf-knows 
ledge, or much ptactiſed in the exerciſe 
of ſelf-examination, are commonly very 
well fatisfied with themſelves, and are 
| thence diſpoſed to be eaſily pleaſed with 
others. The amuſing ſcenes of life fur- 
niſh them with much more agreeable 
employment than that of moral ſpecula 
tion on the characters of men. Sincere 
and without diſguiſe in their on pro- 
feſſions and declarations, they cannot 

eaſily be brought to believe that all around 
them are not equally honeſt, Ever ready 
to laviſh their kind affections upon others, 
they are loth to admit a ſuſpicion that 
others are leſs open-hearted and generous 
than themſelyes. The good opinion 


The opinibu which we entertain f 


they entertain of themſelves lays then 


. to the artiſices of adulation 5 and 
- they 
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they are readily perſuaded, that thoſe 

who admire and flatter” them muſt be 

2 ape of ſuperior accom- 

They fancy, themſelves 
every where ſurrounded with frienda, 
and think every one who is poſſeſſed of 

an agteeable addreſs, and external em- 

belliſhments, worthy of a place in their 
eſteem. If they look beyond the circle 

of their own connexions upon the general 
maſs of mankind, they are diſpoſed to | 
allow to every man the degree of merit 

| which he claims, and to believe that. 

" there is in the world much more virtue 
and happineſs than gloomy moraliſts have 
been willing to admit. Notwithſtanding 
ſome untoward facts which are occaſion- 
Ally ſtarting up to contradict the delight- 
ful theory, „they aſſure themſelves that 
Human nature is making a rapid progreſs 
towards perfection. 118 

Place the fame picture 1 * — 
may, who rigs, it with Gfferent- eyes 


* 
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and under a different aſpect, and a very 
different judgment will be formed. His 
long intercourſe with the world has pre- 
ſented him with innumerable examples 
of fraud and wickedneſs; and he is ſo far 
from thinking men to be always what 

they ſeem, that he is perſuaded they are 
ſcarcely ever ſuch. This ſevere judg- 


ment is perhaps confirmed by a ſecret 


- conſciouſneſs of obliquity in his own 
mind, and he ſeeks. to find. ſome pallia- 
tion of his own diſhoneſty in the opinion, 
that other men are at leaſt as bad as him- 
ſelf. . Or without the ſuppoſition of eri 
minality, we may conceive that the in- 
firmities of age will ſerye to increaſe 
thoſe jealouſies and ſuſpicions which 


. knowledge of the world had raiſed; ſo 

that he now ſees in every bargain a de- 
ſign to over-reach him, in every 2 
ſion of regard ſome ſiniſter purpoſe, and 
even under every expreſſion of affection 
a ſelfiſh look towards his inheritance. 
Mah reſpect to the world at large, he 


x. | | RES 
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laments that the decency, regularity; and 
moderation, which he remembers in his 
youthful days, are no longer to be found: 
he complains of the depravity of the age, 
and is much diſpleaſed to ſee ſo little re 
ſpect to authority, and ſo little modeſty 
and diſcretion in the riſing generation, 
Fully perſuaded that the world, inſtead 
of mending, is continually growing worſe⸗ 
he perhaps piouſly conſoles himſelf in the 
proſpect of his approaching end with the 
thought that he ſhall be mercifully taken 

away from the evil «bu. ii ee 
A middle judgment, © equally diftatit 
from the weak credulity ＋ the young, 5 
and the cynical ſeverity of the aged, will 
be paſſed by a wiſe man, who viewing the 
world from the middle ſtation of human 
life, will weigh in an even ſcale the merits 


al che fatits of wünkind. If be Hts 


| himſelf compelled by innumerable facts 
to'admmit that there is more fraud and vice 
in the world than he formerly ſuppoſed; - 
and if this extorted conviftion -teachies 
ES. 3 ; him 
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him the neceſſity of uniting, in our inter- 
courſe with the world, the wiſdom of 


the ſerpent with the innocence of the 


dove; all this, however, does not tempt 


him to think uncharitably of thoſe of 
whoſe fterling merit he has had reaſon- 


able proof, mueh lefs to. treat with ingra- 


titude thoſe who have given him un- 
equivocal teſtimonies of perfonat eſteem 
and friendſhip. If in any inſtances he has 
met with hard returns for faithful ſervice, 


or with wnkind neglect and unmerited 


cenſure, far from inferring from ſuch facts 
that all men are alike diſingenuous, he 
will only. on this account be the more 
attached to thoſe whom his mature judg · 


ment approves as worthy of his firmeſt 
confidence, and entitled to his moſt cordial 


and grateful affection. In contemplating 


me general character of mankind; though _ | 


his expectations, after a long experience 
of the deſpotic {way which error, folly, 


and vice, have obtamed, e 


guine than formerly, he will nevertheleſs 


* 


tempeſts riſe to darken the brighteſt 
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find ſufficient proofs of the general pro- 
greſs of knowledge to convince him that 
_ - this ſingle cauſe will at length, notwith- 
ſtanding the powerful oppoſition. of in- 
tereſt and bigotry, have ſufficient energy 
to produce the univerſal improyement-of 
mankind in every thing effential to the 
bappineſs of individuals, and of ſociety... | 
It remains that we take a brief notice 
| of the oppoſite opinions and ſentiments 
| eee ee | 
condition of human life. -.,_ __... 
Too young perſons fe commonly aps | 
pears a ſhining and flowery ſpring, which 
Fields a thouſand preſent. delights, and 
promiſes a ſummer richly laden with pre- 
cious fruits. They have heard, indeed, 
that it ſometimes happens that ſtorms and 2 
iy; 
aud they are told that the ſummer and 


| autumn af mature life muſt be at length 


ſuscoeeded by the gloomy. winter of age: 
but they think it wholly unneceffarf to 
e La * "FEY 
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— thei attention to events * 


uncertain or ſo remote. Their natural | 


 chetifulneſs and gaiety: of | ſpirit: has - 


never been checked by any ferious us 


F; 
a 


— 
* 


lamity. The preſumption of their hopes 


has never been chaſtiſed by any ſadrex= 


perience of the fickleneſs of fort unse- 


Their confidence in themſelves has ſuffer · 


ed no correction from the failure of haſty 


and ill ooncerted projects. The flatteeto 


ing idea of ſelfrimportanees/ which in 
ſome degree bangs. upon every human 
mind. operates with peculiar force upon 
the young, ſeduciug them into a fond 
imagination that every one is attentive to 


their inclinations and intereſts, and that 


the world is buſy in providing for. their 


entertainment. i. From. theſe. and ohe 


— cauſes, young, pedple eater upon life with 


the moſt ſanguide expectations of finding 
every relation an inexhauſtible fund of 

— delight, and of Sts ell theit. ſohamed | 
and: enterpriſes} crowned. with. ſucceſs. ET 


Teer behold. Fame ae cM 
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faund the praiſe of their talents and merit, | 
and Fortune waiting to reward their in- 

duſtryi Thus delighted with themfetves 

and thuiriprofpects;/they contemplite hu 
to aktion pregnant with pleafure, and 
— in hope: and they wonder at the 


e ae ue ede 4 
It us new for a moment confider how it 
appram in retroſpect. The gey Ulufions 


e eee faicy are nde all vaulted: | 


Phe diſuppointed traveller has feeh' thatry 
a wrigut . proſpect overelouded with forms. 
Iz bie Way through Hife he has tet with 


many diſuppoitements and riortifications, 


perhaps witly many heuvy calartiltics. 
Plans Which protniſed great things have 


uiilecd. Thoſe in 'whomibe'confided Have 


. -deforted him: Some of the firmeſt- pi. 
5 lets of his-confidence on eurth, dn which | 
1 — ane in hi ene 
| | ve 
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have been torn down. With all this ag- 
pearance of the uncertainty and vanity of 
all earthly poſſeſſions, he is at length 
arrived. at the period when youthful 
ſtrength and beauty are exchanged for 
feebleneſi and deformity—when the ſepſes 
are banumbed, and deſire fails, With 
powers too languid for action, he takes 
_ little intereſt in aan thing that. kappen 
around him, Dead even to the finer feal- 
ings of aſſection, he only lives to lament: 
that he no longer finds any thing on-catth 
to love, The companions of his  yauth 
having dropped one after another into the 
grave, what wonder if at fourſcore' he 
aſks—'* Where is the world into which 
I was born? What wonder if, with all 
with his long obſervation of the ills of 
hie, the world ſhould appear to him a 
EE 
breathes ** a foul and peſtilent cungrege- 
tion of vapaurs, if he ſhould be ready, 
? Wann 
2 1 
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goſt, to 44 I oath it! 1 would not 
live always - 
If the former of theſe views of life be 
too gay, the latter is certainly too gloomy. 
The true medium is the alpect ider 
which life is ſeen at the middle tation in 
paſſing from youth to age. By the help 
of long experience and cool reflection, it 
is there clearly perceived that this world 
is neither a paradiſe of flowers, nor a wil- 
derueſs of thorns 3 that though trouble 
* tals, this | ſad account is, through the 
. bounty of Divine Providence, commonly 
I far overbalanced by enjoyments and gta - 
tifications of various kinds; animal; ſocial⸗ 
and intellectual. But that Which above 
all tends to make us contented and thank - 
ful in our preſent condition, is the cun- 
© viRioh which ſuch an iinpartial ſurvey f 
life will afford us, that our: preſent ſtate 
of exiſtence is'a cout{eof moral diſcipline, | 
conducted by our Almighty Parent; by a 
1 * : 
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vide ourſelves with a fund of peaceful re- 


flections and comfortable hopes, abun- 
dantly ſufficient to cheer the vale of old 
nage, and even to inſpire us with ſerenity 


and peace in our laſt moments. The 
good man hath hope in his death. : 


As the proper practical application of 


the ſurvey we have now taken of human 


life, let the young learn ſobriety in their 


purſuit of pleaſure, moderation in their 


. expeQation of happineſs, and caution and 


prudence in forming and executing their 


plans of living; let thoſe who are in the 


middle ſtation of life be inſtructed to give 
all diligence to improve the precious days 


of active uſefulneſs which yet remain to 
them; let the aged be cautioned againſt 
the infirmities of moroſeneſs, cenſoriouſ- - 
neſs, and diſcontent, to which their pe- 
_ riod of life is more peculiarly liable, | and 
exhorted to render their laſt days com- 

fortable to themſelves and to all about 

—_ ob ay . by cheerful 
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to their we na 
bor r important Hark ing 
pet to natural bodies, it is rhis" 992 
chiefly diſfinguithes the philoſop her from 
the val ſerher of nature, 2 Pe | 
from "riftaks TOOLS! 
the N. and application of the Pe 
d' him to which che gion” arc 
| continually able. With reſpe& to re- 
Ugzzon, it is this which giftingaiſhes the 
ratzo! 1 worthipper* of God from the en- 
e N thuſiaſt 
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328 On lun. | 
thuſiaſt: the former conceiving juſtly of 
God and religion, the latter forming weak 
and erroneops) notions, and indulging idle 
and viſionary fancies, concerning both. 
But there is nothing in which a judgment 
| perfectly conformable to nature and truth 
is more defirable than in the opinion we 
form concerning ourſelves ; for it is very 
- evident, that if we entertain a Wrong idea 


11 
of our own natural pawers, ' of our di 
Ntions"and character, or of our e 


2 and connexions in life, we ſhall be in con- 
_tinygl danger 'of being betrayed by;our - 
miſappreh 2. into injurious errors 
on, This will be equally true, Wher 
ther, ws think too highly, ar 100 miggnly | 
of quriglves... But 1 ofa: 
"monly | pteye ents the latter of theſe. 
"of * Jrocopts of morality, rrſpecing 
ihrer ape met . 
Ne former- , The. 0a ..- 4 
Faution, ein thigking Wy 
jt 1 of ſufficient, A to 
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duction Iſay, through the grace given 
unto me, or in the-exerciſe of my office 
and authority as an apoſtolic teacher, of 
religion, to every man among you, not to 
think of himſelf more highly than; he 
ought to think.“ | 11-49% ze 6 
II is nes byrhis prboapti 
in the firſt place, that we! ſhould not 
thin ourſelves poſſeſſed of virtues; ues 
compliments. or advantages, of which 
we are in reality deſtitute, or imagine 
our real attainments or poſſeſſions greater 
than they are. This is a pttit oH which - 
we are in great danger of falling into m- 
takes, Througl"the" influence of "With 
ſelf-love, which eaily degenérätes ito 
ſelf-partiality, we take pleaſure both in 
Hattering ourſelves, and in being Hattered 
| by. others. . We give ca y credit to > 
: appearance and e every report which 
140 raiſe. ug. in our own. eſteem { but are 
4: exceedingly loth to, obſerve,.. and even 

very wdu uſtrious t. to conceal | from our own 


ob bleryation, any circ 6 "which 


might tend to lower the good bpimion we 
entertain of ourſelves. This ſelf:delu- 
Bon Wight de in a great meaſure correct 
A, if w old honeſtiy inform ourſelves 
of the opinion which che world entertain 
of us; for this, when it can be truly ob- 

tiinod j will be ſeldom ſcumd to err on the 
mie our. Rut, infleadiof liſtening 
with Agence to the intimations which 
Gather our friends ur our enemies May be 
melined to give us of our faults, and 
wiſely. applying them to the correction 

dad amprovemmept af our charactem, we | 
con apt o reine every hint which 
 iraplics a cenſure af qur conduct with re- 
ſentraent.; we. immediately ſuſpect that 
TP from whom, it proceeds either 
; ee e. hi hater med, « or . 5 


ly conclude, that 95 
to fiud fault 


with Us, ouſt 8 er do it through igho- | 
Tance or malice: and this conclufion we 
— _ encutig 6a bo pts by th | 
angle 8 * en . 3 2 
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On Humility. 331 
meaning complaiſanee of general ace 
quaintance, or the impoſing flattery of 
intereſted dependents. Sotne love us too 
well to ſee our faults, or have too much | 
regard for our friendſhip to hazard the 
loſs of it by mentioning them. Others 
treat us with great at tention and reſ] pet, 


not perhaps becauſe they are in truth 


perſuaded that we deſerve it, but becauſe | 
they are deſirous of. living upon good 


.. terms with us, or becapſe they e 


. r 


to violate the rules of civility and 
breeding: whilſt a third claſs, from felt 
aſh views, and with baſe  bypocoly, make 
It their buſineſs to puff us up with a vin 
conceit of our ſuperior accompliſhments: 
a deception. to which.perſana of gxery de 
gree are more ot leis hable, andito which 
few perſons do not willingly, yield., It 


requires little Kill to prepare, or Fantin 


to preſent, a en mbichis euere 


104 owl? ' 


ae een ned eee 


de ve continually eo men fall int ſtrange 


and . 


3322 Off Humility, 

| and aſtoniſhing errors in judging of their 

Ay | own characters: the ignorant, Who have 

'-_ _ - - never given themſelyes the; trouble to 

cenie the ground of any one opinion 
Which they hold, fancying themſelves 
poſſeſſed of. ſuperior knowledge and wil⸗ 
dom, and ifſuing forth their bold aſſertions 9 
With an authoritative : and | dogmatical ir: | 

the devot ſlaves of ayarice,, whole. — 


£3 


s are rangers to every entiment of | 
olity and humanity, ſuading 
8 that they are good . 
and men whoſe ally initernperance, Al 
Honeſty, or cruelty, refute every preten- 
fon to religion, valoing themſelves for 
| delt Pier and Teul. And where men do 
| not ö ent tely miſtake their own Characters 
t applaud themſelves for excellencies to 
"whit they are wholly frangers,”tibthing 
ds more comiion than to tis 2 iy in their 
eceonespezens their 6wit' accomplifficicits 
5 | "abd'virtues, and iagine thodifelyes en- 
titled to the highoſt eſtetti ſor 
; — ar6:io-fa@tvexcclied by 
2.208 Mo nt lere dan os may 
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On Humility. 333 
many others, or in which, after all, they 
are very deficient. We eaſily remark this 
in others, but ſtrangely overlook it in our- 

ſelves ; and yet, perhaps, there is ſcarcely 
an individual among us, who, if he will 
probe his heart to the bottom, may not 
find within himſelf the ſeeds of vahity; 
aud convince himſelf that, in many par- 
ticulats, he thinks of himſelf more highly 
than he ought to think. It is ppſible; 
indeed, for a man to think too meanly of 
bimſelf; and wherever, through natura! 
| timidity of temper, exceſſiue modeſty, or 
erroneous opinions in religion or morals, 
this happens, the miſtake ought to be 
corrected, both for a man's own comfort; 
and for the benefit of ſocſety. But the 
common danger unqueſtionably is, that 
we ſhould think too well of outfelves; 
and, therefore, We. ſhould exejcife the 
utthoſt care that we neirher ind e n 
ceit ind vanity bur felves, hor ſuffer it to 
be cherimed by others. We ſhould'S6 
26 D to the Hithfal Ano. 

9 ada of 
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 tienis of friendſhip 48 toi the ſonthing in · 
ſinirations of flattery: we ſhould even be 
willing to learn our faults from thoſe who 
are moſt inclined from ill- will to expoſe 
them, remembering that it is wiſe to 
dun ehemy. But our firſt: cuonceru ſhould 


be ts be faithful to ourſelves; and to weh 


Vr on characters in the balance of im- 
Pottial jndg ment. 013.063; Jag UG del nett! 
Further, if ee comply 
wich the precept of the tent, we mit be 
_ careful not to think ore highly of aur | 
teal: accompliſhanents; or poſſeſſions than 
_ they deſerve. Whatevet be our endo- 
wende, We ond value them "Mn a 
proportion to their intrinſio worth. 

If we be in truth pelt of Beanie 


Ppiety and Swoddeſs, we hape a/Tight to 


 regardthele qualities as incllumable ta- 
- ures; for they are the only ſure, foundar 
Lion of happineſs, and the beſt title to ap- 
1 Vue 4 N Kio Ou 


HY 
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Antter of admiration when they act well. 


On Humility 335 
admire. it, and God himſelf looks down 
upon it with complacency. It is, then, 
ns violation of moral propriety, ot of the 
chriſtian law of humility, for the good 
man to be fſatigfied from hienſelf. It is 
poſſible, however, to value ourſelveg t 
highly even for aur virtues. A viftuons 
temper and conduct is no more than may 
reaſonably be expected from every man; 
no more than is required from every man, 
as the proof of his allegiance to the Sa- 
vereign of the univerſe. When ye 
ſhalt have done all thoſe things which are : 
commanded: you, ſay, We ate upprofit» 
able ſervante, we haug dane that, which 

it was our duty to do.“ . Conlidering the 
manifeſt reaſonableneſs of virtue, it may 
rathar he thought-: ſarprifing that. mn 
ſhould act ill, than t ſhould bs made. 


When any man is inclined an het of his 
merit, and to contemplate his Own r- 
urs with aftonifhniant, I affand in re- 
_ Garaption'that he dus taken ahαn lum 6 

bot 5 8 | new 


Se wide be fas it diffeule 
is fopport; and of which he is but imper- 
| fey maſter. Thoſe who I | 

eſtabliſhed"in ths habits of goodneſs, ute 
tos well wich the extent of 
moral duty,” and too ſenübie of their re. 

1995/5 Arey" 003645 gp 
_ Sie?! Sift on e Rubitod bro ts! ; 
—_ we ought nat to valuc'purſelves too 
Highly for our moral:qualities,” ſo neither 
. for our intellectual attaiuments. Know- 
| Iedge is vnqueſtionablya valuable accom- 
pliſhmient, and a -juſt ground of diſtinc- 
dies, Hut it deſetves, praile ehiety on a- 
count of ith ufefulueſs; and the may who 
reft# in the cultivation of his underſtand- 
ning as an ultimate 'obje&;" and is" e 
coticerned to diſplay it for the ſake of the | 
honour it may obtain him than t apply * 

i ch the benefit of others, had greater rea= 

wu to be humble on accut of his:moral | 

_ defeits'than! to be proud of his mental 
+  adquifitibns. When knbwledgeis of chat 
ee n « ap 
- Fw Wort © : aſſured f 


_ affured that it is either imaginary or ſu- 


N 
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perficial; for the more any man really 


knows, the more will he be ſenſible both 
of the imperfection of his preſent attain- 


ments, and of the vaſt extent of thoſe 
fields of knowledge of which he hid hi- 


i therto obtained only a faint and dient 


. Still les ought oils whe Hon 


ö e ornaments or diſtinctjons of | 


life. It is a common thing, indeed; for 


men to think highly of themſelves on ac- 


couat of their high birth or great riches. 
But what is a noble deſcent, or ancient 
family, without perſonal merit? What 
right has he to be proud who, inſtead of 


being able to rank himſelf among the wiſe 


and good, can only rank himſelf among 


thoſe great men who have-diſgraced their 


deſcent; by their vices? . How \muek 


more honourable is it to be uſcful in 


the. loweſt condition, than to be infig- 
nificant and miſchievous in the higheſt?” 


With reſpect to "I What value is 
Vox. I. it 


4 


"338 On Humihiy. 
it exeept for its uſe ? or on what ;pretefite 
ett that man be vaia, of his poflefiivng, 


of ourſelves more highty 
- to think, at will be neceſſary that, at ane 
* fame time chat we form a true eſtimae 


be, inſtead of having acquired them by 
| Methods, and applied them to 


| bentfieial punpoſes,, only poſſeſſes the 
wagt of "iniquity, and uſes ther as in» 
ſſtruments of vice? Be it euer ſo little 


that a righteous mau hath, it is à better 


ucaſurt and affords a juſter grovad' of 
| „ RS PWT") 


NOOR ear on” 


Uo font thinking 
than we ouyht 


rata VV 
8 


In ende 0 


of our accompliſhments and gdvantages, 
we have a quit ſenſe of our deſicencies 
and imperfeftious.'  'Do''balance theſs 
fairly one againſt the other is as nevefliry = 
in judging of ourſelves, as it is fora mer- | 
chant in eſticnating his real property to 
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On Humility. 339 
that ſoibles and faults are ſo interwoven 
with acoompliſhments and excellencies in 
tho ſame characters, that it is difficult to 
ſay whether they are more to be admired 
far the latter than blamed for the former; 


oven on the beighteſt character to diminiſh 


' ity luſtres the Whiteſt robe of virtue, 
is 


which any human being oan bo 


' to 


take notice of theſe, is evidently to farin 
a partial and deceitful judgment ta 
think af; outſelves more Ke 
aught ta think. 


Tbere is, ee re dad of 


+4 falliog into this error when we compare 


autfelyas/ with other men. If we wiſh; 


neither ta ingpoſe upon ourſelves, nor ta 
da injuſtiat to pthers, it ib very obvious, 


that when we;attempt to compare their: 


Characters with our -n, we ſhould be 


very careful, in the firſt eee an 
and then to 
weigh 


accurate knowledge of bo 
N 2. * 2 2 


and fince abſolute perfection is unattaim- 
able by mortals; ſome ſpots are found 


To 


20M Huniliy. 

oY weigh in an even balance, and with a 
F | Ready hand, excellencies againſt excel- 
lleneies, and defects againſt defects. But 

in each of theſe undertakings there is 
more difficulty than may be at firſt appre- 

hended. Our opportunities of becoming 

icquainted with the real diſpoſitious and 
characters of men are ſo few, and we are 

8 apt to view them through ſome deceit- 
ful megium either of affection or averſion, 

EG that we can ſcldom' be-ſure that we form 
naàn exact opinion and fair judgment of atiy 
| character. Rut ſuppoſing this to be a- 
compliſhed, when we proceed to the com- 
pariſon new dangers ariſe. Self-partiality | 

will incline us to think the qualities' in 
_ which we excel of greater intrinſic value 
- thanthoſe by which others are diſtinguiſi- 
1 2 to preſer brilliant accompliſhments in 
ourſelves to ſolid virtues and uſeful attains 

es * ments in others; to diſguiſe gur -n 
Faults user the gentle äppellation of 

| foibles and: ipfirmities, and condemn thoſe. 
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 Hne, ſo to adjuſt the articles of merit and 
demerit which are to be weighed againſt 
each other, or ſo to manage the beam of 
judgment by which they are to be weigh- 
ed, as to make our own ſeale prepon» 
derate. The uncertainty and difficulty 


attending compariſons of this kind ſhould 


make us ſparing and. cautious in the uſe 


of them. We ſhould be very careful 


not to finiſh the oompariſon juſt at that 
point where: we ſhall be moſt ſtrongly 
tempted to finiſh it, when we have gone 
through ſuch particulars of the examina- 
tion as we had a previous expectation 
would turn out in our favour; but to go 
on, fairly and honeſtly, to ſuch articles of 
compariſon as, however humiliating, may 
afford us uſeful leſſons of admonition and 
inſtruction. We ſhould be careful, too, 


that we do not content ourſelves with 


looking merely at our inferiors i in cha- 
racter or. condition; for in this way there 
are few perſons who might not find means 


to ſwell their boſoms with pride and con- 
& . 7 3 " 8 celt ; 
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'ceit z but that we often ook up td thoſe. 
whom we ourſelves, with all our vanity, 
auſt edofeſs/tocbe-out ſaperiors in Mori 
and accotnplifhments ; and this we ſhould 
do, by no means to awaken the trouble 


dme feelings of envy, but to exo * 


emulation, and to teach. as hamihity. 


Tl beſe precattions, diligently _— 


[will effeQually repreſe the ebulliriohs of 
pride and vanity; and while they leave 
us poſſeſſed of a modeſt ſenſe of our own 
o_ will give us 3 hamble convettion 
of our numerous defects, and proferte 
u lem thinking of ourſelves. 1 
Highly than, we ought to think. 2 
10 Humility, ius become the een 
pet and habit of our minds, this amable 
dif ofition will influence vs in our 'beha- 
 viour towards all men, Whether they: be 
dur ſaporives, LS nh or our 1 
_ Kiors,, u 270678401 
- Withrelpet tour beben, 5 
taught by the leſſon of the tent cheerfolly 
. 
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which, either on account of exalted ſta- 
tion, delegated power, or diſtinguiſhed 
merit, is their due. To thoſe who on 
account af their ſuperior talents,” or for 
any other good reafon, are entrufted with 
che adminiſtration of important offices for 


the public god, let ug willingly pay that 


ſubmiſſion and obedience: Which their 
office entitles them to expect. To thoſe 


ho are out ſuperiors in natural ynder- 


ſtanding, or acquired knowledge, let us 


yield the tribute of reſpectful attention'to Ca 
their opinions and arguments, and of rea 
Wbable, though not implicit, deference do | 


their pudgrnent. Fhoſe who are emi. 


neut far frm and igvinable integrity, and 


acive diſintereſted benevolence, let us 


dontemplate with affectionate eſteem, aud 
nat think it benrath us to make them the 
aby ects of our diligent imitation. In fine, 


whatever juſt graund ,of -pre»eminenee 


aug one may have over us, let us cheer- 


duly acquieſce in it, without artfully en- 
fdeavouring to depreciate othets in order to 
cult ourkelyes to their level, 


24 | 5 With 
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344 On Humility. 
With reſpe& to our equals; let humi- 
1 us to live with them upon the 
_ eaſy and pleaſant terms of mutual civility - 
tc not to think. of ourſelves: more highly 
than we ought to think,” we ſhall find no 
difficulty in,obeying a ſubſequent precept, 
% Be kindly affectioned one towards an- 
other with brotherly love, in honour pre 
ferring one another. Inſtead; of de- 
manding from others that attention and 
reſpect which we are un willing to beſtow, 
wie ſhall be ever ready to ſet the example 
of courteous and obliging behaviour. In- 
ſtead of infiſting upon à preference in 
caſes where others have equal pretenſions, 
and being offended when evety thing 
does not give way to our humours or in- 
tereſts, we ſhall cheerfully yield to the 
claims of others, as far as it can · be done 
with tolerable convenience and propriety. 
We ſhall neither be chagrined when 
more attention is paid by our ſuperiogs to 
others than to ourſelves, nor offended if 
| ö eee er 
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our acquaintance and-friends, in any caſe, 
omit without deſign the accuſtomed ex- 


preſſions of civility or reſpect. Conſcious. 
of our own defects, we ſhall ani 


perfection in others. | 
In the laſt place, 1 ane the. 
leſſon of the text, let it render us affable | 
and courteous towards our inferiors-. If 
any of us be placed in civil relations which 
of power, let us conſider the offices of 
| ſociety as appointed, not for tlie ſake of 
exilting the perſons who govern, but for 
benefiting. thoſe who are governed, and 
let us be careful to avoid every appear- 
ance of that ** inſolence of office” which 
is more burdenſome. than the authority 
of law. If we are called to exerciſe that 
power which, nature has connected with 
the parental relation, let us temper the 
auſterity of command, and the rigour of 
| diſcipline, with the gentleneſs and tender- 
neſs of affection. With reſpect to thoſe 
oyer whom we have no other ſuperiority 


7 \ 
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than that which ariſes from the accidental 
Adiſtinctions of fortune, let humility in 

dtline us rather to diminiſh the diſtande 
by eaſy ſamiliarity, than to increaſe it by 
diſtant reſerve or affe&ed sendeſcenſion. 


| Ms one wiſhes to be put im mind of his 


inſeriotity 3 and this may be almaſt as 
effectually done by taking great pains to 
convince thoſe whom we notice thet we 

are condeſcending to treat them with ci- 
wility, as by the moſt. open claims ef ſv- 
periority, or the moſt, haughty airs, f 
conſequence. Thoſe people whale pride 
Tenders them incapable of ſpeaking to an 
inferior but with a tone and, manner 
which: intimates their importance, are 
inſolent. even in their condeſcenfions. | 
Trae Ifability conſiſis i in congealing ſu- 
_ Priority under the pleafi ing veil of ealy 
freedom: genuine humility, i in never en- 
pecting any other tribute of reſpect than 
Loch as men are inclined to pay from in- 
ward eſteem amd affeftion. Nothing can 
5 the e ans wr ſome 
101 men 
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d and capable of wiſdom, viftue, and hap- 


men extort homage 'from their inferiors, 
vr excuſe the inſolent conterapt with 
which they ſometimes treat them. If 
things be tnoa ſured by the rule of reaſon, 
xwhat'is the boaſted diſtarrer bet wern the 
bigheſt and the loweſt of mankind? Are 
| wot che higheſt and the loweſt purtakers 
uuf one common nature, wth wits dif 
tingbiſtiurg excellencies, and all its pecu- 
bar frailtics and dmpetfectionb? | If the 
rich man 45 by nature rational, inteltigemt, 


pineſs, the poor man Poſſeſſes the laihe 
faculties. If the rich man is by naturt 
free, and poſſeſſed of unalienable fights, 
the poor man is endowed with the ſame 
tacred poſſeſſion. If the rich man is the 
offspri pring of God, enjays the protection af 
His providence in this world, and looks 
Forward to an everlaſting inheritance | in | 
the world to come; the poor man, too, 
as God for his father and protector, and, 
If he obey and ſerve him on earth, is heir 
&f ati ternal inheritance. On the other 
band, is the poor man continually de- 
| | pendent 
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pendent upon his fellow - creatures, upon 
nature, and upon the God of nature, for 
his ſupport ? Is he liable to error and pre- 
judice, to folly and vice? Is he expoſed 
to accident, to diſeaſe, to diſappointment, 
and ſorrow ? And muſt all the cares, md . 
labours, and enjoyments, of his ſhort and 
precarious exiſtence on earth, terminate 
in the grave? Such, too, is the condition 
of the rich. In one common lot of good 
and evil the rich and the poor meet toge- 


| - ther; for the Lord is the maker of us all, 


| What right, then, can the rich have to 
treat the poor with inſolence or contempt? | 
Let them ever remember, that the world 
| was not made for thera alone, but for the 
common ſupport and benefit of the whole; | 

that God hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men to dwell on all the face of 
tie earth; and that the day is approaching 
when all men muſt appear on an equal 


footiog in the preſence of him who ac 


cepteth not the perſons of men, nor . 
6 tho pen 
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2 Tv Solomon had kid, « Weatth is the 
principal thing, therefore get wealth, 
his doctrine would have been better 
reliſhed, and obtained more credit. Aud 
yet Solomon bas long | been ranked 
amongſt the wiſeſt of mem, and thete- 
 fote, probably; had ſome good reaſon 
for the judgment which he here gives in 
| favour of wiſdom. Thus much reſpoct, 


n, in dyp te his opinion, that we ü 
| "ſhould. 


"Noth" 
. 


neſs from ſources whence it cannot; be 
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ſhould attentively examine the grounds 
upon which this judgment is built, and 
conſider how far it merits our practical 
regard in the conduR of life. , 

The inquiry evety one muſt allow to 
be exceedingly intereſting. For if, 
through precipitatiotr i ſorming our own 
opinion, or through an implicit reliance 


upon that of others, , we. Hel our bappi- 


derived, diſappointment aud infelicity 
muſt inevitably be the iſſue. And no 
one, who obſerves the marks of diſcon- 


tent which appear through .cxery-rapk = 
a ſtation. of life, can think that meg 
arb already ſo. univerſally aud perfectly: 
ſkilled in the art of happineſs. a5 dd ene, 
der the inquiry. unnecgſſary. To.thal, 
who are already couliderably adyanced, my 
the, path of life, it cannot he amiſs to. 
ſtand ſtill aud atk themſelves, 8 
they are in the niht Way. 19 the 
who. are juſt entering ppgn, the world, 
and. have a character to form and a con- 
dition, 
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dition, both in this world and anotlier, 
ta fix. for. themſolyes, it muſt be of in- 
nite moment, to make a true judgment 
concerning the tnain ends of living, and 
the chief buſineſs of man · Let us, then, 
examine with diligent attention the con 
ſiderations which, probably, led Solomon 
to lay it flown enge 
*« wiſdom, is the principal thing“. 
Wisdom, in its general idea, is the 
clear diſcernment, and. the, determined 
choice of the beſt ends, and of the fitteſt 
means to accompliſh. them. As it res 
ſpects the conduct of liſe, wiſdom con- 
ſitts in an accurate knowledge of the nat 
ture of human happineſs, and in . 
firm adoption, and ſteady. purſuit; 
thoſe meaſures by which it is. to be, 4 
taiged, 
Can it be 8 2 1 79 this 
Ne, moral wiſdom be an object, above a 
others, moſt worthy of our purſuit 2.1 
there be any value in-bumas life j if there 
be any difference between being happy 
WH rg 6. ; = and 
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and being wretched, it muſt be our fff 
concern, to make choice of a kind of 
happineſs which is ſuited: to our nature, 
and Which lies within the reach of our. 
faculties, and our next, to acquaint our- 
ſelves with the means by which this 
| happineſs may be acquired. He who 
endeavours to be happy in any way, 
which the conſtitution! of man, and the 


laus of nature forbid, is perpetually con- 


tending with im poſſibilities, and therefore 
muſt labour in vain, and ſpend his 
ſtrength for nought. If, then, we wiſh 
to eſcape the moſt fatal diſappointtbent, 
+. t which would ariſe from the failure 
our plan of happineſs, we muſt exer- 

. ciſe judgment in the choice of proper ob- 
jects of purſuit, and diſcretion in the ſe- 
lection and uſe of adequate means to at- 
tain them; that is, we muſt. cultivate 
moral wiſdom. * Y 
Tbat we may have Ril anber proofs 
* 25 value W moral wiſdom, let us diſ- 
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tinctly conſider ſeveral of thoſe gifts of 
nature or fortune, Which are commonly 
locked upon as ſources or means of hap - 


pineſs, and obſerve. how. neceſſary it is, 
in order to render them real bleſſings, 


* that eee WEIR 


wiſdom. rw SO F7 T Sr en 75%. 
- An'sfffluent- fortune, agrecabte connec= 
tions, a healthful conſtitution, and a 


ſound underſtanding, may afford 2. man 


| the means. and the capacity of enjoyment ; 
but, unleſs he has the diſcretion to ma- 
nage and improve them, they Fill not of 
themſelves make him happy. 
Even dba sd if. e | 
ve look beyond mere poſſeſſion, to enjoy= 
ment, fornething - farther is neceflary, 
dan fhat kind of poliey which is called 
worldly': wiſdom; For it is impoſſible 
rhat auy man, who: has not ' baniſhed 
from his boſom every notion of integrity, 


and, every ſontiment of humanity, ſhould 


L: be capable of enjoying poſſeſſions MOD 
L Vo. 1. | A a 


. v ali ver- 

he bs obtained by injuſtice, opproſiion, 
auch cruelty, But, in order to "enjoy 
fiehes, it is not omy neceſſary, that we 


be conſcious'of having acquired them by 


| haneft means, but that we be poſſeſſed 


5 2.8 we confider only the — moſt 


| vulgar uſe of riches, that of plentifally 
furniſhing us with luxuries for the indul- 


of thoſe diſpoſitions and habits which 


w | enable us to reliſh, as well as to in- 
7 to pu rel ſpecies” of 
capable of affording. 


0 ey are 


* of our animal appetites, ir myſt 
uire ſome diſcretion, to oonfine our- 


s within ſich beunds, in partaking 


85 of the ſtores which” nature and fortune 


. hive provided for us, as ſhalt not be de- 
: 13 of our Health, and, confequent-. 


, of our eapicity for enjoyment," For 
it of that prudence which is the parent 


'S of tewperatice,” many a favourite of f- 


. tone/2whoeſ ſplendid manner of living 
— the — n 
9 


7 


upon external obſects for their enjoyments. 


— 
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 fands beneath him, is daily tantalized 
with the fight of luxuries, which a diſeaſ- 
ed conſtitution. will not permit him to 
enjoy. | 
But if we N e Aer 
mental i in opening to us new ſources of 
intellectual entertainment, and moral 
ſatisfaction, it becomes Kill more neceſ- 
ſary, that we call in the aid of wiſdom, 
to enable us to make an — uſe 
of our poſſeſſions. 

Wealth may give a man the "I com- 
mand of his time, but it is wiſdotn alone 
which can teach him how to employ it. 
Leiſure is no benefit to thoſe, who, for 
want of a mind well-informed and prin- 
_ Cipled by education, have no deſire to in- 
' creaſe their knowledge, or improve their 
ſentiments,” by reading and refleQtion; 
Such perſons. muſt. be wholly dependent 


Time will hang upon them as a heavy 
W 
| 4 3 5 N 
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' ſhaken off. Hence, under the notion of 
paſſing away time, they will have recourſe 
to amuſernents, which frequent repetition 
will render inſipid; or to low and inte? 

perate pleaſures; which muſt, in the 
iſſue, prove diſgraceful and ruinous. * 
only, who have learned to exereiſe their 
rational” faculties,” and to regulate their 

_ thoughts and affections, are qualified to 
make a proper diſtribution of thoſe por- 
tions of time which are left at their own 
diſpoſal. It is the wiſe man alone, 6] 
when he has no neeeſſary buſineſs _ 
| mn will know! what to do. 
- Riches are, moreover, capable of „le 


I of the pure and exalted-pleafure of doing 


good; but they can only produce this 
| eee de br cul. 


5 tivated mind. Ignorante and ſelfiſhneſs 


are nearly allied. It is not to 1 
ed; that the mam Who has never raiſed 
his conception above the objects of ſenſe; 

and- an Dad 
n 2" 8 . . 
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ing t have had no ambition that their 
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ing the nature of man, the connections 
of ſociety, and the moral obligations ariſ- 
ing. from theſe, ſhould, have any fixed 
ptinciple of benevolence, or any ſteady. 
and habitual deſire of being uſeful to his 
fellow-creatures. Nature bas, indeed, 
ſown the ſeeds of humanity, more or 
leſs liberally, in every.breaſt ;. but they. - 
cannot ſpring. up and flouriſh, without 
the aid, of cultivation, Unleſs the plant, 
upon its firſt appearance, be carefully 
protected and induſtriouſly;cultivated,' it 


will ſoon be overrun, by the weeds of 


ſelfiſh. paſſions, or / trampled;under. fogt. 
by indolence. Accordingly, .we- fee in 
fact, that where education has done 
nothing more for young men, than put 
thera into the beaten. track again; where 
parents, who, have themſelyes. had no 
ther ideas. than e e wh ; 


children ſhould look. farther, they com- 
e wacte he narrow road of ſelf- 
£1099 7G intereſt 
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intereſt without the ſmalleſt aerial 
il their accymulated treaſures invite 
therm ta enlarge their plan of living, and 
adopt new modes of expence; and that, 
when this welcome period arrives, they 
adopt a ſyſtern of economy, which, whit 
it provides for every kind of private in» 
| dulgende which appetite, whim, or va» | 
| nity, could ſuggeſt, makes no proviſion 
for gratifying the beſt feelings of the 
heart, thoſe of benevolence. Through 
2 pitiful ambition of ' diſplaying their 
wealth, they Joad their tables with a 
profuſion 'of luxuries greater than can 
| poſſibly de. enjoyed, they encumber 
 themiſcives with an idle retinve, who, 
whilſt they ape every fally of their maſ- | 
ters, are (pexpetually preying upon their 
property; they adorn their manfions with 
expenſive productions of art, which they 
_ " havs not taſte enough to reliſh ; they 
feste no coſt in enlarging and improving 


FO een, "has IT my enjoy, * 
ſeconds | 
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ſecond-hand, the delight and admiration 
which they themſelves do not feel they 
_engagd in a perpetual round of private - 
and public amuſements, which for m 
of an improved underſtanding and culti- 
vated taſte, afford them rio ether pleaſbre - 
than that which ariſes from-belng {den = 


among a faſhionable, crowd. It. the 


moan time, they allet no part of that 
vaſt fund whieh is capable of ſupports 
ing ſo man ſoperdluous expences, to the 
purpoſes of private dharity or public 
utility. And goes Becauſe they are 
rangers to that wiſdem which is 
from above, which is ſull of mercy 
and of good fruits. The truth is, that 
a ſolid foundation for generoſity and pub⸗- 
lie ſpirit can only be laid in juſt principles 
of morals, enlarged vie ws of human life, 
and an habitual ſonſs of - religious 


tion. The wiſe man alone will be uni- : | 


 fortiily and corifiltently, good, and us; 
therefore, alone capable of . enjoying in 
perfection the pleaſures of beneficehes. _ 
R * ” PIP 
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FH I from: external poſſeſſions we” turn 
dur attention; in the next place, to our 
{cial 1 connexiotis,' we ſhall find that 
- theſe will afford us no true . ä 
5 unleſs we are poſſeſſed of wiſdo m- | 
RR The powerful ties of natural aſi, 

which form the chief bond of union in 
the domeſtic relations, are evidently in- 
terided by our Creator to be among the 
chief ſouroes of human happineſs. But, | 
in order to render them effeRually fuch, 
they muſt be cultivated by wiſdom and 
directed by prudence,” 'Where this cul- 
ture and regulation is neglected, it is 
vniverſally ſeen, either that theſe rela- 

Fa OF habs are ngt formed, or that "they are 
ER not productive of Felicity, If the foun- 
dation of à daineſtic character be not 
early laid if the domeſtic virtues be hot 

_ early implanted in the heart, by precept, 
diſejpline, and example ; there is great 

feaſon to apprehend that; young. perſons 

vi be ae t courſe. of life, 


hgh 


4 'C 


1 one, who forms a connexion of this kind, 
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Which will wholly baniſh from their 
boſoms every tender ſentiment and vir- 
luous affection, and thus at once diſqualify. 
and indiſpoſe them for entering upon 
the relations of domeſtic: life: or, if they 
ſhould be ſo fortunate as to eſcape ſedur- 


tion, it is by no means improbable, that, 


for want of being early, moulded by the 
hand of wiſdom, they will acquire opi- 
nions and maxims, or fall into habits, 
Which vill deſtroy the peace and comfot 
of their domeſtic connexions. Every, 


expects it to be a happy one. Whence 
comes it to paſs, that this expectation is 
ſo frequently fruſtrated?—Undoubtedly, 
from the want of moral and religious 
wiſdom. Voung perſong are early ha- 
bituated to ſet an exceſſive. value ufen 
exterior aceompliſnments; and are ſeldom. - 
ſufficiently. inſtructed, either by the leſ- 
ſons of thoſe who have had more enpo- 
| is ds or by their own. 
refle@tions 
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reflections, in the ſuperior importance of 
intellectual and moral merit. Hence it 
frequently happens, that, in the moſt 
intereſtitiy ſubject of deliberation which 
can ever come beſote them, they pæy 
little attention to thoſo circumſtamees 
which ought chiefly to direct their choice; 
the conſcquetice of which muſt oſten be, 
the mot eie d As. dftreſing difap« - 
5 To the ſame fource we ax 
trace — thoſe diflenfions and arit- 
 moſities, which ſo frequently diſturb the 


milies. Theſe umverſally ariſe from 
miſapprełrenſior and wrong judgment in 
done, of leuſt, of the parties? of from tue 
indulgence of wnrealotable- deſires, per- 

verſe bamovurs, or diſorderly  palions; 


peace, and deftroy the happineſs of fav == 


nature; and s juſt ſenſe; of the lap. 


tante, of moral obligation,” might have 
eorretted. The unfuccefstalnefs of edu - 
' canion, ſo often. lamented by difappointed 
noon. | and 
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and unhappy parents, is commonly to be 
aſcribed to the ſame cauſe. Were pa- 
rents themſelves well inſtructed in the 
principles of religious and moral wiſdom, 
and duly ſenſible of the nebeſũty of ell. 
regulated affections and virtuous habits, 
to the happineſs of human life, it would 
be impoflible that they ſhould be inatten- 
tive to the great concern of forming t the 

diſpoſitions and manners of their children, 
They would then be in little danger of 
miſtaking unſeaſonable and improper in- 
dulgence, for real kindneſs, or of ſubſti- 
. tuting an unneceſſary and yexatious {e- 

verity in the room of a cool. and ſteady 
diſcipline. * Their anxious cares and la- 
bours would not then be wholly employ- % 
ed in providing them with the means of 
making a, ſplendid appearance, or firs 
niſhing them with external decorations - 
and accompliſhments. Convinced that | 
the happineſs of their children, as 


35 their own, muſt depend chiefly ---4Y 
the 


1 
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he habit, and temper of. the mind, and 
upon a capacity of reliſhing intellectual, 
moral, and religious pleaſures, they would 
be chiefly concerned to give chem habits 
of induſtry, ſelf - command, contentment, 
and good: humour, to inſpire them with 
ſentiments of honour, integrity, gene- 

er biety, and to, furniſh. them 
ntiful ſtores of uſefyl knowledge, 
| Mo ry conſequence would, be—a 
| conſequence. which could ſcarcely be pre- 
vented by any ſubſequent change of ſitu- 
ation—that their, childten would riſe up 
Into life, to experience the pleaſures, and 
to reap. the honours and rewards, of wiſ⸗ 
dom and virtue. Train up a child in 
the way | in which. be ſhould | 80, and 
when | be is old, he will not depart from 


at.” 18 >. IY Abc 


Ik were eaſy | 0 e > the docttine of 


: 
4 


the text to every © other connexion of ſo- 


cal life, Who does. Ht fee, for example, 
"that 1 leaſures of . can 45 
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de enjoyed in perfection by thoſe whom 


wiſdom has taught to diſtinguiſn the 


reality from the ſemblance of eſteem and 
affection, inſpired with all thoſe generous 
| ſentiments and kind propenſities Which 
alone can kindle and cheriſh the facred 


flame? Who does not perceive, that the 
comforts and ſatisfactions of mutual in- 


tercourſe among neighbours and acquaint- 
ance muſt depend upon the mutual erer. 
cife of civility, candour, moderation, ge- 


_ nerofity, and all thoſe kind affections aid 


good offices, which are the natural off 
ſpring" of a mind well inſtructed in the 
precepts” and deeply tinctured with the 


principles of wiſdom? In fine, Who can 


need to be informed, that moſt of the diſ- 


orders Which ariſe in civil communities 8 


ale the effect of paſſions which it is tlie 
office of wiſdom to ſubdue; and that if 
all men had right conceptions of the ha- 
ture of the ſevetal relations which ſubſiſt 
in ſoelety, and a juſt apprehenſion of the 
| — which reſult from theſe, uni- 
. et 


ii 
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"Kin the at KW we e hols 
| ſources of happineſs which every man en- 
joys unt bin himſelf, we ſhall immediately 
perceive. that theſe, as well as all external 
good nn are able to n 


of wiſdom... 

Health of body, wich is + july cots. 
| fidered as an invaluable blefling, can only 
be preſerved; by following thoſe laws of 


regularity and temperance which wiſdom 
preſcribes 3 and, whilſt it, is enjoyed, it is 
| only the exerciſe of prudence and ſelf. 
command which can give us the full 
poſſeſſion of its comforts. If the vigour 
and cheerfulneſs which health naturally 
inſpires be not regulated, by diſcretion, 
and chaſtened by ſobriety, they may be- 
tray us into n 8 * 
1 2 461 

„With reſpett.. to N hwy 
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feated in-the mind, it is evident that they 
are, in their very nature, true wiſdom. 
ties on objects ſuited to our abilities and 
opportunities, and with: a degree of dili- 
genco and aſſiduity proportioned to their 
importance, that is, when we. employ 
our underſtandings judiciouſly. and wiſely, 
we gerive from the immediate. exerciſe 
true and-refiged enjoyment. When we 
exert our active powers, and give ſcope 
to, aur affections and paſſians in that di- 
rectien and degree which the nature of 


dme objects around us and our own ſitu- 


ation require, that is, is the direction and 
degree which wiſdom dictates, we expe- 
rience immediate pleaſure, as well as reap 
certain benefit. All the i inconveniencies 
which men ſuffer from their a : 
and paſſions are the fruits of ſome miſap- 
prehenſion either concerning | the nature 
* happineſs, or concerning the, means of 
attaining it, that is, ate the effect of folly. | 
When wiſdom entereth into thine 
ward 


| heart? faith Solo, 6 und n 
i Pleafant to * foul, diſcretion ſhall 
thee: 144; 200 08 wer N 10 40 20 
1 appears, then, as the reſalt'of all that 
bath been advanced in this diſcourſe, that 
there is nothing upon which humai * 
pinefs ſo much depends as upon ati ac. 
cCurate knowledge, and a deep ſenfe of out 
dity, or, i in the words of the text, that 
«wiſdom is the principal thing? 
The inference ſu ggeſted by Solomon is 


the moſt” natural which can poſſibly be 
deduced from the doctrine we have been 


eſtabliſhing Therefore get wiſdom, - 
and with all thy getting get underſtand- 


44* rn 


I bet Fe Atighty God, . 
ES to. afford you many opportu- . 
| nities and advantages for making this in- 
portant zcquißtion. Be it your conftant | 
concern to. improve them, with a degree 
_ of diligence proportioned to the value of = 

the — = thoſe of you who have © 

85 b 


\ 
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deen early conducted into the path” of 
wiſdom: by the hand of virtuous and re- 
ligieus Education, be thankful to Divine 
Providence for ſo diſtinguiſhed a privilege. 
Let the young, who ſtill enjoy the benefit 
of wiſe inſtruQion; ſeaſonable admonition, 
and good example, from their parents and 
preceptors, ſet a juſt value on the advan- 
tages they polſeſs'; and inſtead of com- 
plaiaing and tnufmuring under the yoke 
of authority, let them rejoice that they 
have it in their power to correct the errors 
of their own judgment, and ſupply the 
defects of their own experience, by the 
knowledge and wiſdom -of thoſe whom 
time and obſervation muſt have qualified, 
and whom intereſt and affection muſt 
incline, to conduct them in the right 
path. '*© Hear, ye children, the inſtrue- 
tions of your parents, and attend to know 
underſtanding.“ And let thoſe who have 
paſſed the years of juvenile inſtruction, 
of have been in any meaſure deſtitute of 


the benefits of education, induſtriouſſy 
Vol. I. B b improve 


% Thi Valus of Aral N Ham 
imptove the opportunities which they at 
pseſunt enjoy for acquiring a more perfect 
knowledge of their duty. Let your eyes 
be ever open to what paſſes in tho world; 
not to furniſh you with matter ſer un · 
charitable reflections, but to enable yon to 
collect uſeful inſtructions from tho vic» 
tues, aud ſeaſonable warnings from the 
lollies and vices, of others. Let your 
es bs even attentive to the; caſual ſag» 
dong, of good, ſenſe, and prudenge in 
oonverſation, and eſpecially to the faithful 
 Wpanitionadf. friendſhip. Employ fome 
tiated portions of the leiſure; which you are 
able: to command, be it more or leſs, (for 
ons; to command), in making  yourſelyes. = 
_ axquainted with, ſuch; writings as treat-of 
_ religious and moraliſubjects in the cleateſt 
and. moſt; intereſting. manner: eſpecially 
Qudy that fared. volume which abounds 
With exerꝝ ſpecies of moral.apd, religious 
instruction “ . Search, the, ſeriptures, 


__ which. able, to, make you, wile, unte 
9701 8. 5 1 * 8 


wt * 
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ſal vation.“ In fine, attend diligently to 
the leflons of inſtruction, exhortation, 
and admonition, which are delivered to 
you at ſtated ſeaſons; always endeavour 
ing to carry away with you, from time tb 
time, ſome uſeful iuformation, or ſome 
good impreſſion, that ye may not be 

forgetful hearers but doers of the word. 
In this manner, my brethren, in the 
midſt of all your ardour in the ſearch after 
: pleaſure, and all your cares and labours to 
acquire riches, © get wiſdom, and with all 
your getting get underſtanding. — Watch 
daily at the gates of Wiſdom, and wait at 
the poſts of her doors: for whoſo findeth 
_ wiſdom findeth life, and ſhall obtain fa- 
vour of the Lord.. 
| . Kc. 5 
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good Principles, and fring a 
. prudent Plan MW Conduct, in 
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: — the path g 0 1 feet, that all x; FE 
at may be le 82 


Ie is not in human life a more in- 
tereſting period than that which lies be- 
tween childhood and mature age. In this 
period chiefly it is that the character of 
the future man is formed, and that the 
ſeeds of his future honour or diſgrace, | 
happineſs or miſery, are ſown. At its 


d W N childiſh a and amuſe- | 


ments 
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ments loſe'their charm, and are left behind 
as no longer deſerving of attention; and 
the young adventurer preſſes forward, not 
without ſome degree of impatience, into 
the: ſpacious field of new purſuits which 
hes before him. Ne promiſes himſelf en- 
joyment, diſtinction, felicity, _ 

To damp his ardour by foreboding ail 
appointment and vexation would be as 
injudicious as it would be unkind; for 
though many young perſons, who have 
ſet out in liſe with high expectations, have 
been in a ſhort time loſt to themſelves 
and the | world, this has almoſt always 
happened through ſome folly or miſcon- 
duct of their own or their friends. Where 
the ſoil is good, and the culture ſkilful 
and induſtrious, a plentiful harveſt may 


be commonly expected. 
It is, however, at this ſeaſon, abſolutely 


neceſſary 1 that young perſons ſhould find - 


leiſure for ſerious, refleQions « on their na- 
ture, expectations, and duties. Entering 
LL a, ent in which they muſt rely 
e r * 
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upon their own judgment, prudence, and 
3 1 . than N _ 
and in which cuba dad | 
depend upon their judging rightly and 
acting well; it muſt be their wiſdom for 

a while to interrupt their favourite pur- 
| fois, and eall off their attention from the 
agrecable objects around them, in order 
to fix upon « plan of conduct w bie they 
may ſafely follow thtough life, and which 
will leave them no room for fol. ceproach 
at the cloſe of their days. 
Whatever the conduct of the thought - 
loſs, who live at all adventures,” ay 
ſeem to imply, nothing ean be more ger- 
tain than that man was not born to triſe. 

Many feem to treat human life as an idle | 
jeſt—a farce ſo infignificarit; that it is of 
no moment Whether it de acted well or 
in: but the conſtitqtion of out nature is 
ſuch, that it Will, not permit us to de 
mere eyphers i. in the creation. Serious 
roch or ferious thifery, ks the 


* - - ** ” od * » 
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portion of every man for hichſelf, ind 
muſt be en e bis hands t 
others n etz 07 e 200 10 1859 
Man is ee with bodily: leuſbe and 
mental powers, Which muſt unaveidably 
be the — —ä ſut · 
fering, in various forms; through the 
hole of his exiſtenee: ind whether they 
ſtrall be the one or the eher; is 4 point 
which no one, who thinks at all, datt re- 
gard with indifference. "ES 
It extdtior appear 2 matter of no cbnſe- 
quence whether bis body fall continue 
to old age in at healthful ſtate, ca pable of 
Aàctive exertions and a lively 'ralith 6 o | 
| joyrnent, or ſhalt be OC) with Pain, 
or emzeciated by diſeaſe.” It is not in che 
power ot any mah to view all the ſtores 
Which nature auc art have ' provided for 
out ſupport, convenience, an ; and gra tiffcas 
tion, with fuch' perfect uad 45 to 
be wholly indifferent whether Be p paſs 
bis days in the midſt of S or 


pine away a tireſome exiſtenee in ant 


„5 and 
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and wretchedneſs. Contemplating him- 
ſelf merely as an animal being, life muſt 
appear of ſome value to every man. 
But if e turn our attention to ot ra- 
tional nature, and reflect upon the extent 
and variety of our intellectual and active 
faculties, we ſhall. perceive. our exiſtence 
riſing in value, and feel that we have im- 
portant intereſts. depending upon every 
DINE. ee ee eee of 


170 3 * capable = didinguithing 
5 from error, and of deriving, pleaſure 
from thę p urſuit and attainment of know: 
lodge, it 31 be of ſome moment to be 
in a fituation 1 in which he can proſecute 
his relearches, with adyantage ; preſerve 
and cheriſh, an ardent thirſt after know: 

ledge, and be free from the influence of 
1 ices which would pervert his judg- 
3 and. of paſſions which would ob- 
ſtruct his inquiries, . To a being endued 
with a love of reputation, and with many 
Boy. — n 3 * 
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him dependent-upon his: fellow-creatures 
for a large portion of his happineſs, it 
muſt be an object deſerving his moſt ſe- 
rious attention to preſerve his mind in a 
ſtate well diſpoſed to derive enjoyment 
from the friendly intercourſes of ſociety, 
and from acts of beneficence and hu- 
manity; and to guard againſt all thoſe 
perverſe humours and malignant paſſions 
which would at once incapacitate him for 
ſocial enjoyment, and render him an ob- 
jed of averſion or contempt to the world. 
 Laftly;:to-a being whoſe faculties enable 
bim to diſcern in every thing around him 
the traces of intelligence and defign, and 
to diſcover the God of Nature in his 
works, and who, in conſequence” hereof, 
can exerciſe the affeQions. of religious 
veneration' and gratitude, ' and experience 
the pleaſiires of devotion, it cannot be a 
matter of indifference whether he ſhall 
remain in ſuch à ſtate of ignorance aa to 


de wholly incapable of piqus cuntetnpla - 


fions and exerciſes; whether his concep- 
11 ; | tions 


. 378 On ile Necgfity M oftablyſhing = 
tions of the Deity ſhall be ſo clouded by 
foperſiition-as to render his religious fepl< 
ins rather a ſouree of terror. than enjoys = 
meant; or Whether he ſhall have ſuch 
conoeptions of the divine nature, and ſuch 
babits of piety, as ſhall give ſtrength and 


. elevation to his virtue, and afford him 


an inexhauſtible fund of peace:and cunſo- 
tian dn bag mugmiud been 
llt human nature be conſidered in theſe 
different points of vie w, as capable of ani- 
mal, intellectual, ſocial, moral, and reli - | 
 gious. pleaſures, the exiſtenor of inan; 
even during the ſhort period allotted to 
him in the preſent world, muſt appear a 
valuable treaſure, which it would be mad · 
neſs not nnn 
in bis power. n 
If fe be thus jmpartatibovithivelper 
to-every. human being taken individually; 


do much does it riſo in conſequence 


a | wh en e ſurve y the nu dero er } F 
aul depondemcivz whibh nature has eſta- 
5 r oK bus 2913 
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It is not in the power of any man to 
tem himſelf aloge. We come into the 
world ſurraunded with intereſting con- 
nexiens, and our conduct muſt materially 
affect the condition and character of all to 
whom we are related. Parents, kindred, 
teachers, and friends, are deeply intereſted 
in the bappineſs of the riſing race, and 
cagtiot be indifferent ſpectators of their 
Actions. "Their firſt expreſſions of ami» 
able qualities, in thoſe days of infant 
' Gmplicity when refleQion has not ma · 
tured them into virtues, afford the vir 
tuous parent pleaſures not to be expreſſed 
aud their little follies, before knowledge 
and er perience have given them the power 
of being vicious, often touch their hearts 
with feelings of diſtreſs. At a more ad- 
vanced period..parental affection watches 
the growth-of every fruitful plant, and 
of every noxious weed, with an anxious 
eye. A young man cannot diſcover the 

marks of an honeſt, prudent, and inge- 
PuoUy Tong, + without giving his parents 
N the 


380 On the Neceſſity of efabliſhing © 
the moſt lively impreſſions of ſatisfaction: 
he cannot fall into the vices of the li- 
centious and profane, without piero- 
ing them through with many ſorrows.“ 
At his entrance upon active life, the 
circle of his connexions will be enlarging, 
and with it the influence of his conduct. 
- When he forms new domeſtic relations 
of his own, he will hereby unavoidably 
extend his power of conferring happineſs, 
or inflifting miſery, upon others. The 
_ proſperity of a family, the perſonal hap- 
pineſs of the individuals who ſhall coms 
poſe it, the character and condition of 
multitudes yet unborn, will probably, in 


| thiscaſe; in a great eee nne. 


bim. The habits he unqm) acquires, the 
temper he now forms, the courſe of liſe 


be now leads, will unavoidably operate to 


the advantage or the diſadvantage, the 
pleaſure or the pain, of all with wham he 
hall be connected in future life. = * 

It is alfo a conſideration.” which avght 
10 haue great weight with every young 
2; offs | | perſon, 
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perſon, that his future character muſt 
neceſſarily affect the happineſs of the 
community. to which he belongs. Every 
man, how narrow ſoever his ſphere of 
life may be, contributes his part towards 
forming the public character; directly, 
by the. virtues or vices which he prac- 
tiſes; and indirectly, by the influence of 
his example upon his dependents and aſſo- 
ciates. . Every good man is in this view a 
friend, and every bad man an enemy, to 
his country. But, beſides this, the bond 
of union which ſubſiſts between the ſe- 
veral members of a community, whillt it 
affords each individual important adran- 
tages, lays: him under powerful obliga- 
_ tions to exert bis ben talents for the rab. 
lie good. 1 
_ Young e 88 55 their en- 
trance upon the world, inſtead of con- 
ſulting, as they are too apt to do, merely 
their own inclinations. and humours, 
ſhould inquire. in what manner they may 
beſt contribute to the good order and 


proſperity 
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proſperity of the neighbourhood, and the 
_ community with which they are con- 
nected. Extending their views beyond 
the ſmalt circle of their perſonal intereſts, 
expanding their hearts with | generous 
- ſentiments towards all around them, they 
ſhould forpr their ſocial 
t ſtrong convidtion of their obligation to 
nue for others as well as themſelves; with 


d warm deſire of rendering themfelyes 


agreeable and ufeful in the circle of theit 
#equaintance;, with a fixed determination 

to employ” their talents, 25 opportunity 
offers, in the ſervice of their entry and 
their ſpecies; and, in a"wyrd; under the 


powerful influence of 2 rout wall 


_ patriotiſm and philanthropy. - | 
Io a young man, who thus cata 
himſelf, not as an infulated individual, but 
as related to a community in which the 
Freut end of public proſperity" is to be be 
purſued by the united efforts of its ſeveral 
members, and as belonging to à race of 
| my who are capable of continual a- 
| vancernent | 


4 


under 


vancement- in knowledge, virtue, and 
happineſs, it is impoſſihle that bis ſitu- 
ation as a member of fociety, and as a 
human being, ſhould not appear intereſt- 
ing and. refpectable that life ſhould not 
appear an objed of high importance. 
Zut the prefent ſtate of ee 
molt of all-important when it is regarded, 


dat as the whole: of his exiſtence, but 


as: mtroduftory:: to a future eternal 
life: The doctrime of immortality being 
admitted, on arguments dran from the 
cgonſtitution of human nature, and on the 
authority of the Chriſtian revelation, hu- 
man nature aſſumes a degree of dignity 
which claims the higheſt reſpect, and hu- 
man life becomes à ſcene, of action inſi- 
nitely important. I an ancient painter, 
wha bad with. indefatigable attention and 
perſeverance wrought up the productions 
ol his pencil to the, greateſt perfection in 
his power, thought it a ſufficient apelogy | 
for bis. aſbduty to. fay—** ] paint: for 
e how A ne jufflx maß 
| | W 
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every believer in a future ſtate vindicate 
the moſt exact attention to his moral con- 
duct, by ſaying I live for eternity! 
Life being, in every point of view, of 
ſuch great value and importance, wiſdom 
and duty require that it be entered upon 
with deliberation and foreſight. As ſoon = 
as the powers of the mind are ſo far ma- 
tured as to be capable of forming a judg- 
ment concerning the ends of living and 
the means of attaining them, every young 
perſon ought to inform himſelf upon 
| theſe ſubjects with all the accuracy in his 
power, and to lay down to himſelf ſome 
clear and certain principles and rules of 
conduct. Before a prudent man ſets out 
upon à journey, he firſt ſatisfies himſelf 
that he has good reaſons for undertzking 
it, and then takes care to obtain all re- 
quiſite information concerning the road 
he is to travel, and to make all neceſſary 
1 2 for his ſaſe and comfortable 
When any one purpoſes to 
bete 2 baſe: before he executes his de- 
cen, 


n 
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fgriz the; determines accurately the pur- 
poſes of utility, convenience, or orna- 
ment, for which it is to be erected, forms 
a plan as ſuitable as poſfible to his views, 
eſtimates the coſt, and provides the ne- 
ceſſary materials. If in any firgle under- 
taking ſuch: preeautioni be neceſſary how: 
much more in exccuting the great defign 
of paſſingla reſpectable o uſeful, and happy 
life? Can it be ſuppoſed, that whilſt other 
arts are only: to be acquired by affjduous 
attention; and exerciſe, no thought or 

pins are requiſite. in learging. and prac- 
© tibug the moſt importagt of all arts, th 


of happineſs}, The fact is, as the hiſtory 
of mankind ſuffi 


diently proves, that the 
attaining of true and permanent e is 
as difficult a8 it is defirable, 1. 12829 551 
auag. perſons in the porſiit o ha N 
neſs are liable to: many hindtanges and 
ſedbctiotis, of vbieh they ſeldom are 
—_ duly>appriſed/ which renders it neceſſary 
that they exerciſe the'utmoſt eireutnfpec· 


| tion and/vigilance. Nottiving had ſuf- 
Vo. I. We -: - ficient. 
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ficient experience of the falfibility of their 
own” judgment to lead them to diftruſt 
theniſelves, they art prone to form, their 
opinions with precipitation, and to adliert 
to them with cotfidence. The: ardovr 
| ef ſpirit hich fo forcibly impels them to 


Action, renders it ic&ſome to them to ex- 


amine things With that patient attention 
which is requifite ie ſeevre them from 
ertbr. Preſumiug, for want” of à more 
Ferſect acquaintance” with the objects a- 
round-them, that every thing is what it 
| feers, they ate in continaat" danger of N 
bein g impoſed upon by Falfe” appearatices: 
They flatter themfelves, that wherever 
they meet with preſent daher chey 
muſt find real happineſs; and they 4 
too eager after the prize Wich 48 pre- 


emed before" them to" de Krypulotlly 


exact in eſiimating its true Value. Iu 
making this precipitate and hazardous 
choice, they are encouraged by:mpmerous 
examples of young men; whaſe engaging 
75 6 =o 8 Voices 
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vices enchanting; and theſe external en- 
ticements not unfrequently teceiye power- 
ful gid from the peculiar caſt of the na- 
tural diſpoſition. On the one hand, a 
gentle yielding temper ſometimes renders 
falſe ſhame, à fear of incurring ridicule, 
or a deſire of abliging, more. dangerous 
ſuares than eyen the ſolicitations of ap- 
petite and paſſion. On the other hand, 
a young man of a bold and daring temper 
will often be more powerfully. ſeduced 
into exceſſes, by the fooliſn ambition of 
being admired and applauded by his com- 
panions as à youth of ſpirit, than by any 
deſire of criminal indylgence. . | Againſt 
theſe ſuates nothing can be an effectual 
events; ſtrictly to adhere to a plan of lite, 
deliberately formed upon the principles 
of reafon and religion. agen 444] * 
Why is it that we ſoe ſo many young 


men addicting themſelues to the groſſeſt 


dobauchery, put becauſe they have nevet 
r che nature 


i. Cc 2 aud 
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and foundation of human happineſs which 
would have convinced thein of the den- 
gerous and ruinous conſequenecs of li- 


| centious gratifications? Becauſe” their 
minds have been never elevated by the 


coontemplation of truth and Wiſdom above 


the low pleaſures of ſenſe and appetite; 
Whence does it ſo frequently happeti'that 
young perſons, whoſe- early! habits and 
connexions preſerve them from all in- 
farnous irregularities, nevertheleſs indulge | 
frivolous and diſſipated turn of mind, 
8 which-wholly incapacitates them for ſind- 
ing enjoyment in the purſuit of know- 

lodge, the cultivation of taſte, or the ex- 
erciſe of ſome laudable and uſeful oecu- 
pat on paſs the moſt” precious cars of 
their lives in an uninterrupted ſuoceſſion 
of amuſpenenta, public or private in 


1 which, though the eye or the ear maß 


meet with; a tranſient -gratificationy//the 
heart can, fim ng ſolid delighꝭ and at 
laſt, when the dream of fully is oer, and 
life:calls for its e 
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are wholly unqualified to ſupport. the 
character, and indiſpoſed to diſcharge the 
offices, of the parent, the friend, the 
citizen, and the man? The true reaſon 

is, that at their entrance upon the world, 
they have never interrupted their gay 
purſuits, and retired from the crowd, to- 
aſk themſelves whence they came, for 
what end they, were created, and what is 
the great buſineſs of liſe. To,what cauſe, 
moreover, is it to be aſcribed, that oth 
young men, who are of à leſs volatil. 
temper, or whoſe ſituation 3 in life has led 
them to make profit rather than pleaſure | 
the, principal object of their. attention, 
ſometimes. prematurely diſcover, not only 
the prudence, but even the avarice - of age, 
| and become ready ſcholags and expert 
\ practitioners i in all the ſordid arts of gain? 
| It'is unqueſtionably. owing to a culpable 
'negleR; either in themſelves or their pa- 
rents, of that ire in ruten which 
would hive" furnithed them with ſteady 
principles of honeſty and integrity, and 
Ce; inſpired 


5 
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| inſpired them with liberal and getier6us 
a ſentiments. | 
In all theſe caſes, ad in evety other in 


which yöung men fail of attaining that 
true metit which alone can render them 


- Hdpettable and happy, the failure is to be 


| Hnpiteto the v46t of fixed principles, 


lid a ſetiled plan of ebuduct. In order 
to eſcape the follles ard viees of youth, 


nnd obtain the poffeffion of that Happineſs 


Which thie dature and boudlition 'bf man 
give him a right to expect, it is above all 
 thiogs neceffaty that young perſons. look 
before tHetti; and fark With an attdtitive 
oft the track which they obght to pur- 
ſife; They thould neither be contented 
to adopt Whatever plan of livitiy accident | 
may caft in *Kheit” way, nor Tuffer their 
ciradtets to be moulded. after the c | 
nions or humours of others; but thould 
be careful to furuiſh 1 themſelves, by dili- 


gent inquiry and reflection, with praftical 


E of religion 0 maxims of pru- 
lence. 3 
985 5 | To 
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Io enable a young man to form a plan 
of conduct to which he may ſafely adhere 
through the whole courſe of life, to 
things are requiſite: Firſt, that he ac - 
quire a clear idea of the nature, and eſta» 
bliſh a full conviction of, the obligations 
of morality and religion; ſecondly, that 
he ſtudy his on patticular capacity, tetn- 
per, relations, and condition in life. The 
former is neceſſary, as the baſis of every 
genuine virtue; the latter, as the means 
olf defending him againſt ſeduction, and 
giving ener, and r i his 
character. 

Let his "re ang 2 eee 
what is good, and why it is ſo. Let him 
conſult his own underſtanding and feel - 

ings, and obſerve the events which hap- 
pen in the world, to learn what courſe of 
conduct is in the nature of things wiſe, 
proper, and right, in a human being. Let 

him ſtudy his own powers and inclina- 
tions, in order to judge in What manner 
: W 


392 On the Neteſfity of eftabliſhing 

bitches and faculties may be moſt advan- 
tageouſſy employed. Let him ſearch into 
the hidden receſſes of his own heart; to 
explore every latent propenſity towards 
any kind of eriminal indulgenoe. Let 
him ſorutiniſe, with the utmoſt attention, 
the particular caſt of natural temper by 


Which he is diſtinguiſhed. Let him care. = 


fully obſerve what habits have already 
gained the firmeſt hold upon his rind; 
that, diſcovering "the feeble” fide" of his 

virtue, be may towards what points 
he ought. principally to direct bis vigilance : 
and circumſpection. Let him, m 
attend to the ſeveral relations in wikeh 
he ſtands to ſociety, and ſurvey the ad- 
vantages and opportunities which his na- 
tural or acquired talents, his wealth or 
- Influence, afford him of doing good; that 
he may acquire a proper ſenſe of the 
obligations which theſe circumſtances lay 
him under to ative exertions in a the fer- 
vie of mankind, r e 1407 e, 
8 57 ; la 
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In this manner let every young per- 
ſon; as ſoon as he arrives at years of diſ- 
eretion, make his entrance into the 
world —with deliberate meditations on 
the ſcene which lies before him; with 
ſerious reflections on the importance of 
human life; with rational principles of 
morals and religion; with a prudent and 
well-digeſted plan of life; and with de- 
termined reſolution to adhere to that 
path which his reaſon and judgment 
have led him to chooſe, as the path of 
ſafety and happineſs. He will then pur- 
ſue his journey through life in a ſteady 
courſe of manly virtue, unſeduced by 
the allurements which may aſſault him 
on the right-hand and on the left. In 
the midſt of the applauſes of the wiſe 
and good among his fellow- creatures, 
ſurrounded with the fruits of his early 
virtues, and triumphing in the conſciouſ- 
neſs of having made a wiſe and happy 
thee, he will go on his way rejoice 
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— to be as the ſhining light which 
ſhineth more and more unto the 
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All the ways of @ man are clean e 
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* 


—— maxim are es 


4 be underſtood with certain limitations. 


The maxim, that all the ways of à man 
are clean, or right, in his on eyes, 


though univerſal in the expreſſion, evi- 


dently admits of many exceptions, both 
with reſpect to the perſons by whom the 
judgment in queſtion is formed, and with 


reſpect to the judgment itſslf. Solomon 
neither meant to aſſert that no man what- 


ever 


The Watts Cauſes, and Polly, 
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396 The Nature, Cauſes, and Folly, 
ever is ſufficiently enlightened, or ſuffi - 
ciently honeſt, to confeſs, at leaſt to his 
own heart, the faults of his character; 
nor that thoſe who are the moſt partial 
to,themſelyes, neyer perceive, any thing 
reprehenfible 3 in their, conduct, or ſee rea- 
ſon to charge themſelves with criminality 
or imprudence. His deſign, undoubted- 
ly, is only to affirm, in general, that there 
1 are few people in the world who are not 
judging of — Fowgh ag that it is no 
unuſual thing for men to attend only to 
the fair ſide of their charaRterss to ap- 
plaud themſelves for actions which ate in 
reality deſerving of cenſure, and to find 
aathodſand ways of extenvating faults 
which they cannot but perceive. . Solo- 
man ſpeaks of this kind of ſelfadeception 
. as univerſal, becauſe: his knowledge of 
mankind and of his o heart had taught 
him that it was exceedingly common. 
Wherein conſiſts the èxact mature of 
an * diſeaſe? Gall to ee 
41 1 g ogy E713 3 * FO, 1 \ 
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zs it chiefly to be aſeribed? If we wiſh, 


my brethren, to be aware of our own 
danger, and to eſcape it, we muſt endea- 
vour to ſolve theſe” queſtions.” Let us 
begin with the firſt; and attempt to aſcers 
tain the preciſe nature of the charge which 
Solomon brit gs againſt mankind, when 
he tays All the 1 'of mati are clean | 
in His o- eb nee 
The fault, in general Wunde is the 
forming too advantageous ah opinion ef 
düfſelves and our ations; It is that Eifd 
of deluſt ö which confiſts in preſuming. 
v po the flighteſt grounds, that wb are 
free from Fall . pofſeffed of ſuperior 
4 ng and 5 — Ne more 
-exprelF the and 0 
ficial” Gan pn e ba 
ments are ' commonly formed chan thoſe 
of the text“ Tue ways of a mat are 
pure in his own eyes: they appeat dp 
the firſt ſapetficial glalee to be righty/and 
de does not . bimſelk abe kroubder d 
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look more accurgtely into the cute for 
ha is willing to be deceived. , "oh 
1, indeed, ader ſeriouſly examining his 

views, his actions, and the motjyes, by 
which be is governed, any one finds that 
they are, in general, conformable to the 
rules, which conſcience preſcribes, and to 
the laws which religion enjoins, nathing 
can be more reaſonable than that he ſbopld 
enjoy the ſatisfaction of virtuous ſelf-ap- 
-prohation- Such ſatisfaction has à real 
foundation ; it is the firſt fruit and the 
fiſt xecompence: of virtue. But if any 

dope, haſtilytaking appearanges for nealjtics, 
aſcribes to himſeif virtyes,which he does 
vat _pofſeſs,. it is eyident that his gelk⸗ 
applauſe is delufive, and, tbat the tran- 
quillity. which it produces is nothing bet 
ter than fille ſecurity. Ele is like 4 man 
in a dropſy, who miſtakes for ſigns of 
eſtabliſhed hoalth the ft Hmptoms of 3 
malady which will foon bring him to the 
5 5 He imagings Ae 1 

NJ the 


nothing but the ſhadow; if he diſcovers 
in hitaſelf any qualities really godd, he 
magtiifies them beyond their worth: in 
ſhort, through the faſcinating influence 


of ſelf-love; hel is incapable af _ his 


on character in its trus light. 605 

Lam aware that the r 
| of ſalf-love to produce felf-decejt is often, 
interrupted by the interference of other 
paſſions,” Whalſt, we are bufily occupied 


ig the pusſuit of external abjects, We 


have little Jeifurt even fot thaſe reflec - 
tions which ate the fond of canceit: but, 
Saeed of all our maſt cager pur- 
ſuits, the artful flatterer, Sal- love, finds 


interyals of repoſe, in which ſhe holds up 


her deqtitful mirror before dur eyes, and 


tempts us to think of gurſelves more 


bighly-than” we ought tothink. Subtle 

and ingenious in her;devices, the impoſtor 
aſſames a thouſand forms, and practiſes a 
ihnuſand arts, to entenuate or conceal our 
5 dee * luſtre over our 


' issn virtues. 


| 
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the ſubſtance, where there is, in truth, 


| 
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| erb- Even'thoſe who imaę 


| ſelves-moſt ſupetior to her ang "oftew 


_ find, themſelves miſtaken. The! phie 
ſopher who fagcies that che! has diſes- 
vered-dll her urtiticus the dt ho d. 


fſlenibes them, the caſuiſt who expoſes 


them, and even the ſaint 'who boaſts char 


be is above their reach, all; pay hottia 


ge, 

without 5perceivingitþ 46} this" divinity? 

And what moſt of all ſho ws the free a 

extent of her empire is, that neither age 

nor experience area” ſufficient; deſtho 
againſt her power: Self- love is an in- 

 firmity? which never forſakes ub as long 

2 die lie. That we may however, be 
guartded as much as poſſible? agaitiſt the 
imcodveniences ariſing from-this paſſion, 


let us proceed to cohſider more Aſtihetiy 


TT amkbitian; and prefuniption. .. eigtl by 


the hm ˙ο by which! it is diſcovered! 
The principal of theſe are Wine / 


Wat is pride, but one of the moſtdif- | 
| Zuſting fruits of ſelf. love, which is en- 
_ hnyally; cheriſhed in its growth: by ſelf⸗ 


9s | admiration? 


of Self-deception, 4981 
admiration? To be blind to our faults; 
always to view our virtues through a me- 


dium which either magnifies or multi- 


plies them; by an unfair compariſon, to 


pretend to a ſuperiotity of merit which 


tarniſhes or eclipſes the luſtre of another's 
excellencies; to forget ourſelves ſo far as 
even to lift a haughty and confident eye 
towards heaven, and ſay—** God, I thank 
thee I am not as other men; is it poſ- 
ſible that we ſhould contemplate ſuch a 
character without diſguſt even in our- 


ſelves, were it not-that ** all the ways of a 


man are right in his own eyes? 
What, again, is vanity, but an oſten- 
tatious diſplay of the good qualities aud 
accompliſhments of which we ſuppoſe 
ourſelves poſſeſſedꝰ Puffed up with con- 


ceit, and happy in the admiration of him= 


ſelf, the vain man is continually endea- 
vouring to attract the notice of others. 
He makes uſe of every artifice to diſplay 
to the greateſt advantage that merit which, 
he has no doubt, will bear to be expoſed: 
I. 8 in 


— 
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in the full face of day. Sometimes he 
dtrectiy aſſails your judgment, and de- 

mands your applauſe, by aſſuming an 

buaughty and oſtentatious air, and confi- 
diently making the moſt extravagant pre- 
tenſions. At another time he veils his 
vanity under the colouring of a feigued 
humility, and invites, whilſt he ſeems to 
avoid, admiration. Whence is all this, 
but becauſe his N are 0 1 in his 
on eyes?” 

Wbo can doubt that anbitids, _ in- 
ſitiable thirſt after diſtinction and power, 
proceeds from the ſame ſource ? The man 

who fancies himſelf capable of every thing, 

will naturally think bimſelf worthy, of 

| everything. We are often aſtoniſhed to 
fee men, who have little merit and ſmall 

talents, - boldly aſpiring to places of the 

firſt diſtinction and importance, and en- 

gaging in difficult enterpriſes with the 
fulleſt aſſurance of ſucceſs. Our ſurpriſe. 

would ceaſe, if we could view their talents 
1 . merit with the. fame eyes with which 

DIY 
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they are ſeen by themſelves. They 
| know none better qualified than they 

for the office or undertaking in queſtion ; 
and therefore think it beneath them to 
reſign their pretenſions in favour of 22 
man living, | 

The laſt characteriſtie ſymptom of the 
moral malady 1 am deſcribing is preſump- 
rin. If exceſſive ſelf- love leads a man, 
through pride, to eſteem. himſelf too 
highly, through vanity to be too eager | 
after applauſe, and through ambition to 
aſpire at things too high for him, it is the 


WF ſame paſſion which, makes him preſume 


too much upon his own ſtrength, repoſe 
with too much ſecurity upon his own 


wiſdom, and with too much confidence 


promiſe himſelf ſucceſs in whatever he 
undertakes.. No expectation is too chi- 
merical for him to entertain: no caters 
priſe too hazardous for him to attempt. 


Are ſagacity and induſtry neceſſary to his 


ſucceſs, he is happy in being conſcious 
chat he 13 them. Are reſolution 
D d 2 an 


and perſeverance requiſite, in theſe quali 
ties he is not deficient. Are difficulties 
to be encountered, and obſtacles to be re · 
moved, he truſts he has within himſelf 


Lofficient reſources for every exigency- 
Such are'the principal features of the 


925 character which Solomon exhibits ,i in the 


text, that of one who is ſo far impoſed 
upon by the deluſions of ſelf-love as to 


; "2 become a dupe to pride, ambition, Nn, 


and preſumption. i 
"Numerous are the cauſes which concur | 

| to produce that confuſion of ideas, and 
_ thoſe falſe judgments, * which render 
all the eee bis own 
| At the head of theſe we ought” un- 
daoubtedly to place bad education and early 
ptejudices. Are the diſpoſitions, let it be 
honeſtly confeſſed, with which children 
are firſt inſpired, ordinarily thoſe of hu- 
mility, modeſty, and a prudent diſtruſt 
of themſelveg? Are they taught to value 


themſelves My *. „ * 7 
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Lad themſelves, upon mature examina- 
tion, poſſeſſed of real merit? Are they 
inſtructed never to prefer ſhewy accom- 
pliſhments to ſolid worth; and, above 
all things, to deteſt an artificial character, 
and the affeQation of amiable diſpoſitions 
and good qualities to which they are in 
reality ſtrangers? In a word, are children 
taught to i virtuous, or to appear ſo; to 
merit diſtinction, or to /ce ſor it? Alas! 
who does not {ee, that in the education 
af children more labour is commonly 
beſtowed upon the external, appearance 
than upon the heart! Whatever. is adapted 
to pleaſe, to amuſe, and to attract admira - 
| tion, they are. induſtriopſly inſtructed to. 
value and to acquire; and the pains which 
are taken for this purpoſe arg ſeldom loſt, 
Upon this frivolous. plan their taſte is tao 
; commonly Yormed-.. The conſeqyenge | 
is, that exteriors. attract their Figal 
attention. 1 They, judge of them elves, as 
af others, frag het appeart. without 
Sing themlely "ys, troy de _ 4M 


z2nols 7 wt 


wahat ir. Provided that their ways h 
| right, itis enough; iber ute no faire ce 
_ examine whether they are 10 in reality. 
The evil, however, would not be with 
out remedy, if, to the defects of educa- 
tion, we did not add a perverſe and ob- 
ſtinate neglect of ſelf-inſpeRion.” If, ab 
reaſon advances towards maturity, young 
perſons would employ themſelves in at- 
rentively confidering' the real nature of 
thoſe qualities upon which they are in- 
chned to value themſelves, and carefullß 
thoſe actions which they have 
ſuffered to paſs without cenſure, there 
can be no doubt that the fulſe luſtre which 
| a ad education has fpread over theit cha- 
ncter would fvon be diffipated, ad that 
they would learn to judge of 'themfelves . 
vcordint to nature and truth. But where 
ſhalt we find the perſous who utiderfake” 


this uſefyl exerciſe, who a 1 themſetves 
all We leck 7 


to Fee pottatit ſtu 
för tel aniohg thoſe. e ho ee 
nothivg SIE a, "thieinſetves/ 


; alone; " 
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alone; among thoſe who, from morning 


to evening, and from day to day, are 


borne away in the vortex of diſſipation; 
or among thoſe Who are abſorbed in cares 
which leave them no intervals of relaxa- 
tion? Shall we be aſſured of finding them 
even among thoſe who profeſs to devote 
one day in ſeven to the great purpoſe of 
moral and religious improvement? Are 
not the wiſeſt and beſt among us too apt 
to neglect the opportunities which theſe 


intervals afford us for communing with _ 


our on hearts, or, however, to content 


| ourſelves with general and ſuperficial in- 


quiries, without diſturbing our conſoiences 


I upon thoſe points where we have a ſecret 


ſuſpioion that all is not perfectly right. 
Even theſe flight reviews are taken un- 
der the powerful influence of ſelf-love * 
we wiſh to think well of ourſelves, we 
are content to be impoſed upon. If our 
ways ſeem right, without farther itiquiry 
we applaud ourſelves, and evteritedly 
remain juſt as wewere, ' 


E315 Dd 4 | Not 
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Not that it never happens that we en- 
amine ourſelves with greater care and 
diligence. There are ſeaſons af calamity 
or affliction in which we are diſpoſed to 


apply ourſelves with more than ordinary 


ſeriouſneſs. to tliis duty. There are mo- 
ments in Which we feel ourſelves diffatiſ- 
fed with the world, and the things which 
ate in the world, and are inclined to liſten 
to the voice of reaſon and region. At 
ſuch, a moment couſcience reclaims its 
kights; ſpeaks, cenſures, reproaches, and 
will be heard. But, alas! even in this 
ſituatian, ſo fayourable to the neceſſary 
Inquiry, ſelf-love. is not without expo - 
dients to carry on its deoęptions. If we 
muſt examine ourſelyes, it perſuades, us 
to do it indirectly by compariſon with 
others, rather than by an immediate ap- 
to the Eternal Law of Truth. Some- 
times we apologiſe tq ourſelves: for what- 
_ eyer might ſeem; amiſs,in, our conduct by 
pleading the iyreſiſtible force of example, 
aud gare ſatisfied wu refleftipg that We 
10% ; 4 _ oO barg 
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| have only followed the faſhion of the 
times, and done what thoſe, who are 
commonly eſteemed good people, are ac- 
euſtomed to do. Sometimes we juſtify 
ourſelves upon oppoſite ground: like the 
Phariſee in the parable, bleſs God that we 


are not chargeable with the faults of this 
or the other man, and rejoice that wo 


have more charity than one neighbour, 
or more piety than another, Thus we 
conclude our ways to be right, either ber 
cayſe they agree with the ways of the 


world, or becauſe they are not in ſome 


refpetts' fo Irregular as 'thoſe of many 
around us. What principle | but ſelf-love 


could fatigfy itſelf with ſuch feeble ſup- | 


he ports, or enable men to pronounce, upon 
ſuch doubtful proves, that their ways ded 


right? OR N 


T muſt not omit to mention another 
cauſe of that kind of ſelf· deception which 
is characteriſed in the text, namely, flat- 

tery.” Though this is a ſhare! to Which 


the great are peculiarly expoſed,” every 
N 2 -__.. mn 


„ 


one in his ſphere, according to the rank 


he holds, the authority with which he is 
lents by which he is diſtinguiſhed, or the 
perſonal graces with which he is adorned, 
has more or leſs to apprehend from the 
peſtilential influence of adulation, Where 
is the man ſo perfectly free from pride 


22 0 5 and vanity a8 not to be elated, bey ond the 


bounds of moderation, by meeting with | 
aftention and applauſe beyond his merits? 

Nothing i is more apt to pervert the judg- 
ment and corrupt the heart than the de- 
lafions which come from this quarter. 
Whilt every voice either openly declares 


or ſecretly. whiſpers our praiſe, it will 


8 us, Ane eee 


e | 


ſeareely be in the power of conſcience fo 


gain a hearing when it contradicts the re- 


port. We ſhall be rather inclined to. bes, | 
lieve all the world when. it ſpeaks well of 


of our own hearts to the contrary. 

. Laſtly, there is n art! | 
* ** ee quay ae ; 

"SI 8 upon 


. themſelves bave not been clean, we per- 


of Self-decuption. 411 


upon thenaſelyes, than by ſubſtituting a 
ſuppoſed rectitude of intention in the 
room of rectitude of conduct. It is true, 
we generally reſerve this apology to the 
laſt, becauſe it implies a mortifying eon- 
feſſion that we have aHed wrong. But 
when other excuſes fail, every one knows 
that this is our laſt and main reſource. 
« We have acted wrong, it is true, but 

not deſignedly: had we ſeen and knoõẽõm 
as much before we committed the fault as 
we have done ſince, we ſhould have acted 
very differently. If we bave gone 
0 aſtray; it has been through an Error in 
judgment, or through the ſudden im- 
pulſe of pafſion; we have, not withſtand- 
ing, meant well, and it is principally by! 
the intention that the merit; or demerit 


ſuade ourſelves that our. principles and ius 


' _ tentions at Jeaſt are: pure, that: our ears 


are right in the fight of God. Whereas | 


nothing is more certain, that every tree is 
Dres . 


* 


412 The Nun and Fol, 


known by its fruit, and that be ouly 
who doth righteouſneſs is righteous . 
In this manner it eee | 
we impoſe upon ourſelves, and imagino 
ourſelves to be other beings than we are. 
Thus do bad education, ſuperficial ſelf- 
inſpection, unfair compariſons, flattery, 
and a reliance on mere intentions, all con 
eur to confirm the deluſion Ry" ſelf- 


: un, aner ready to encourage. 


But, alas! unfortunate is the PR 
and fate} the" @burity.s for though * all 
the ways of a man are clean in his own 
/ eyes; 'the Lord weigheth the ſpirits. * 
There is a Supreme Judge, who holds 
di hand an unerring balance, in which 
dhe weighs with perfect exactneſs the ac- 
tions, and even the thoughts and pur- 
poſes, of men, that he may appreciate 
their true merit, and regulate their eter- 
nal deſtiny, according v0 the reſult of tbe 
important trial. The balande in which 
he weighs the characters of men is the 


R Hinnſelf 
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7 of Self-deception, 413 
perfectly juſt, wiſe, and good, it is im- 
poſſible that he ſhould not conduct this 


judgmetit with ſtrict impartiality, or that 


he ſhould fail to render to evety man ac- 


cording to his works. In eſtimating our 
don characters, we are ſeldom at the 
pains to weigh them with an accurate 
beam, with a ſteady hand, and an impar- 
tial eye. We are more commonly con- 


tented to judge of them by a haſty and 


ſuperficial glance, in which the eye is 

chiefly attracted by ſplendid appearances. 
But when God weighs our characters he 
brings every work into judgment with 


every ſecret thing, whether it be good 


or whether it be evil. Nothing eſcapes 
his notice; nothing comes before him 
under falſe. colours. . Before his eye ap- 


pearances vaniſh ;. realities remain, entire. 


He judges by that which it, not by that 
which only ſeems; the Lord looketh at 
the heart, the Lord weigheth. the ſpirits. 
He examines motives and intentions as 
Ei actions. In his faithful balance, 


71 » 4 
111 1 
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414 The Nature, Cauſes; and Folly, 
affected virtue, and hypocritical devotion, 
are lighter than vanity. What paſſes 
upon the world for genuine zeal is in 
many caſes found to be nothing better 
than a malignant ſpirit of bigotry and 
perſecution ; apparent prudence and rr 
_ gality is diſcovered to be real avarice: 
mort, every \counterfeited| ſemblance of 
virtue is detected; and nothing bahn | 
longer for more than it is Wort.. 455-9 
And for what” purpoſe is this ſtrict 
erutiny? Is it not, that whatever is 
found deficient may be rejected, and that 
whatever will ſtand the trial may be 
lodged" in the treafury of heaven? To 
drop the figure Our Great Creator has 


placed us in this world as candidates for 


eternal felicity: to qualify us for it, he 
has required us to form the genuine habits 
o virtue and piety. If accôrding to che 
meafure of our knowledge and ability 
we do this, he will pronounce us worth? 
of everlaſting life, and receive us into that” 


N * of —— and MT 
8 e, 


* 


by / Self- deception nm. 


which he has provided for good men: 


bot, if our profeſſion of religion be in- 


ſincere, and our practice of virtue nothing 
detter than mere pretence, he will declare 


os unfit! for the ſociety. of upright men 


made perfect, and will conſign us to that 
ſtate of puniſhment which his wiſdom 
| hall ſee neceſſary to provide for the or- 


rection and final deſtruction of vice. 


Such is the doctrine of the holy 


ſeriptures; ſuch are the ideas which rea- 


fon inſtructs us to entertain ne 


the non government of God. 


Since, then, it is a certain truth, his | 
whatever a man ſoweth that ſhall he alſo 


reap—how unreaſonable, how foolifly is 


it for men to impoſe upon themſelves by 


vainly imagining that they are in the path 


of life, when the truth is, that they are 


in the way which leadeth to deſtruction 
If God cannot be deceived, and will not 


be mocked, why ſhould men endeavour _ 
to deceive themſelves ? Why ſhould they 


gere peace to een when in reality 
0 there 


% 


416 The Nature, ec. of Sf dune; 
| | there is no peace? And we have the 
, word: of Eternal Truth to aſſure us, that 
there it no peace to the wicked 
Be it, then, my brethren, your daily 
care to conſider your ways, as under the 
eye of that Great Being who ſees all your 
actions, who hears all your words, Who 
reads all your thoughts. Conſider your 
paſt ways, to diſcover and correct your 


_  efrots:. conſider your future ways, that 


they may he clean, not only in your own 
eyes, but in the eyes of him who weigheth 
the ſpirits; and may the Eternal Spirit 
teach you the true knowledge of your- 
ſelves, and * 82 ee eee 
OT 45 aue T1050 
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a. ſaid, Til indy BS pane; 
+ keep that thou hat unto . ** 
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Tuarsz words ate part of 2 pleafing 

and inſtructive ſtory, in Which we have 


a lively picture of the ſtrong ethotions of 
affection and joy with Which" tHofe wh - 
have beet logg at varinde iett'cach other 


Upon am unexpected vecönelliation. 
Jacob had by aft artful cöntrivince ob- 


vit aich bel deen Jhtended Tor bis 
Vor. I. Be 8 


* 


418 Contentment: and Generofity 

. elder brother. This fo fur provoked 
 Efau's reſentment, that he determined to 
avenge himſelf upon Jacob, after their 
_ father's death, by taking away his life. 
ie n bis hearty\ The days of 
morning for ry father are at _ | 


then will I flay my brother Jacob. 


8 Le e eee e 
ther's deſign, he thought it neceſſary to 


quit his father's houſe, and went to reſide 


 at.a conſiderable, diſtance, with his uncle 
Laban. After an interval of many years, 
during which he had become the head of 
2 nueerons mi, and acquired large 
22 he formed the purpoſe of at · 


1 with his brother 
| 6.could not enjoy perfect {atif- 
ew ip. the midſt of bis abundance, 
e d the alenation 175 | 
ALVES. ell and one whom Whom 
nature 15 2 him by, the moſt 
tender. ties: and he entertained an hope 


mat longabſence and a chahge of cim, . 
Hances might have cooled the veſenment 


of his brother, and prepared him for a re: 


conciliation. His ſenſe of duty inſtructed 
him, that having bim ſelf cauſed: the ſor | 


paration, the firſt ſtep towards a reunion 


ought to be on his part 3 and his femain- 
ing affection for hit brother rondorbd this 
he ſent 


no difficult taſk; Accordingly 
meſſengers to Eſau to inquire after his 


welfare, and propoſe an interview. On 


their return, however, when they told 


him that Eau wn caming to meet him 
with four hundred men, he began to ap- 
: prohend that his brother fill -maeditated 


_ revenge, and prepared to appeaſe his anger 
by valuable preſeuts. Theſe fears being 


removed by-a viſion, Jacob Went out to | 
meet his brother, and, as he approached, 


paid him the utmoſt reſpect, bowing, ac= 
cording to the cuſtom of the times, ” 


- the ground.” Efau, overcomeby this * 
miſſive behaviour, and by the pleafure of 

ſceing a brother aſter ſo many yeart ab- 
ſence, ran to meet him, and fell on his 


en him. Refentment could 


_ exemplified in the Conduci of Eſau. 4 
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-'@2b Onteniment and Generofity n 
now find no place in his breaſt, for it was 

| Wholly poſſeſſed by the milder paſſions of 
love and joy. Jacob, too, was tranſported 
with pleaſure to receive ſuch expreſſions 
_ of tender affection from one from whom 
he had expected nothing leſs than hoſtile 
violence, und to find that union of hearts 


. which nature had eſtabliſhed between 


them, but which his -awn treachery had 


8 fo happily and unexpectedly 
reſtored. Both felt emotions Which n- 


3 could expreſs: both wept. 
After. their firſt trauſports were over, 
| Jacob informed Eſau that the cattle which 
be had brought with him were intended 
da preſent; Which, after much impor- 
tunity, Eſau accepted. Then, taking an 
aftfectionate leave of each other, they . ' 
del their feſpectipe nne. Laibrod 
This intereſting portion of ſcripturer | 
iſtory, confideredigt large, might ſuggeſt 
to our thoughts many uſeful reflections: 
but it is my deſign, in this diſcourſe, to 
_ confine NR Mon the ont" 


en $5 A 


exemplified in the Cunduct᷑ of Eſau. 421 
Eſau made to Jacob when: he offered him 
a part of his ſubſtance, |, Eſau ſaid—““ I 
have enough, my LOU; keep that thou 


baſt unto, thyſelf.” This reply Was evis a 
| dently dictated by a e and a Bene. 


| rous ſpirit. hat 
Although Eſau was gk the perſon 
whom God thought proper to chooſe. as 


the founder of the Jewiſh nation, it doth 
vot appear from any circumſtance in his 


hiſtory that he was a bad man, It; is ma- 
nifeſt; from the narrative: that be had ba· 


niſhed from his breaſt the ſpirit of revenge - 


which he onee indulged, and was capable 
of practiſing that nobleſt virtue, the for- 
giveneſs of injuries. No objection to the 


words of the prophet Malachi, ch. i. a, 3. 


5 Jacob have I loved, aud I bated Eſau,” 
quoted by the apoſtle Paul in his /epiſtle 
to the Romans; beczuſe both the prophet. 


and the apoſtle are ſpeaking gonceroing 
them as they were the beads of their re- 
W poſterity, and only. affert, in 3 

Ee 3 mode 


goodneſe of his character ariſes from the 


mode of exprefion uſual both in the Old 
Teſtament aud the New, that God had 
 Uſtinguifhied Jacob and his deſcendants 
d privileges and bleflings which Eſau 
aud his offspring never" etijoyed. But, 
whatever was Eſau's general char get, it 


7 a Is ident, that in the affair we bave deen 
-— -  Gbnfidering, and particularly in the” de- 


claratibn of the text, he diſcovered ami- 
| able and worthy dilpolitiong. 1 Though 
ee had been deprived vf a pfivilege which 
he Highly valued,” and which he dad been 
taugkt te donfdef av His watural right, 
_ Providence had ſo für (confirmed! his fa · 


ther bleſling by making his dwelling the 
-  fatneſs of the earth, that he aw ſufficient 


| reaſod to be contentod and happy in the 
ation allotted Him, and cquld fay; eren 
To that brother whom hs Sw l a 
nien I have endught | | 
Whither, wn brethren Mult vv go to 
find the wan, Wb, with the fal and b. | 

_ wayering affents of his hind; catf opt 
eee r det wy meaning 
. 


Wuiry is aſter the 


{ far as to ſuppoſe chat 1'aſk w h Dre the 
man is to be found who .d refuſe i 
larger portion of happmeſb khan he at 
enjoys, if it were the wirf of Hei- 
Len to grant it. He wbb could do this} 
would de uo longer a rational _ — 
be would have loſt the fiſt 
ation; the love of happimett. 
TY 
in the ſituation which tis Maker has 
afligned bitm, and fitisfed with this bleff- 
ings which he is perttiiteb4 ue enjoy fs 
Vit che mahfong of the t. al 
the palaces of the mighty: dbſerde ht 
ſplendour and mignificeber'of their 4 


pearance, the extent of their polſeſfion 
mie variety of their qiiraſemetnts, the 2 
| Feretios wih when they tre Were 


received, and the homage” Which they” 
— cla en the Hh 


aus dependent. - What ban that men 


Vint Which it in 1 the power of Nath | 


| Thture'to/enjof? "If 'contentinent is any 
Where to be found on bartl. t muſt ſurely 


he 2911 Ee 4 5 be 


444. 1. Cotentmant and Generofity 
bo amaogſt thoſe whom. fortune -hath 
: thys exalted.“ Such, perhaps, wopld be | 
_ the fri}, reflection of a ſuperficial obſerver, 
But continye.amougſt them till you 
to he. dazzled hy the glare of exte 
a pomp;, take notice of the envy. and; ea 
* louſy. high fare oontinually riſing be- 
tpeeſ rival, candidates for paſts gf ho- 
dur and profit; ohſerye how, frequently 
it happens that in the midſt of affluence 
| and grandeur, they loſe the enjoyment of 

their preſegt, poſſeſſigns through an impa · 
Hept [fefire, of los. oßiect . yet iob- 
Fained-an object. perhaps, pt no greater 
et ee 
1 vine 
Natl b, Which Abgb, would neither gat 
| pariflerp. .gilLbe phteined; in compariſon = 
of the kingdom of Iirapl-fallow.them 
into the ſeenes of, prixate life, and there 
remark how little ſetiafactiom, the appear 
10 fd in they gnjoymrats; and how, fre- 


5 bow He pd e | 


FAR 1 of pleaſure, and care and 
bee 


” IJ 4 
"44 +. 
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lows:—what will be the conſequence of 
your ſerutiny? Perhaps you will deſpair 
of finding a man among them who is ſo 


perfectly contented with his preſent poſ- 


ſeſſions as to be able to ſay—“ 1 have 


enqugh: at leaſt, you will conclude that 
real contentment is as ſeldom found iii the 


+3 18 * 


; e e — wi, = a 
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miong the buſy tribe of tho 
| _ 6rder te mereife their fabſtatce, 75 ty 


fit up late, and eat the bread of careful- 


leſs ſpirit” with *whith man perſots be- 


85 tonging to this elalß pprfoe Amid * 


of gain even to the neglect N 
coneern; Ads th engel 8. > . 

— lawfal means which they” often” ra 
of toigetrichss; 200 ft the ipatience 
wich which their Hopes fettle upon ſome 
ny good, * that Which n prove 
the 
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exemplified in the Conduci of Eſau. 423 


rags Fat rien e 


nes? If e are to judge from the reſt- F 


1% 


5 4:6 1 
of | the; confinnenation'of'theit vier bd che 
eowpletion' of their Happiticls; we mift 
. eanchide, that i the middle ſtations of 
deen are company fr a 
duly ſenſible of the advantages of that 
Singe, and gan hesch on in inthei'wite 
prayer of Agur—* Giremie neither po- 
Hig Work der nchen! | food me wich food Don . 
renient,for me"; er 119% urs To drin 

If in the higher claſſes of | 


r preſent condition, ant jmpatient-in 
ie purſuit, of ſame. abiſent..goods: what | 
s fyccels can. ys. expect to meet quith, by 

cptiowpy, our ſexcob. after cgntquteaent 
along the lower, ranks of, manking.! 
When ut 1 is .confder 


_ Bar hardſhip, aud fatigne, they arg ub 
| . with b what difficulty. And; ana: | 


conkderedito. how ,gaueh lav 


 exeniplifſed in the Condut#'of Ehn. 127 
lietle room will be left to wonder that {6 
few perſons among this claſs of mankind 
are ſo far contented” and” ſatisfied with 
thei bot 4 to be able to fi 1 have 
enough.“ ERS. 0 ge en 
D pon a diſtinct irvey dr the Mn 
ranles of ſotiety, we are then neteſſarity 
led to this'conclufion,” that no tuation, 
however ea none of the gifts of £661 
tune, however liberally beſtowed—nar 
my external cireumſtances Whatever, are 
_ Fafficient of themſelyes to 'produce eon. 
6 kent treit. nannte N 47 4 
II, cheteldre, We would diſcover Ut 
muh who eſteems the portion of good 
| whith Heayeh 'hath' allotted bien enough, 
Aa bat be happy without a { 
more, e Aar —4 
more certaig teſt chan men's fe e 
N thevtnſtances in life. Find the man ho 
| | has learned. that happineſs ariſes. from 2 
wel- ordered and ſelf-approying . mind 
lone who, from a full conviction of 
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this * by * courſe of vir⸗ oy 
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dhe Nate of is mind is 


—— eee 


af his affections, and ſecured the teſti- 

mony of a good conſcience -O firmly 
believes that all events are under the di- 
rection of perfect wiſdom and goodneſs, 
and will, in their rernote connexions and 
. final iſſues, promote the happineſs of the 
 Tightcous—who- enjoys the conſolstory 
perſuaſion that the wiſe, and. good Gover- 


DS: nor of the worlds bis Fatherand Fri 


tection; and blefling, and —— joy». 
ful hope that he will conduct him by the 


_ Gaifeſt and beſt, way to final. happineſs: 


this is the an —even if vou find him 4 
dwelling in a cottage, clad in the meageſt 


. Attire, fitting down. to a, coarſe and. 518 3 


meal, or refiring to reſt upon 3 
Ws enjoys his. humble pittance 
„ reliſh which a prince might 
ey; who thanks God | t he wants 
uo pood thin F and, if you inquire into | 
6 bumble cob 

i TY 2 bd hearty. con» 

8 8 tent | 
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_- tinvally ſubject: and how painful theſe. 


exemplified in the Condutt of Efau. 429 
tent and honeſt N that” be hs 


2 9935 68 
Ve ſous of eee Lien _ 


ab de, be green 


of happineſs, ceaſe. your vain purſuits : 


turn your eyes towards; this good man; 


Lee ec AF TE eee a 
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4 content with ſuch ans 


| have is the way to avoid a thouſaud reſt 


leſs thoughts and uneaſy apprehenſions. 
This temper, without preventing us from 


_ | exercifing/-a,, proper degree of attention 
and induſtry in the management of õj 
affairs, will preſerve. us in a ſtate of tran · 


quillity highly fayqurable to the enjoy- 


ment of life. It will effeftually, ſecure 


us from the violent agitations and griev- 
ous diſappointments. to which a diſcon- 
tented and covetous diſſ poſition is con- 


frequently are the org} in may, 
aſſiſt us in conceiving. 
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. 
ons mon, [who 3 | 
ned. — and a — 
— and had en ee | 
5.5 es ours er ee 
b 
ceſtors, he obſerved upon oh of tkm he 
following inſcription almeſt era by 
timo. In this tomb is 4 greater tren- 
ſiuro than ever Croſus poſfeſſed.“ I. 
 moediately; inſtamed with the jut 
irie, ho | cauſed the ſepulchre to be 
depend y when, entering with rapturots 
enpekistion of finding knmenſt treafüres, 
| he was firuck ſpecchſeſs with dilappoitit- 

ment" to' behold” nothing but''a Reag ef 
bote, duſt; aud putrefäction, with kin 
_  Infeription” e ieLen? Here "would hive 
remained Eternal Repo, a a treaſure which 
Efceſus never poſſeſſed; but thou haſt 


| 7 diiven- it from hence, Lk by an in 


ſatiable love of gol#to diſturb the 1 7 
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exemplified in the Candutt of Ejau. 43 
retnains of thy anceſters. Go bees, and 
learn wiſdom.” . 64% 11 
dach moitification muſb ul amin. meet oh 
with-who, not contented- with: what they 

et preſent enjoy, expect to de happy in 
ſoms diſtant god: and whilſt the diſcon- 
tented man 5s -perpetually eapoſed to the 
vexations ef diſappointment,” he's liable 
have his peate"diffiirbet by the pem. 
ful emotions of envy; I the midſt of 
plenty, be wilf be inespable Cf reliffling 
hie own ſtores, "becauſe bid neighbeur 
poſſeſles more. Whereas the contented 
mat taſtes al the delights which naturally 
along to hi condition, and een make 


every agreeable obſect "which — 

bim, e be the er er 
re to his * | 

ay vbquiee” per 1 8 . 

| content 44 Fray Dis 12 8 855 is . 

_ wirutflcd; bis Ipirſts flow it afteady cur 

rent of inuccent cbertfülueſs, Which dif- * 
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War ate — — 
temper confined to a maus ſelf Ne who 


thigks he has already enoutzh of the good 


© things of life, will not be diſpoſed; io in 
vade his geighbour's property, to practiſe 
e things of diſhoneſty, or to load 


bis poor, dependents with the. grievous 
* WC opprafinne. cr, % enim hut 


, preſagvo a 
as from making uſe of any,mean arts to 
extort thoſe benefits from others. which 
_ | they, are e eee diſpoſed to be · 
How: on the contrary, he will often ge- 

: Beroun U accepting fayours when it 


1 tray ſelfiſh temper. gf is L 
* prove injurious to the donor, ©. pd . 
- Such, was the conduft of Eau i 


*— 7 U 1 


ee the text e ee 
= contented. and faticked with bis .preſent | 

 pofiefiions, and. x Was defirous/ that bis. re- 

 concihation vrith (his brother might ap- 

- vt ar ba ne 

bus K * prudent 


Res. 


8 wa 


honeſt reſult of natural affecting and g == 


neroſity. Inſteadz therefore, of eagerly 


ſeiring the prize which his brothers 
goodneſs had placed in his way, he waved 
the acceptance of the preſent wich this 


gentle and courteous apology —*© I have 
enough, my brother: keep that n 


unto thyſelf.” u 224790) 60h. * 
-- Aﬀter . he could with . 


| better grace receive his brother's xind- 


with great importunity, to accept itz' for 
the gift would now appear, not as the 


tual pledge of future love. 1 


This incident inſtructs 8 


 delicacy'is requifite' both in beſtowing aud 
in receiving füvours. There is à certain 
kindneſs in the manner of confertiug be- 
_ nefits,. without which Charity with ohe 


- hand ſtabs a dagger into the heart of thoſe 2 


_ the relieves, whilſt ſhe diſplays her gifts 


in the other. In like manner there is a . 
"Yeu. I Ff _.* graceful 


neſs, when he urged him a ſecond time, 


purchaſe of reconciliation, but a the mu 4 
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ve will-diſpoſe- 


| 484; cum and Genergfty,..... 
' graceful modeſt in the mayner of receive 


ing favaurs. which conciliates the affec · 
tions of the donor, and aſſures him that 
he has not beſtowed bis K indneſe upon an 


_ unworthy object. Whereas 8 forward, 
diſroſpectful, or negligent. air, is in ſuch a 
tuation a ſure, indication of pride or. in» 
ſenſibility, ieee at 


the benefactor. i ee un 
ed ta ren 00 abs. principal ſubject 
ol this diſenurſe. Contentment will not 
only preſerve us from meagly, abuſing or 
treſpaſſing upon, the: kiodaeſs of. others, 
to be | ourſelves. kind 
aud bountiful. The, man who can fay, 
«1 baye enough, win not think he bas 
teglittle, When be bas diſpoſed of a ſmall 
| part of his poſſeſſions to xelieys the wants 
of others.,; He, will partake of the feaſt 


which the God of nature hath provided 
for him yub peculiar 3 when 4 


- the ee of his board. W e 
A contented mind will prepare us to 


1 . 
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exemplified in the Condult of Eſav. 435 
meet ith ſudden and unexpected changes 
in cr condition- The ſame- principle 

which will enable us to be fatisfied in one 
ſtation of life, will inſpire us with con- 
tentment in another. If a conſciouſneſs 


of upright intentions and a virtuous cha- 


rafter enables us to look up to our Maker 


with humble confidence in his approba- 


tion, we may affure ourſelves that what- 


ever portion he allots us is intended for 


our benefit,, Enjoying peace in our own 


minds, and having a good hope towards | 
God; we ſhall in any ſituation have enough 


_ to enſure our happineſs" both in this life 

and that which is to come: we may ſup- 
ourſelves under all the diſappoint- 
ments and calamities of the preſent ſtate 
by the proſpect of a world in which we 
| ſhall be able to adopt the language of the 


text in its utmoſt extent—where conteut - 


ment ſhall be exalted into perfect, unin · 

terrupted, and everlaſting enjoyment. 

| _ What then remains, but that, by form- 

ing juſt conceptions of the nature of hu 
man 
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men tlipbiets x by weg in n 
mined practice of all thoſe: virtues which 
Will * with an inexhauſtible fund 
of pleaſing reſlections; and by continually | 
exerciſing ge deal faith in the providence 
of God, a patient ſubmiſſion to his will, 
and a grateful ſenſe of bis goddneſs,, and 
2.joyful hope of eteraab life, lende 
bappꝝ art, in hate ate We 
Witte be cobtent ! 
Let your converſation be x Rec | 
 vetoylſnels, and be content with . ſuch 
ne eee Jor gofhoeſe with con- 
tentment is great gain. 6 110 225 04 
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